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Ever since Man knew'o tomorrow would 
come he has wondev^ what It would 
bring. Always he has sought to pierce 
the veil and learn what awaits him In 
the morvelous future^ Now you need no 
longer wonder — for here is a magazine 
which for twenty-tvro years has pictured 
the world-to-come with an incredible ac- 
curacy. You cannot rnention any scien- 
tific wonder of- today which was not 
foretold in exciting detail in this maga- 
zine long before it came to pass — even- 
to the atom bomb! A study of its back| 
issues would leove you. staggered, un- 
believing, shocked . . ^ but realizing the 
truth; no prophet in history has ever' 
come anywhere near the terrific achieve- 
ments of actual prophecy attained by! 
this sensational magazine! | 










When ore we going to the Moon, to Mors, to other interplcsnetary worlds? Are they 
inhabited? What is the future of the atom, now that we've discovered how to un-i 
lock its power? What great wars do we face? What terrific social upheavals? What, 
amazing inventions? The answers to these questions, and many more, are told 
monthly in the guise of exciting, thrilling, vastly entertaining fiction that moves like 
the wind through the corridors of imagination, the most potent force in all the world! 
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YOU’RE in tfe 

biggest competition — yes, 
the biggest battle in the 
world — that of making a 
living. You have to work 
for a living — so does every- 
one else. Competition for 
promotion is keen — people all around you are looking 
for more money — a better job — and so an you. 

You can get a head start. Other men have — and in 
a short time you should be able to out-distance those 
who have no progress plan, make more' money — have 
a better job — a more certain future. 

Few people prepare themselves for that promotion— 
that better job and more money. Not many are making 
any special effort to learn' outside of the time they put 
in each day on their work. They’re taking the long, 
hard road to success. How about you? Ate you, 
too, taking that same old, winding road — with its 
many disappointments and heartbreaks? 

Here at LaSalle we'have been training ambitious 
men and women for success for more than 40 
years — enrolled hundreds of thousands of students 
—and our files overflow with grateful letters from 
students who have attained success and earn- 
ings far beyond their fondest dreams. 

Perhaps we can help you — at any rate it will 
be well worth a three cent stamp to mail the 
coupon below. DO IT NOW! Just check the 
field of your choice and we’II send you full, 
information on that-field without obligation- 
plus "Ten Ywrs’ Promotion in One” — a book 
which has helped many men. It may be the 
turning point in your life to a successful career, 
and more money. 
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TENNESHAW returns to 
tlie pages of your favorite 

_ magazine this month with 

..le feature' story, “Queen of the Ice 
Men”. We gave TennesHaw . a sneak pre- • 
view of the new Bob Jones .cover, and he 
asked hopefully if he could write a'story 
around the cover. We gave him the go 
ahead sign! and th'e result you’ll' find 
starting on page 8. The story is some- 
thing, we won’t veil you too much about; as 
we wouldn’t, want to spoil anything, but 
we will Say that you’re in for some solid 
stf adventure in the deep Artie. -waste-* 
lands. You’ll ' meet a strange race of Ice 
Men '•arid their ' even stranger ' leader — a 
it that’s all. So g 



go 



Titan., queen-! And — but 
ahead and enjoy yourself 1 - 

C RAIG BROWNING comes through with 
a new short story concerning, the 
devil-may-care Lefty Baker. Many of you 
are already acquainted with the antics of 
L^ty Baker from the series that has been 
running in our big., sister publication, 
AMAZING STORIES. So we’re. giving you 
FA fans a treat this month by presenting 
the newest yarn i.n this popular series. 
“The Insane Robot” is the title, arid you’re, 
in for some' whacky entertainment as you 
follow ty through the grounds of a san- 
itarium, where he meets — ’ But you’ll find 
out. when you start reading on page 34.- 

UNAR HOLIDAY”’ is Peter Worth’s 
latest- 'Offering" for your reading 
pleasure. This time Pete comes up with an 
interplanetary.'yain with a somewhat dif- 
ferent theme. The yarn centers around 
the Moon, which, according to Pete, will 
be used as a vacation spot in^the coming 
centuries. .Butj Pete theorizes, a vacation 
spot for. whom? Earthmen, naturally, but 
v/hat about men who have violated the law 
and become hunted criminals throughout 
the system? Would a space pirate dare to 
take a rest on the Moon? You’ll find the 
answers to' these questions when you read 
the story. So go ahead. 

M any of you- v/ill remember our next 
author as having written some fine 
adventuie stories in our former sister 
publication, Mammoth Adventure. Anthony 
B. Ott bows into the pages of PA this 
month with a- short story, entitled, “The 
Biological Barrier”. It’s all about a huge 
estate in the southern part of the.country 
'where secret experiments were being car- 
ried but — experiments that produced a 
horde giant insects. What happened 



then? Ycu.’U have to turn to page 64 arid 
. find out for yourself. We think that An- 
thony Ott did a workman-like job on', the 
yarn.* See what you think. . ! 

A LL OF YOU who have been PA fans' 
for years will remember the many, 
fine stories of Henry . Gade. Well, we’re 
glad to present a' new" story by. this .'tal- 
ented ' writer, entitled, “My Name Is Mad- 
ness”. Hank jis a writer who .has always 
come up with' top-notch ideas. for his yarns. 
This n.ew one is no exception. It concerns 
•a ^machine that' seemed to. be actually; an 
alien intelligence. At .any ratef people who 
came in contact with it suddenly became •• 
.mad. Was it really an alien intelligence, 
strong enough to enter a'man’s rnirid '.arid-' 
drive him insane? You’ll have plenty of 
thrills while you read the story and find 
the -answer. . . • . • 

O NE, OF OUR two new authors for this 
issue is Lee Prescott, who has written 
a charming little talc called, . “Sleepwalk- 
er of Sandwich”.' This is the story of a 
man who was plagued with the nocturnal 
habit of sleepwalking. That much'was'bad 
enough. But in this particular case, the 
sleepwalker not. only roamed around his 
own house — but out of it and into another 
world 1 You’ll find some fine entertainment 
as you follow him into his strange noc- 
turnal existence. So sit back and enjoy 
yourself. 

F inishing up the issue is another new 
writer to the pages of FA.. This time, 
Gilbert Mead, who presents “The White 
God -of Chichen Itza”. This 'story starts 
with a man waiting for a bus. He doesn't 
catch the bus. but he does take a trip— 
tlirough centuries of time and into — But 
that’s all well tell you here. We feel that 
for a first effort, Mr. Mead has" done a 
swell job. Let us know what you think. 

L ast month we announced a great 
new novel by Rog PhilHps'-coraing up 
soon. "Well, this month we’re pleased to 
announce further that “The Irivcluritary ' 
Immortals” will be our feature story for 
next month. The novel is a full 55,000 
words, and we think it’s one of the finest 
stories Rog has turned out yet. You .won’t • 
want to miss it, so .Jceep an eye on your' 
newsstand • foi* . the December i s s u b. 
Among other fine stories in the issue will 
be a swell new yarn- by popular Craig 
Browning, entitled, “The Runaround”. 

See you then WLH 




’Ttuihs "Th&t 4I&VS Sssn 

’Rented -fjiAmanit^ 

F or every word that has left the lips of bishops or states- 
men to enlighten man, a thousand have been withheld, 
h'or every book publicly exposed to the inquiring mind, one 
nundred more have been suppressed — damntd to oblioion. Each 
year of progress has been wilfully delayed centuries. Wisdom 
has had to filter through biased, secret sessions or ecclesiastical 
council meetings, where high dignitaries of state and church 
alone proclaimed what man should know. 

Are you prepared to demand the hidden facts of life? Will 
you continue to believe that you are not capable of weighing 
the worth of knowledge that concerns your personal freedom 
md happiness? Realize that much that- can make your life 
nore understanJahlc and lioable has been left unexplained or 
intentionally destroyed. At first by word of mouth only, and 
noui by private discourses, are reocaled those truths which 
secret brotherhoods preserved in ancient temples and hidden 
sanctuaries, from tliose who sought to selfishly deprive hu- 
manity of them. 




Let the Rosicrucians, one of these ancient brotherhoods of 
learning, tell you about these amazing- truths, and explain 
how you, too, like thousands of others, may now use them 
to enjoy the fullness of life. The Rosicrucians, (not a re- 
ligious organization) invite'you to use the coupon opposite 
and receive the FREE copy of the fascinating. Sealed Book, 
with its startling tale of self help. 


Scribe L. X. R- 

THS ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U-S-A. 

Please send me your FREE Sealed Book. I 
am sincerely interested in leaming how I may 
receive these long-concealed facts of life. 


sm ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


„ 
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QUEEN of the ICE MEN 



By So M. TEmi:§HAW 



A Sudden cross wind jolted 
the plane. Scott fought the 
controls, but the twin-engined 
Lockheed responded sluggishly. Ice 
had ' formed on the fuselage and 
wings, making the plane less man- 



euverable, and the ■■fierce winds of 
this northernmost corner' of Alaska 
created a further difficulty. 

Scott swore under his breath as he 
struggled- to keep the Lockheed 
steady. He had- been flying low in 




SceH placed himself In front of Zetyi, and held, the sword-lilce weapon in a tense ittnd . . , 
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order that he and Colby would miss 
nothing in their search. They had 
penetrated a region of local gales, 
deep within the Arctic Circle, and 
the resulting stresses and strains 
upon the Lockheed had been res- 
ponsible for the failure of the de- 
icing unit to function properly. 

•• In the adjoining seat, Colby low- 
ered his binoculars and spoke with 
a sharp note of irritation. “For 
Pete’s sake, can’t you keep us from 
bouncing around?” ' 

“In this wind?” Scott returned. 
“And with ice on the wings?” ■ 

“If, you knew your business^” 
Colby begah. . 

“I do,” Scott said. “That’s why 
I say it’s time we were heading back 
to base.” 

“Getting cold feet?” 

“Cold feet, hell! If I’ve got. any-: 
thing, it’s common sense. This is ho 
country for taking risks. The ice on 
the plane is getting heavier, and I 
won't be able to keep us in the air- 
very long.” 

Colby’s sharp, coldly efficient face 
hardened. “You just worry about fly- 
ing this ship, Scott I’ll do the think- 
ing. Don’t forget that I outrank you, 
and that I’m in command of this ' 
operation.” 

■■“I won’t forget,” Scott said grim- 
ly. “Neither will I forget that you 
cost me a couple of promotions. I 
couldn’t have helped that accident, 
and you know it. But you’ve always 
had it in for me. In your testimony, 
before the board, you' deliberately 
distorted the facts of what really 
happened.” 

“You were cleared, weren’t you?” 
“Sure — but you fi^ced it so my 
record would have a question mark 
on it. A question mark that’s keep- 
ing me from being promoted.” 

Colby’s dark eyes were narrowed. 
“That’s not a nice thing to say about 



ADVENTURES 

a man who outranks you, Scott. You 
try to push that story, and I’ll have 
you \kicked out of the Air Force. 
I’m a niajor now, you know, and 
you’re still just a lieutencint. I can 
do. it.” 

Scott said nothing’ more,, but his 
lips were narrow with defiance.. He 
peered through the windshield, 
watching the mountainous, snow- 
covered terrain unroll below. This 
was one of the few remaining fron- 
tiers, an untamed vastness of desolate 
tundras and bleak ridges, of still 
valleys and deep gorges, only a few 
of which had as- yet known the tread 
of human feet The region had been 
penetrated in large part only by a 
handful of explorers and occasional 
Bands of roving Eskimos, though now 
it was becoming a scene of activities 
’on the part of the defense forces of 
the United States. Military and air 
bases were pushing through the Arc- 
tic wilderness, and already, in the 
most remote districts, were meteor- 
ological and survey stations. 

It was at one of these latter posts, 
Scott recalled, where an incident had 
occurred that had culminated in Col- 
by and himself being launched -on 
their present expedition. 

AN ESKIMO had stumbled into 
the station, half dead from star-. 
vation and exposure. When he had 
.recovered sufficiently, he had given 
an account of his experiences that 
had seemed wildly fantastic. He had 
received a fair smattering of ‘mission 
English, and thus there was no pos- 
sibility that he had been gravely mis- 
understood. 

The Eskimo told of . having been 
captured and enslaved, along with 
several companions, by a mysterious 
band of white people whom he 
called the Ice men. The Ice Men 
lived in an enormous igloo, which 
was located in a deep' valley, en- 
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circled by mountains. They possessed 
seemingly numberless magical wea- 
pons and devices, and among other 
things, according to the Eskimo, they 
had the ability to alter their size, 
becoming giants when necessity re- 
quired. 

Even more incredible had been his 
statement that the Ice Men were 
ruled by a beautiful woman, who had 
lived for a thousand years. 

The men at the station, who had 
been instructed never to overlook 
anything the -slightest bit unusual, 
had radioed the Eskimo’s story to 
the nearest air base. The colonel in 
charge of the base had been given 
similar instructions. Further, he saw 
in the report of the Ice Men, how- 
ever colored and embroidered it 
might have been, a possibility of 
military threat. He had acted at once, 
dispatching- Lieutenant Jeff Scott 
and Major Vance Colby on an aerial 
investigation. 

'The two men were to do no more 
than to ascertain whether the valley, 
with its reputedly vast igloo habita- 
tion, actually existed". Any further 
action would depend on the results 
of their search. 

The Eskimo had been questioned 
closely regarding landmarks in the 
vicinity of the valley, as well as the 
route taken and the time spent on 
his flight. Scott and Colby had been 
furnished with this data in the hope 
that, if the valley had any basis in 
fact, it would lead them to their goal 
without ' a long and painstaking 
search. 

Scott, however, was becoming 
grimly certain that he and Colby had 
been sent on a wild goose chase. They 
had been in the air for a dangerously 
long period; and so far non*e of the 
landmarks described by the Eskimo 
had been sighted. 

The increasing thickness of the 
Lockheed’s ice. coating wcrried Scott. 



He had faced the situation a number 
of times before, but in the present 
instance the savagely conflicting 
winds of this region created a serious 
additional hazard. He knew Colby 
was insisting that they continue the 
search only to oppose him. 

They had gone counter to each 
other almost from the first moment 
they had met, perhaps simply, be- 
cause their dissimilar natures had 
kindled a mutual suspicion. Scott 
was easy-going, a man of warm im- 
pulses, whereas Colby tended to be 
coldly critical and precise. Their 
distrust of each other had flared 
into open hostilities, in which, as 
the result of a plane accident, Colby 
had gained the upper hand. 

Scott had been flying a long-range 
bomber at the time, with Colby and 
another man aboard ' as a limited 
crew. An engine- failure had con- 
fronted Scott with a forced landing 
in rough country, and the bomber 
l.ad been heavily damaged. Colby 
had suffered bruises and lacerations, 
while the. other man had died of a 
brain concussion. 

Later, in testifying before an in- 
quiry board, Colby accused Scott of 
gross negligence, Colby, however, had 
not been present in the pilot room 
when the accident occurred, and thus 
could not give specific evidence to 
support his claim. Instead he had 
told of being a witness to Scott’s 
carelessness on numerous past flights, 
contending it was a repetition of this 
that had led to the accident. 

Scott had heatedly denied the ac- 
cusation. He was one of those rare 
individuals who have an instinctive 
feel for complicated machinery, who 
are able to operate them with a non- 
chalance which appears to be care- 
lessness on the surface, but which 
is actually -the result of a complete 
and deeply ingrained skill. Colby had 
not understood this. He had always 
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insisted on strict obedience to class- 
room rules and methods. 

In the end Scott had been cleared - 
— but a stigma had crept^in between 
the lines of his record, which had- 
kept him from being promoted. 

RECALLING this now, Scott 
thought it ironical that he and 
Colby should have been assigned to 
the search together. Ironical — ^and 
dangerous. He' knew it was a tempta- 
tion to rid himself of- the man, to 
even- accounts for the injustice he had 
suffered. / 

Colby ' had raised his binoculars 
again, and was peering intently at 
the jagged terrain below. Now he 
stiffened, as though startled, .then 
swung around to Scott. He pointed 
in suppressed excitement. 

“Scott 1 Look — down there! Do you 
see it?” - _ 

• “Sure,” Scott grunted. “My eyes 
are as good as a pair of binoculars 
any dc^.” 

Muttering with annoyance, Colby 
passed the glasses to Scott and took 
over the controls. Scott followed 
the direction of the other’s pointing 
finger, and in another moment an 
object leaped into focus. It .was a 
snow-covered hemisphere that bore 
a striking resemblance to ah Eskimo 
igloo, but it looked larger than any 
igloo Scott had ever seen. 

The hemisphere was situated in 
the approximate center of a deep - 
valley. Surveying the girdling peaks 
with greater . attention, Scott rec- 
ognized among them several which 
had been described as landmarks by 
the fugitive Eskimo. He felt a sud- 
den, leaping wonder, as though this 
were final proof that his and Colby's 
eyes had not somehow been, tricked. 

"You saw it?” Colby asked eagerly. 

Scott nodded without speaking. He. 
returned the binoculars and took over 
the controls again. 



“We’ve found what we were look- 
ing for, all right,” Colby went on. 
“That Eskimo wasn’t out of his mind 
as I suspected. . . . Keep going toward 
the valley, Scott. I want to give that 
igloo, thing a closer inspection be- 
fore we head back.” 

The Lockheed had grown even 
more difficult to handle, but Scott 
set his lips and concentrated on the 
task of keeping it steady. The dis- 
tant circle of peaks grew in si^ and 
detail, as did the weird hemisphere 
lying within their embrace. Awe 
touched him as the full dimensions 
of the igloo shape became more ob- 
vious. It was huge, enclosing with- 
in itself more space than many 
large buildings back in civilization. 

The 'valley rim passed below the 
plane, and the hemisphere ahead 
rapidly drew nearer. Colby wanted 
to circle it once or twice while giv- 
ing 'it a careful examination through 
the binoculars. Scott did not care for 
the idea, but he made ho objections. 
He remembered that the inhabitants 
of the weird igloo structure had 
been reported to possess weapons. He 
did' not know if this were true, nor 
was he certain if the igloo were in- 
habited at all. The- fact that it actual- 
ly existed, ' however, suggested that 
anything’ might be possible. Colby's 
unemotional and hard-headed nature 
tended to discount anything that had 
not withstood- the acid-test of first- 
hand, personal experience. 

Presently the hemisphere was a 
little more than a thousand feet be- 
low and to one side: Scott was pre- 
paring to swing the Lockheed around- 
in a circle, v;hen he felt a sudden, 
sharp tingling sensation, as though 
an electric current had momentarily 
coursed through his body. He was 
startled, almost losing control of the 
plane. 

Dimly -he heard Colby gasp in sur- 
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prise, but he was hardly aware of that 
as another and more serious incident 
claimed his attention. 

The Lockheed’s' motors abruptly 
died. 

OCOTT REACTED instantly in an 
effort 'to glide the plane down 
to a landing. A suspicion tugged at 
the back of his mind. The tingling 
sensation he had felt somehow 
seemed connected with the abrupt 
failure of the engines. He wondered 
if the unseen inhabitants of the igloo 
structure had used some sort of a 
weapon on the plane, a weapon that 
had caused the motors to cease func- 
tioning. 

Colby’s "sharp - features were per- 
plexed. “What happened?" he de- 
manded. 

“The motors quit,” Scott returned 
shortly. “Or haven’t you noticed?” 

“Of course !” Colby snapped. 
“What I want to know is why?” 

"I don't know — and right now I 
don’t have time to figure it out.” 
Scott was anxiously searching the 
snow-blanketed surface toward which 
the plane was moving, seeking a level 
stretch upon which to land. The 
coating of ice on the wings was 
making the Lockheed difficult to 
handle, and Scott, fought grimly to 
keep it from going into a dive. Gusts 
of wind rocked the plane, and clouds 
of snow fumed and swirled against 
the windshield. 

The Lockheed was close to one 
side of the • valley wall, sweeping 
down at an angle. It had not ^ been 
very high to begin with, and the 
ground coming up much too 

rapidly. It was no time to be parti- 
cular. Scott found what seemed to be 
an even expanse of snow at an angle 
to the valley wall, and he drew- upon 
every last bit of his flying skill to 
jockey the plane down upon it. 

The skis touched the snow sur- 



face and hit in, and for a moment it 
seemed that the landing was going to 
be accomplished safely. Then the 
left ski struck a rock outcropping 
and was torn off. The wing on that 
side dipped, plowing into the snow 
and raising a white cloud before it 
crumpled and sheared away. The. 
Lockheed . slewed around in a half- 
circle, and its nose dug into the white 
drifts; and then the tail assembly 
reared high into the air, hung 
poised for an instant, and finally the 
plane settled -heavily on its side, 
shattering the remaining wing. 

Scott’s impressions of the landing 
were kaleidoscopic, confused. There 
had been swift motion, a sudden, vio- 
lent shift of direction, and nex.t a 
series of rough jolts in which earth 
and“sky had merged and changed be- 
hind twisting veils of upflung snow. 
Then, almost as suddenly as every- 
thing else had occurred, there was 
quiet, a breathless, pulsing quiet. 

Scott felt shaken and battered, and 
his head rang from a blow it had 
somehow received. Doggedly he 
pulled himself together, straighten- 
ing from his twisted position in the 
seat and unfastening his safety 
straps. He turned his attention to 
Colby. The other was huddled mo- 
tionlessly, half on one side. Blood 
was trickling down from a wound on 
his forehead, Scott groped for 
Colby’s pulse, and detected a steady 
beat.' The man was- still alive and 
did not seem to have been seriously 
injured. 

Ignoring the protesting aches of 
his body, Scott freed Colby and 
laboriously dragged him from the 
plane, casing him down onto the 
show outside. For a moment he stood 
looking at the unconscious man, 
thoughts of the past rising bitterly 
into his mind. He could leave Colby 
here.,. leave him to freeze to death. 
It would be no' more than just pay- 
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merit for the wrong he had suffered 
at the other’s hands. He could easily 
cook up a satisfactory story to ex- 
plain how it had happened. The plane 
wreck. . .temporary amnesia.... 

S COTT GRIMACED in abrupt 
self-disgust and went back into 
the plane. He found a shoulder pack 
and a couple of other items of emer- 
gency equipment and carried them 
outside. ‘ 

He made an effort to revive Colby, 
but the other did not stir. Straighten- 
ing, he glanced toward the towering 
dome of the igloo structure in the 
near distance. His compact, square- 
jav/ed features creased in a frown. If 
the igloo were inhabited, the pres- 
ence of the -plane would have been 
noticed, and that meant an investi- 
gating committee would shortly be 
on the way over. To judge from what 
he had heard of the mysterious Ice 
Men, they were not hospitable. It 
would be wise not to lose any time 
in getting away from the plane. 

Scott hurried into the wreck for 
the last time, trying the radio. 
There was rio response. The radio 
had been damaged as he had feared. 

Outside once more, he searched 
quickly through the pack, found a 
.45 automatic, and slipped this into 
a pocket of _his leather flight coat. 
Then he turned his attention to one 
of the articles he had taken from 
the plane, a small tent of heavy 
canvas. He folded and arranged this 
so as to form, a crude hammock, into 
which he rolled Colby. Hurriedly he 
fashioned a harness from a coil of 
rope, tying the ends to the hammock.' 
.Then he slipped the pack over his 
shoulders, placing the other items 
about Colby’s unmoving form in the 
hammock and adjusting the rope har- 
ness about himself. He braced his 
body against the harness and began 
to pull, and the hammock slid after 



him along the snow, revealing itself 
as a‘ makeshift sled. 

Scott, headed toward the tumbled, 
snow-webbed slopes of the valley 
wall. He had no great hope of con- 
cealing Colby and himself from pur- 
suers. What he sought was a more 
secure position from v/hich to put 
up resistance. 

Scott slogged through the knee- 
deep snow, his breath making short, 
quick plumes -in the cold air. Wind 
lashed his body, staggering him, and 
snow particles stung his face. Fre- 
quently he darted a glance in his 
rear, but as yet he saw nothing to 
indicate that he was being followed. 

The boulder-strewn base of the 
slopes drew near. The ground rose 
and fell steeply here, and Scott 
found the going increasingly diffi- 
cult. At one point, while negotiating 
a rise, Colby spilled from the ham- 
mock. Wearily Scott paused to re- 
turn the man to his former position. 
A change in the adjustment of the 
hammock and harness seemed neces- 
sary, and Scott was busying himself 
with this, when a rustling ' sound 
reached his ears. At the same time, 
from the corners- of his eyes, he 
caught a flicker of motion; In a 
kneeling position, he twisted around. 
His eyes fastened upon a sight that 
filled him with shocked disbelief. ' 

A few yards away, against the 
•base of the valley wall, stood a wom- 
an, her striking, majestic beauty 
almost as astonishing as the face of 
her presence. She was an exotic fig- 
ure, her face framed in a tall fur 
headpiece, a long cloak billowing 
about her shoulders. She wore a fur 
skirt, and above this a tight-fitting 
bodice. A jeweled circlet showed at 
her forehead, and Scott noted that 
an object resembling a sheathed 
sword hung at her hip. Her hand was 
close to this as she gravely watched 
him, silent and unmoving. 
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The thing Scott found most start- 
ling about the woman was the fact 
that she seemed at least thirty feet 
tall. 

Scott wrenched his mind free from 
its paralysis of surprise and slowly 
began moving his hand toward the 
pocket in which he had placed the 
automatic. He did not know what the 
intentions of the giant woman might 
be, but her advantage of sheer size 
warned him not to take any chances.. 

CHE WAS immediately aware of 
^ his movement. Her splendid eyes 
narrowed slightly, and then her hand 
flashed to the hilt that projected 
above the sheath at her side. Some- 
thing blade-like and bright glittered 
as- it leaped from the sheath and 
swung toward Scott. 

He twisted back in dismay, still 
groping for the automatic, which was 
eluding his gloved fingers. He felt 
the bright length brush his shoulder, 
and in the next instant he had a sen- 
sation as though a sheet of flame 
had risen between the world and 
himself. 

He was completely unable to move. 

The flame died almost as swiftly 
as it had materialized, and Its dying 
left an odd fog before Scott’s- eyes. 
With an anguished sense' of urgency, 
he sought to draw the automatic — 
sought and failed. He could do 
nothing against the numbness that 
had gripped his body. 

Then, dimly, he became aware that 
the giant woman was striding past 
him. He saw her only as a vague, 
looming shape before she faded out 
of range. Statue-like, frozen, he could 
only remain where he was. 

He did not know how much time 
passed until figures appeared around 
him. He could not see them clearly 
through the fog, but he 'was able to 
make out that they were of normal 
height, and that they were dressed as 



exotically as the woman had been. 

. His surroundings shifted suddenly, 
a!nd he realized that he had been lift- 
. ed and was being carried. He thought 
he saw the giant woman again, but 
was not certain. His glimpse of her 
had been brief, and - queerly, she 
seemed to be of ordinary stature. 

The vast igloo towered white and 
close through the fog. Somehow it 
seemed enormously larger than he 
had thought it to be. He was carried 
up an incline of snow and through a 
very high oval opening in the 
structure's side. Through broad, well- 
lighted corridors, then, past' groups 
of staring figures. Faint and far-off, 
came the sounds of voices, excited, 
questioning, speaking a soft, slurred, 
language that he did not understand. 

And then the stream of motion 
past him ceased. He realized that he 
was in a room of some sort, that he 
had been deposited on a long, padded 
article of furniture resembling - a 
couch. 

The fog began to clear, the numb- 
ness to creep from Scott’s muscles. 
Awkwardly he propped himself up 
on an elbow and glanced about him. 

He saw Colby, nearby, stretched 
upon a couch similar to the one on 
which he lay. Colby appeared to be 
still unconscious, and Scott wondered 
suddenly if the other’s injury had 
been more, serious than he had 
guessed. 

He looked beyond Colby and at the 
room. It had the severe, utilitarian 
appearance of a prison cell, small and 
sparsely furnished, the walls of some 
lusterless, gray metal. There was 
just enough warmth for comfort, and 
from somewhere came a faint, steady 
hum that suggested air. conditioning 
apparatus. 

Scott detected a disturbing quality 
about the room, an aura or odor that 
hinted. of great age. He was puzzling 
over this, when he heard a stir of 
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motion behind him. Twisting around, 
he discovered now that there was a 
doorv/ay in the wall at his back, and 
within this, watching him intently, 
were two exotically dressed men. 
Like the giant woman Scott ,ha^ 
seen — who strangely seemed tb have 
lost size at his last sight \of her— 
the two wore tall fur head coverings 
and fur skirts, or. kilts. Each held 
a long, bright object that was not 
quite a sword. 

One of the men turned abruptly 
and left. The other remained in the 
doorway, obviously on guard. 

R^OVING slowly, Scott swung his 

* legs to the floor. He ran his 
hands . over his body as" though 
searching for hurts, using this- as a 
pretense to see if he still ..had the 
automatic. 

The weapon was gone. His leather 
coat had been opened, and he realized 
that he had been searched. He 
breathed slowly and deeply, thinking 
of this, thinking of the wrecked 
plane arid the damaged radio, of the- 
air base from -which he had come, 
a couple of hundred miles away. 

He -felt lost and alone, cold with 
the knowledge that he was a prisoner 
of an unknown race of people called 
the Ice Iiten, wlio lived in some 
mysterious fashion within a struc- 
ture that resembled nothing so much 
as a gigantic igloo. The whole thing 
seemed implausible and unreal, like 
a delusiorr"- or ,a nightmare. He 
searched his mind suddenly, in the 
hope that it might actually be so= But 
even as he did the room about him 
was a solid thing of denial. 

Colby stirred on his couch. He 
raised a hand to his head and 
groaned. Then his eyes opened and 
blinked, and his. head turned as he 
looked about him. He saw Scott. He 
looked at Scott blankly,, and then, 
with .an abruptly sharpened aware- 



ness, his gaze swung back to the 
room. He sat up stiffly and looked at 
Scott again. 

“W-hat's this? Where the devil are 
we? The last thing I remember is 
that we were in the plane, and — ” 

Colby had noticed the guard in the 
doorway for the first time. He broke 
off, staring at the man’s garments, 
his sharp features loosening with 
incredulous surprise. 

Scott laughed shortly, grimly. 
“That’s an Ice Man. We’re under 
guard, you see. This place is the 
igloo thing we saw from the plane.** 
Briefly he explained how he and 
Colby had reached their present lo- 
cation. 

With a dazed expression, Colby 
glanced at the guard again. Then he 
pressed a hand against his forehead, 
and his lips pinched into a white- 
rimmed line. His eyes looked a little 
wild. 

“Scott — we’ve got to' get away ' 
from here!” 

“I don’t think these people would 
like that,” Scott said heavily. “They 
probably have special plans for us. 
Even if we did get a.way, don’t for- 
get that it’s a hell of a long walk 
back .to base.” 

Colby quieted. Returning confi- 
dence took the strain from his eyes. 

“There’ll be a search for us. As 
soon as it becomes clear that some- 
thing has happened to us And sooner 
-or later we’ll be- rescued. This igloo 
place isn’t too hard to find.” 

“It’ll have to be found plenty fast 
to do us any good,” Scott grunted. 
“Another thing, • it seems that the 
people here have some kind of a 
weapon that knocks plane engines 
dead. That would explain what hap- 
pened to the ship we were flying.” 

Colby jerked his shoulders. ‘‘Even 
so, these people don’t have a chance. 
Not with the Army and Air Force 
against them.” 
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"Quite a while is going tc' 'pass 
before the Army and Air Force know 
what they’re up against and start 
doing something definite about it,” 
Scott pointed out w|th growing • ir- 
ritation. “There’ll be investigations, 
arguments, delays, red tape. And in 
the meantime we’ll be right here. 
Don’t forget that.” 

Colby rubbed his jaw, frowning. He 
remained silent. 

Scott bad not ceased to be alert 
to the presence of the guard in the 
doorway. Glancing at the man now, 
Scott saw him look over his shoulder 
and then step to one side, stiffening 
to attention. A moment later Scott 
heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. 

A GROUP of people entered the 
room. In the lead was the 
majestically beautiful woman he had 
encountered at the foot of the valley 
wall. She was of more than ordinary 
height for. her sex, yet there was 
nothing abnormal about her stature. 
Remembering her as he had first 
seen her, a towering giantess, Scott 
felt a deep perplexity. Had it been 
somehow only an illusion? Or was it 
true, that these people had the power 
to alter in size? 

He remembered as well that this 
woman was responsible for his being 
a captive, and he was prepared to 
meet her with hostility and defiance. 
How much of this was due to in- 
jured pride,, he did not try to deter- 
mine at the moment. 

He met her gaze coldly, but in 
the next instant his 'harsh intent 
cracked and threatened to crumble. 
For her expression was eager, and 
underlying it in some subtle yet 
clearly, definable way was a quality 
of strained anxiety, of pleading. And 
with his barriers against her weak- 
ened, he was suddenly and fully 
aware of her vital loveliness. 



Nor was Colby immune to her re- 
gal perfection. He had straightened 
at her entrance, and now was staring 
with, an admiration which he did not 
attempt to hide. Her luminous gaze 
touched him and then returned to 
Scott, as though there were some at- 
mosphere about him that commanded 
her interest. Scott was the younger 
of the ’two, taller and more heavily 
built, with long, solid shoulders and 
features a bit too rugged to be en- . 
tirely good looking. He had cop- 
per-brown hair, thick and unruly, 
and deep-set hazel eyes. His mouth 
was wide and full, the mouth of a 
man who could swing from extremes 
of long-nourished bitterness to quick, 
easy laughter. 

Scott grew acutely aware of the 
woman’s gaze. Deliberately he looked 
from her and at the men who had 
followed in her rear. Only two of 
these seemed to have any real im- 
portance, the others being guards and 
minor officials of some sort. 

The first man was tall and power- 
ful, with a stern, patrician face. 
Ruthlessness showed in that face, 
and fanatic will, and there was some- 
thing in his lidded eyes which sug- 
gested guileful ambition. He wore a 
long crimson cloak ;over a gold- 
worked tunic, knee-length and belted 
at the waist. A jeweled coronet was 
set upon his gray-shot hair, '•.nd in 
one hand he held a sceptre or staff, 
the head of which contained an or- 
nament consisting of interlocking 
golden rings. 

The ornament was oddly familiar 
to Scott. It was, he realized an in- 
stant later, a symbolicaT representa- 
tion of the atom. 

The- second man was entirely dif- 
ferent from the. tall, nobly propor- 
tioned people, of the igloo structure. 
He was short and thick-set, with 
blunt, heavy-jowled features. His 
straw-colored hair was thin across 
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the top of his round, pink head, 
thicker about the ears and clumsily 
trimmed, as though he had with some 
indifference been ^caring for it him- 
self. He was dressed in the garments 
of civilization, a dark .suit, wrinkled 
and threadbare, and a shirt without 
a tie, open at the throat.' , 

The woman turned to this man and 
said something to him in the soft, 
slurred language Scott had already 
heard. The short man nodded quickly 
and smiled. His manner was servile, 
but it appeared to be little more 
than a convenient pose on his part, 
for his heavy-lidded eyes and fleshy 
lips told of a nature calculating and 
sly. . He stepped forward now, ad- 
dressing himself to Scott and Colby. 
His hands had come up, and iri them 
Scott now saw a number of objects 
which he realized had come from his 
and Colby’s pockets. - 

“You are Major Vance Colby and 
Lieutenant Jefferson Scott,” the 
short man said. His voice held the 
taint of a foreign accent, and> when 
he spoke again, it took on a flat 
quality, a note of abrupt signifi- 
cance. “Of the United States Air 
Force. So. Which of you is ■ Major 
Colby?” 

“I am,” Colby said. 

“So.” The man bowed slightly. “I 
am delighted to make your acquain- 
tance, Major.- Colby. And yours also, 
Lieutenant , Scott. I am Emil Krass. 
Like yourselves, I happened to wan- 
der into the valley, and was. ^ .ah. . . 
induced to remain as a guest.” 

pMIL KRASS bowed again, more 
^ deeply this time; in the direction 
of -the woman. He spoke to her in 
the slurred language, with evident 
difficulty, the names of Scott and 
Colby being interspersed with his 
words. He seemed to be explaining 
their identities to her. Then he 
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turned back to the two men. 

"This woman is Zetys. Her position 
here is similar to that, of a queen. 
More precisely, and as nearly as I 
can translate it into English, she is. 
third-order matriarch of Jira, 
a world in another galactic system. 
She- has been especially trained and 
biologically conditioned as a space- 
craft commander.” 

Scott said sharply, “What’s all 
this? Just what are you talking 
aboiit?” . 

Emil Krass’ fleshy lips stretched in 
a thin smile. "This is an interstellar 
vessel, my friend, spherical in shape, 
only half of it being visible above 
the' ground surface. As closely as 
I have been able to determine, it 
has been here for a thousand years. 
''And incredible as it may sound, Zetys 
has liv^d all that time, having been 
biologically conditioned as I have 
mentioned. She is not quite immortal, 
but for all practical purposes that 
may be said to be the case. So.” 

Krass swept one plump hand in a 
gesture. "Enough of that' for the 
moment. To go on with the intro- 
ductions, this” — he bowed toward the 
cloaked man beside Zetys — ” is Van- . 
grud, high-priest of the god power, 
as he calls it. This is -a worship of, 
the forces of the atom,, which the 
builders o'f this vessel had brought 
under a degree of control that we of 
this planet cannot hope to equal . 
for the next two-hundred years. 
Where Vangrud and his contempo- 
raries are concerned, however, there 
has been a certain amount of degene- 
ration, and this has led -to the wor- 
ship of atomic forces, as a super- 
natural thing. I understand that 
Zetys has attempted to discourage 
this, blit it has been a losing fight. 
In the many centuries that have 
passed, the descendants of the ori- 
ginal passengers of the vessel have 
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increasingly changed in outlook and 
belief.” 

Colby, who had been listening 
with 'an incredulous expression, 
voiced a sudden query. “But if this 
Is an interstellar vessel as you say,- 
what is it doing here? Why has it 
been here for a thousand years? How 
did it happen to come to Earth in 
the first place?” 

Krass spoke briefly to Zetys be- 
fore he replied. “The vessel was ori- 
ginally part of an interstellar ex- 
pedition seeking uninhabited worlds 
in other galaxies. Due to faulty 
navigating instruments, Zetys hap-, 
pened to stray from the main group 
and became lost. Eventually she 
reached our sun system, and in order 
to conserve fuel and other supplies, 
she landed in this remote spot on 
Earth. She also hoped that a 'search 
party would finally locate her. She 
was, you see, obeying a cardinal rule 
in such cases — when you are lost 
in a forest, whether of trees or stars, 
remain where you. happen to be and 
wait for help. Zetys has waited for 
ten centuries.” 

“Why is it that her people here 
haven't lived as long as she has?” 
Scott asked. 

Krass conferred with Zetys again. 
He explained, “It appears that her 
near-immortality is the result of a 
radioactive process, which succeeded 
with only a few. These became scien- 
tists,- teachers, and as in Zetys' case, 
leaders. Long-lived spacecraft com- 
manders were particularly needed, 
since voyages between galactic sys- 
tems require many hundreds of years, 
and so many generations go by for 
passengers and crew, that they are 
likely to forget their original pur- 
poses and objectives. Someone is 
needed to remind them through the 
years, to act as a mentor, and guide. 
Zetys comes from a matriarchal Cul- 



ture, which accounts for the reason 
why one of her sex should have been 
chosen for this task.” 

ANGRUD had been listening to, 
this exchange with an impatient, 
scowling expression. Now he spoke 
swiftly to Krass. His voice was deep, 
and resonant, his manner arrogant, 
domineering. Krass nodded at fre- 
quent intervals, finally turning back 
to Scott and Colby. 

“Vangrud is concerned over the 
fact that you are representatives of 
a military power. He sees in. this a 
strong danger to the people here. 
Therefore he wishes to know pre? 
cisely what purpose brought you to 
the valley.” 

Scott was aware of Colby’s quick, 
questioning glance. He spoke to cover 
the.pause, keeping his own voice and 
expression' unperturbed and matter-- 
of-fact, 

“It’s true that we’re representa- 
tives of a military power, but you 
■might explain to Vangrud that this- 
power, the United States, is peaceful 
and friendly. It never makes a hos- 
tile move toward any nation or-group 
unless first provoked or directly at- 
tacked. As representatives of that 
power, every move of ours is made 
according to its principles.” 

Krass smiled his thin smile. “You 
avoided the issue rather neatly, my 
friend. So.” He shrugged his plump 
shoulders, and turned to report to 
Vangrud. The high priest studied 
Scott as he listened, his scowhdeep-, 
ening. 

Scott abruptly wondered just how 
accurately Krass v/as translating what 
he had said — what was being said 
on both sides, for that matter. Krass 
was in a position where he could in- 
fluence the talk to suit his own de- 
signs. Scott’s distrust of the man 
grew stronger. Just who was Emil 
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Krass? How much importance did 
he have among Vangrud and the 
others? 

Vangrud spoke again, his tone in- 
cisive and curt. Nodding, .Krass 
glanced at Scott. His eyes were lid^ 
ded almost sleepily, and the sjy cast 
Scott had' noticed about them seemed 
more pronounced. 

“Some time ago, Lieutenant Scott, 
an Eskimo managed to e.scape from 
the vessel and flee the valley. He 
was. . .ah.', .being detained for rea- 
sons of security. Vangrud demands 
. to know if this Eskimo made con- 
tact with authorities of the United 
States, and if you and Major Colby 
were sent here as a result.” 

Colby said in a low voice, “Scott, 
better be cagey — ” 

“Ixnay,” Scott, said. “No malarkey. 
It won’t hurt anything to come clean.” 
To Krass he saidj “Major, Colby 
and I have ho reason to conceal any- 
thing from you. We admit that we 
were sent to investigate the Eskimo’s 
story. But that doesn’t mean these 
people are in danger. The United 
States is a friendly nation, as you 
well know, Krass. If Vangrud and 
the others mean no harm, then they 
have nothing .to worry about.” 

Scott paused, his gaze sharpening 
on Krass. Then, without altering the 
tone of his voice, he added, “Tell 
Vangrud that — and tell it straight; If. 
you’re trying to play a little game 
of your own here. I’ll know about 
it from Vangrud’s reactions. This si- 
tuation is dynamite, and if you do 
anything to get authorities of the 
United States into trouble, you’ll re- 
gret it.” 

Krass’ thick mouth curled. “You 
are in no position to threaten me, 
Lieutenant Scott. I have seen -things 
aboard thia vessel which have con- 
vinced me that a military force sent 
against it would stand very little 



chance.” 

“Even a military force equipped 
with atomic bombs?” Scott suggest- 
ed softly. 

“Atomic bombs!” Krass scoffed. 
.“The Jirans who built and armed this 
vessel were at least two centuries 
ahead of us in their knowledge of 
atomic science. There are weapons 
aboard that make , atomic bombs look 
like , the playthings of a child. And 
don’t forget. Lieutenant Scott, that 
this ' is an interstellar vessel. It can 
be moved — moved beyond the range 
of the most modern military air- 
craft.” ■ 

"B^RASS’ grimness faded under a 
mocking' smile. “Another thing, 
there is a' field of force about this 
vessel, which affects all matter enter- 
ing it in a most peculiar way. One 
direct manifestation of that field of 
. force is the fact that it causes inter- 
nal combustion engines to cease func- 
tioning. This, of course, is the rea- 
son why your aircraft was forced 
down. But to go on to a more aston- 
ishing phenomenon. Lieutenant Scott, 
.just how tall do you think you are at 
the moment?” 

Uncertainty struck. Scott as he re- 
called Zetys’ towering appearance 
when he had first seen her. He said 
slowly, “Judging from the others 
present, I’d say I was no taller than 
normal.” 

.Krass shook his balding head, his 
mockery growing. “Wrong. You are 
approximately one foot tall.” 

Scott stared in amazement. Disbe- 
lief rose in him, but again he remem- 
bered Zetys as she had looked back at 
the foot of the valley wall. He had 
been at the very edge of the force 
field then, he realized, within its in- 
•fluence and diminished in height. 
Zetys, however, had been beyond the 
edge of the field. Her height had 
been normal in relation to the human 
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scale, but to him she had seemed a 
'veritable giantess. Later she had 
stepped into the field, and when he 
had' 'seen her again, she had been 
“normal” ' in relation to his reduced 
viewpoint. 

Colby, too, was staring at Krass. 
He burst out, “You’ve been making 
some wild claims, but this story about 
us being a foot high is the most ri- 
diculous of all.” 

“So?” Krass murmured. “I believe 
Lieutenant Scott thinks otherwise.” 

Scott nodde-d reluctantly. Briefly • 
he told Colby of what he had seen in 
his first encounter v/ith Zetys. Re- 
turning his attention to Krass, he 
asked: . . 

“Admitting that we are only a foot 
high, w’hat is the purpose of it?” 

“Primarily to conserve space with- 
in the limited confines of a vessel 
such as this, especially’ with the in- 
crease in numbers of those aboard 
after some dozen centuries. The force 
field is set up in such a way that the 
vessel itself is not affected. Most im- 
portant, and the point to which I 
was coming, is that the field can be so 
adjusted that objects entering it be- 
come so small as to be invisible to 
the unaided eye; so small, in fact, 
that for all practical purposes they 
cease to exist. Think of this happen- 
ing to a bombing fleet. Lieutenant 
Scott. It should show you how, im- 
pregnable we are here, and how emp- 
ty your threats are.” 

Scott said slowly, “You’re taking 
a lot on -yourself, Krass. Just who 
are you? How do you fit in with all 
this?” ' 

Without actually moving, the short 
man somehow managed • a swagger, 
complacent and self-assured. “At the, 
moment you might call me an advis- 
er to the Jirans on matters pertain- 
ing to the outside world. Zetys has 
allowed her people no intercourse 
with our race, and consequently they 



know practically nothing about us. 
Vangrud in particular has come to 
rely on me for information Be- 

fore ending up here, however, I was 
what might be called an explorer with 
a special interst in Alaska. My Find- 
ings were considered very valuable 
in certain quarters. But right now 
I am oh the threshhold of even more 
important information — information 
for which I shall be greatly rev^ard- 
ed.” . 

“I get it,” Scott said bleakly. 
“You’re a foreign agerit, Krass— a 
spy!” 

“Perhaps — ^but bear in mind the 
fact that your suspicions aren’t go- 
ing to do you a bit of good,” Krass 
returned, his manner calm and as- 
sured. 

\7ANGRUD broke in with renewed 
’ impatience, questioning Krass. 
The latter spoke at considerable 
length jerking his plump hands in 
emphatic gestures. He concluded on 
a grim hote, which for. some not im- 
mediately apparent reason drew from 
Zetys a swift protest. Vangrud added 
his own resonant tones in what was 
clearly a defense of Krass, and with- 
in moments an argument ensued that 
left Zetys’ exquisite features flushed 
and angry. Drawing herself up to her 
full regal height, she spoke sharply 
to Vangrud, who presently bowed in 
sullen acquiesence. 

Krass threw a sidelong look at 
Scott and murmured, “You and Major 
Colby may consider, yourselves for- 
tunate — at least for the present._;;Van- 
grud is in favor of having you both 
executed immediately. Zetys, how- 
ever, is inclined to be lenient. But the 
situation may change... and very 
soon.” 

Voicing an imperious .command, 
Zetys strode from the room. Vangrud 
sent a baleful glance at Scott and 
Colby before he followed her out. 
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Krass noticed the -gTance, and smiled 
mockingly at the two men as he left 
also. 

Shortly Scott and Colby were 
alone, and the metal door to the room 
slid soundlessly and firmly shut. An 
instant before- it closed, however, 
Scott saw two guards take up sta- 
tions in the corridor beyond. 

Colby sat down on one of the 
couches and looked dully at the floor. 
He shook his head slowly from side 
to side. 

“What a mess!” he muttered. 
“What an insane, hopeless mess! It 
. . .why, it’s like, a bad dream. I keep 
thinking that I’m going to wake up 
any second and find, myself back at 
base.’* ’ 

Scott had lighted a cigarette and 
was' pacing the room. “It’s a mess, 
all right — ;and Krass is'the one be- 
hind it. He’s been feeding Vangrud 
ideas, and it isn’t hard to guess what 
those ideas might be. I’ve noticed 
that Zetys and Vangrud keep going 
off in opposite directions. They can’t 
both run this . place, and sooner or 
later they’re going to put up a fight 
to see who’s boss — ^most likely 
sooner, with Krass egging Vangrud 
on.” 

Scott stopped and swung around to 
face Colby, anxiety deepening in his 
words as he continued: “Vangrud’s 
inexperienced in the ways of the out- 
side world, that’s easy to make out. 
Krass, though, is a smooth customer, 
and I’ll bet he’s rigging up one hell 
of a big double-cross. Most likely he’s 
scheming to have Vangrud take over 
this ship, Then he’ll talk Vangrud 
into trying to take over the Earth, 
too, using that. as an opening to make 
contact with the outfit behind him. 
Krass practically admitted that he’s 
a foreign agent, and you know what' 
that means. If the weapons and scien- 
tific knowledge of the Jirans fall into 
the wrong hands, it means that bur 



own nation is doomed. Those Krass 
■represents would set themselves up 
as rul^js of the world. Vangrud, of 
course, would be eliminated quickly 
enough once his usefulness had 
ended.” 

Colby gripped hard at his knees, 
his face gray and drawn. “We’ve got 
to stop it, Scott! We've got to get 
out/of here somehow and return to' 
base.” 

“That,” ‘Scott said heavily, “is go- 
ing to be anything but easy. 'We’ll 
need help— inside . help. The way 
things look, Zetys is the only per- 
son here who might side with us. But 
I’m not so sure about her.” 

Scott turned to gaze narrow-eyod at 
the door, and oddly at that, moment 
he thought of Colby’s use of the 
word, we. It was no longer “you” or 
“I”, with a world of hostile implica- 
tion behind this difference in identi- 
ty. Now it was “we.” Their predica- 
ment had thrown them together -in 
spirit, and for the first time they 
were thinking and feeling as one 

It was soniehow good. 

Scott smiled slightly and dropped 
his cigarette to the floor, crushing it 
out with a heel. He went to the door 
and beat against it with \the flat of his 
. hand. 

, Colby rose startledly. “Scott... 

what are you trying to do?” 

. “I don’t know yet,” Scott said. 

DOOR slid partly open to re- 
veal the questioning, wary fea- 
tures of one of the guards. The other 
stood peering over his shoulder. 
Both gave evidence of being alert 
for trouble. 

“Zetys,” Scott said. He pointed to- 
Colby and himself and repeated, 
“Zetys.” 

The foremost guard shook his head 
with an instantly grim expression. He 
jerked a hand at his companion, in- 
dicated himself, and said, “Vangrud.” 
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Then he moved back, and the door 
slid shut again. 

“That demonstration was enough to 
write a book about,” Scott murmured. 

Colby nodded bleakly. “They’re 
Vangrud’s men. And it seems they’ve 
had orders not to let" us get in con- 
tact with Zetys. Vangrud and Krass 
aren’t taking any chances with us.” 
Scott lifted his shoulders in a hope- 
less shrug and’ stretched out on his 
couch. “I guess the only thing left 
for us to do is to wait for further de- 
velopments.” 

Reclining on the couch, he waited. 
His motionlessness gave no hint of 
the tension mounting within him. 

The hours crept by with torturous 
slowness,'' The only sound in the room 
was the faint hum that rose from 
somewhere behind the walls. Beyond 
the door there was a deep silence. 

Colby spoke only once, uncon- 
sciously,. voicing an irrelevant 
thought that required no answer. “I 
wish I had a drink,” he said. 

- The silence grew and became a 
thing that seemed to ache with its 
own unbearable weight. Then, with 
alarming' unexpectedness, it cracked 
and dissolved. 

From a distance, muffled by inter- 
vening metal walls, came a sudden 
murmur of sound. It swelled in vol- 
ume and. became distinguishable as a 
blend of individual noises, the pound- 
ing of feet, the shouts and cries of 
men. 

Scott had leaped to his feet and 
stood pressed tensely against the 
door, listening, Colby stood beside 
him, eagerness and foreboding strug- 
gling for supremacy in his. face. 

“Sounds like all hell has busted 
loose,” Scott muttered. “And unless 
I miss my guess, Krass and Vangrud 
are the ones behind it.” 

The hubub came closer. 'Within a 
short time the noises were just be- 
yond the door, indicating that a tem- 



pestuous battle was taking place. Men 
screamed and cursed, and the walls 
seemed to quiver from the impact of 
human bodies. 

Abruptly Scott caught at Colby’s 
arm. “Back (” he said. “Get away from 
the door !” 

They retreated to an adjacent cor- 
ner of the room, and seconds later 
the door slid open. Zetys leaped into 
sight, her face flushed with exertion, 
a sword-like weapon gripped in one 
slim hand. Her cloak was torn and 
singed as though by flame. She had 
lost her tall fur headpiece, and her 
silken hair fell in a disheveled tum- 
ble about her shoulders. ° 

She glanced swiftly about the room, 
relief springing into her face as she 
saw Scott and Colby. In the doorway 
behind her a , number of men and girls 
crowded. Their expressions were cu- 
rious and. friendly, despite the still 
visible strain of battle. All held a 
variety of strange-looking weapons. 
. Zetys gestured — and then, with 
stunning surprise, she broke into in- 
telligible speech. “Come with me,” 
she said. “We must leave here quick- 
ly. Even now Vangrud is bringing up 
new forces for a counter-attack.” 

Scott moved his head in a swift nod 
and strode forward. “We’re with you. 
Let’s go !” 

“A moment.” Zetys 'turned to the 
gathering behind her and spoke -hur- 
riedly. ' A ripple of motion started 
somewhere at the rear of the massed 
figures, reaching back into the room. 
Zetys was handed two slim, cylindri- 
cal objects, each with a handgrip at 
one end. She turned these over to 
Scott and Colby, revealing them as 
weapons and explaining' their use. 
Then she called a command, and with- 
in instants Scott and Colby were, run- 
ning beside her as the rescue party 
hurried through the broad corridors 
of the Jiran ship. Scorched walls and 
fallen figures along the way gave evi- 
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dence of the furious struggle that had 
taken place. 

A GROVVING clamor of excUe- 
ment resounded throughout the 
ship. ■ Listening, Scott realized that 
other battles were now being waged. 

Zetys caught his glance and ex- 
plained rapidly, “My followers and 
those of Vangrud have long been di- 
vided against each other. Little was 
needed to hurl them into war. Word 
of my action has spread everywhere 
within the vessel, and how there will 
be a fight to the death.” 

“How much of a battle will Van- 
gfud be able to put up?” Scott asked. 

“His forces are superior in num- 
bers,” Zetys returned briefly. “But I 
have a plan that may bring about his 
defeat. Everything 'rests on whether 
we can reach and take possession of 
the heart of the vessel, the control 
center.” 

Nothing more was said as Zetys’ 
hurrying band of partisans reached a 
broad stairway and streamed upward 
along it to a higher region of the ship. 
Another series of corridors appeared 
ahead, and the breathless race con- 
tinued unchecked. ' . 

Panting with effort, Scott won- 
dered how much further . Zetys and 
the others had to go before reaching 
their destination. The alien ship 
seemed awesomely huge. After a mo- 
ment he flung a question at Zetys. 

“How close are we to this control 
center you mentioned?” 

“Quite close. It is on the next lev- 
el.”’ 

• Crashing noises and distant screams 
rose above the tumult that filled the 
great sphere. Occasionally Zetys’ ad- 
vancing band encountered besieged 
companions and small groups of ene- 
mies. Brief, fierce clashes followed, 
and-the trip was resumed. The rescued 
sympathizers, where that happened 
to be the case, immediately joined 



Zetys’ group. 

Another stairway was reached, »and 
once more the band mounted upward. 
Hope rose within Scott. This was the- 
level on which the control center was 
located. If Zetys were able to take 
possession of it, the schemes of Krass 
and Vangrud would come to a quick 
end. 

Now that their goal was close, 
Zetys’ followers swung through this 
final series of corridors at an even 
faster pace. Excitement flowed like a 
current among them. There were eag- 
er whispers, swiftly exchanged glanc- 
es. Hands tightened on weapons, eyes 
glittered in mounting tension. 

Then, as the strung-out line of hur- 
rying figures reached a cross-corri- 
dor, disaster struck with numbing 
speed. Shouting and brandishing 
weapons, a mob of tnen and women 
erupted from both ends of the inter- 
secting passage and threw themselves 
upon Zetys’ surprised band. 

To Scott, who with Zetys and Col- 
by was situated some distance back, 
it was not at once clear what had hap- 
pened. But within seconds he realized 
that Zetys’ group had been attacked 
by an opposing force of Jirans, allies 
of Vangrud. The attacking party had 
evidently, b&en on its way to the con- 
trol center also. Discovering the ap- 
proach of Zetys and her partisans, 
they had set an ambush. . 

For a space of several seconds the 
attackers enjoyed their advantage of 
surprise, cutting deeply into the fore- 
most ranks of Zetys’ followers. Then, 
recovering from their dismay, th*; be- 
sieged Jirans gathered themselves to- 
gether as a fighting force and began 
putting up grimly determined resis- 
tance. A maelstrom of battle filled 
the corridor from wall to wall, broken, 
into little whirlpools of individual 
combatants, heaving back and forth as 
a mass. Shouts and screams lifted. 
Bodies leaped and twisted, rose and 
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fell in a kaleidoscope of action. 
Strange Jiran weapons flashed -and 
hissed amid the confusion, generating 
a heat that clogged the air and filled 
it v/ith the odors of scorched fabric 
and burned flesh. 

Z ETYS WAS shouting orders, and 
shortly it became clear what it 
was she wanted done. Her followers 
began pressing back against the walls 
of the corridor on either side, thus 
putting • Vangrud’s cohorts between 
them, and in this way catching them 
in a deadly cross-fire. 

A number of the more reckless and 
swift-moving among the attackers 
managed to penetrate this seething 
lane in safety, with the evident pur- 
pose of reaching Zetys. Almost be- 
fore lie knew just what was happen- 
ing, Scott found himself confronted 
by a savage-faced opponent, who 
caught' at his throat and lifted a club- 
like weapon high. Deliberately Scott 
threw his weight against the man, 
catching him in the groin with an 
up-flung knee. The grip about his 
throat loosened, and while still locked 
together, Scott brought up the muz- 
zle of his cylindrical weapon and 
pressed the firing stud. A bolt of 
flame tore into his antagonist, and 
the man dropped, to be immediately 
trampled underfoot. 

Scott fired again as a second man 
leaped toward him. Then he whirled 
to where Colby, nearby, was strug- 
gling with two Jirans, a man and a 
muscular, wild-eyed woman. Sending 
a bolt of flame into the man, Scott 
caught the woman from behind, pull- 
ing her away from Colby and hurling 
her to the floor, where she was quick- 
ly lost in a tangle of legs. Colby, it 
appeared, had lost his weapon. He lo- 
cated another now, grinned briefly at 
Scott, and threw himself back into 
the battle. 

A short distance away, Zetys and a 



lone companion were jammed into a 
close-packed struggle v/ith three men. 
Zetys’ shining hair lay. in a tangle 
about her head, and blood seeped 
down from a shallow wound on one 
temple. 

Scott ' dispatched one of the men, 
and then, as Zet3rs’ companion fell, 
he darted at a second and clubbed 
him to the floor with a violent sweep 
of his fist. Zetys accounted for the 
third man, and in the next instant 
Scott felt a rush of searing heat past 
his ear. He ducked and whirled, see- 
ing Colby fire a bolt into his attacker 
before the man could aim his wea- 
pon again. 

“That makes us even!” Colby pant- 
ed at Scott. 

Glancing swiftly around, Scott saw 
that this portion of the battle scene 
had been wiped clean of enemies. But 
Zetys’ band had been outnumbered to 
begin with, and now the fight was 
going against them. Already her ex- 
hausted, despairing supporters were 
pushing their, way past in a growing 
retreat. 

Zetys looked hopelessly at Scott. 
“My plan has' failed. We cannot hope 
to reach the control center now.. My 
followers have been reduced in num- 
bers, and there will .be no time in 
which to obtain reinforcements. Van- 
grud has been warned- He will now 
be alert.” 

Scott ran a hand over his sweat- 
streaked forehead and frowned in 
thought. “I think we still have a 
chance... a mighty slim one, but it’s 
the only one left.” He explained in 
brief, hurried sentences. 

Zetys hesitated, then nodded her 
head, a wan hope struggling in her 
eyes. Scott spoke swiftly to Colby, 
and together they bent to the fallen 
figures that lay nearby, stripping 
them of their outer garments. Then 
Scott turned back to Zetys. 

“All right, let’s get away from 
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here!" 

■piRST a trickle, the retreat was 
' now a flood. With Zetys and Col- 
by, Scott plunged into the disorgan- 
ized mass of running, figures, follow- 
ing the flight down the corridor, 
back along the route by which they 
had come. 

Scott kept' glancing about him re- 
peatedly as he moved. After some 
distance had been passed, he saw a 
gaping doorv/ay. Signalling to Zetys 
and Colby, he darted into it. The 
maneuver went unnoticed in the con- 
fusion, and Scott slid the door shut. 
He remained there, listening, as the 
retreat pounded by, with Vangrud’s 
victorious cohorts in hot pursuit. 

Assured finally that his stratagem 
had not been detected, Scott turned 
his attention to the room in which he 
and the others had taken refuge. It 
consisted of three luxuriously fur- 
nished compartments, all deserted. 
Scott jerked his head in a gesture at 
Colby, then, with the Jirarr garments 
they, had taken, they hurried into one 
of the other rooms. There they re- 
moved part of their outer clothing, 
substituting it for Jiran garb. Scott 
felt a brief flash of humor, as he took 
in Colby's exotic appearance, knowing 
that he himself looked just as strange. 

They rejoined Zetys, who exani- 
ined them critically and nodded. “You 
would not survive a close inspection, 
but I think you will do for the plot 
you have in mind.” 

Scott questioned her as an abrupt 
thought struck him. “How is it that 
you are able to speak my language? 
I assumed you didn't understand it, 
since you let Krass do all the talk- 
ing.” - 

Zetys smiled slightly, “I have lived 
for a long time, remember — a very 
long time. Numerous persons have 
found their way into the vessel dur- 
ing the last century or so, and from 



certain of these I learned to speak 
, English. But I did not trust Krass, 
and concealed my knowledge from 
him. I hoped in this way -to learn of 
possible treachery.” / / 

“Then that’s the reason why you 
decided to take immediate possession 
of the. control center,” Scott said. 
'“Krass talked too much. He dropped 
a, hint of his and Vangrud’s plans, 
not realizing -that you were able to 
understand what he said.” 

Zetys nodded, and Scott felt a sud- 
den admiration for her. At the mo- 
ment he seemed to see her more clear- 
ly than he had been able to do in the 
tumultuous rush of events, and her 
loveliness was suddenly" sharp and 
vivid before his eyes; It seemed to 
radiate through the stains of battle 
covering her, bringing an ache of 
wistfulness to him. With an effort 
he turned away, striding to the door. 

Except for strewn figures of the 
dead and seriously wounded, the cor- 
ridor was deserted. Vangrud’s min-, 
ions ,had pursued Zetys’ defeated 
band into some more remote part of 
the ship. It was precisely the situa- 
tion Scott had hoped would take 
place. 

He gestured to Zetys and Colby, 
and together they hurried out into 
the corridor. Zetys paused-only long 
enough to\natch up a fur headpiece 
that lay near, the body of a woman, 
arranging this so as to conceal her 
face. They began running then in the 
direction they had originally been 
taking when attacked. 

“If we meet any of Vangrud’s men, 
keep moving,” Scott said. “Don’t stop 
or hesitate. We’ve got to get across 
the idea that we’re on Vangrud’s side; 
If any questions are asked about our 
reason for entering the control cen- 
ter, our story will be that we have a 
message for Vangrud, concerning 
Zetys.” ' 

Scott glanced- at the woman. 
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‘‘You’ll do the talking, of course. 
Think you’ll be recognized easily?” . 

She indicated her disheveled ap- 
pearance. “Like this, no. Further, I 
have kept much to myself of late 
years. Perhaps that has been my mis- 
take. My people have gradually 
grown apart from me.” 

'^HEY PASSED the intersection, 
continuing toward the end of the 
corridor. As they neared this, a group 
of armed men appeared, hurrying for- 
ward upon a mission of some sort. 
Faltering only slightly now. that the 
test had come, Scott and the others 
continued their advance. 

The group of men slowed in ap- 
parent suspicion. Fighting was still 
• in progress throughout the Jiran 
ship, and it was difficult as yet to 
'tell friend from foe. Noting the un- 
certainty of the group, Scott instant- 
ly raised a hand in friendly fashion, 
and Zetys, taking his cue, spoke a 
few brief words containing Vangrud’s 
name. 

The men grinned and drew aside 
to let them pass. They reached the 
end of the corridor and turned into 
a very wide curving passage. Numer- 
ous groups of people were present 
here, some merely standing about and 
talking in excited voices, others hur- 
rying away on mysterious errands. A 
confused babble of noises filled the 
air. 

“This is the heart of the ship,” 
Zetys explained to Scott. “Here were 
once the executive offices, the pilot 
room, and the various other depart- 
ments necessary to the function of 
the vessel. It is known as the control 
center. Vangrud uses most of it now 
as a sort of temple for the worship 
of what he calls the god power, which 
is nothing more than the energy of 
the atomic engines. I realize now that 
he must have seen the importance of 
the contioi center in the event of a 



mutiny, v/hich is why he made it his 
headquarters. ... I had been too sunk 
in boredom and unhappiness to pay 
much attention to what was ^oing on 
around me. If I succeed in regaining 
my authority, however, all that will 
be changed.” ' • • 

They continued at a walk, Zetys 
slightly in the lead as she guided the 
two men tov/ard their destination. 
Glancing about, Scott was reassured 
to note that their progress was draw- 
ing little if. any attention. 

A short time later, Zetys threw a 
warning glance over her shoulder, and 
Scott saw that they were approaching 
a huge doorway, its double sliding 
.panels partly open. Evidently, he de- 
cided, this was the entrance to the 
control center proper. He felt his pul- 
ses quicken, felt tension knot-like 
within him. 

A cordon of grim-faced men. and 
■ women stood before the doorway. 
They held ready weapons and gave 
every indication of being on the alert 
for trouble. Beyond the sliding doors, 
more armed Jirans were visible. 

With a pretended air of import- 
ance, Zetys strode directly up to the 
cordon. She spoke in a roughened 
voice to the figures nearest her, a 
hard twist to her lips. An instant la- 
ter a man strode forward, his gold- 
worked tunic and the diadem at his 
forehead indicating him as an officer 
of high rank. This man questioned 
Zetys, and, she replied curtly. Scott 
heard her mention her own name, and- 
that of Vangrud, , and he knew she 
was giving the story which had pre- ' 
viously been arranged. , 

. The officer hesitated. He glanced 
searchingly at Scott and Colby, an'd 
for a moment Scott felt a band of 
ice tighten around his chest. Then 
the officer seemed to reach a decision, 
nodding his head and gesturing for 
Zetys and her companions to follow. 
He led the way past the cordon and 
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through the huge sliding doors, then 
through a series of halls, until’ pres- 
ently he came to another doorway, 
smaller than the first, As they were 
about to enter this,' a man emerged 
and began impatiently to push his 
way past Then the man stiffened, 
staring first at Scott and next at 
Colby and Zetys. 

It was Emil Krass. 

Krass’ heavy-jowled features twist- 
ed in a grimace of alarm; and his 
thick lips parted for a shout. 

T TRGENCY was a wild drumining 
in Scott. They couldn’t fail now, 
not after they had come this far! 
He knew ,thr#y must not' fail. He ex- 
ploded into frantic motion. 

Before Krass could complete his 
shout, Scott clutched at the still un- 
'comprehending officer and gave him 
a violent shove. The man bowled into 
Krass, and both went sprawling. 

“Go ahead!” Scott snapped at 
Zetys and Colby. “Hurry!” He 
shoved them toward the doorway, 
crowding on their heels as they tum- 
bled through. Zetys whirled to slide 
the door shut, operating a lever me- 
chanism to keep it locked. 

“It wilT hold long enough I” she 
said. 

Scott nodded. “All right, come on ! 
We’ve got to find Vangrud!” 

He saw that they were in a long 
room, around the walls of which were 
charts and innumerable instruments, 
and in the center, a complicated rect- 
angular device that looked like a cal- 
culating machine. There were also 
four men in the room, all. in gold- 
worked tunics arid with diadems at 
their foreheads. The men had been 
staring in bewilderment at Scott and 
the others. Now, their glances nar- 
rowing, they whirled to reach for 
weapons. 

Scott brought up the cylinder in 
his hand and pressed the firing stud. 
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One of the men dropped as the bolt 
hit him, and then, as Scott shifted 
the muzzle of his weapon, a second 
fell also. Zetys and Colby were now 
firing as, well, and within instants the 
two remaining men joined their com- 
panions on the floor. 

“Priests of Vangrud!” Zetys said 
breathlessly. “We are well rid of 
them!” 

They ran through the room, emerg- 
ing into a great circular chamber. 
.There were more instruments and ma- 
chines here, rising in tiers about a 
huge central mass. A deep, droning 
sound pervaded the place, underscor- 
ing its atmosphere of tremendous, 
leashed power. Among the tiers a 
dozen or so priests in the now famil- 
iar gold-worked -tunics worked busily 
over various controls, unaware as yet 
of the three intruders. 

Zetys caught Scott’s arm and point- 
ed. On one of the . lower tiers was a 
broad, clear space, . and here, seated 
before a desk on which were numer- 
ous Jiran communication devices, was 
Vangrud. He was speaking swiftly 
into the instruments before him, ob- 
viously receiving reports and giving 
orders. He also was unaware that his 
stronghold had been invaded. 

Scott drew Zetys and Colby to one 
side, where they would be hidden 
from direct view by the bulks of the 
nearest machines. Using these as 
cover, then, they stalked toward Van- 
grud. They reached the first tier and 
worked their way among the ma- 
chines to the second. Still they re- 
mained undiscovered. The space 
where Vangrud was situated was now 
only a short distance away. 

Scott’s breath seemed to pound in 
his throat, as with Zetys and Colby 
he crept toward the final tier. Then 
only a single machine remained as 
concealment. Vangrud’s desk, across 
the clear expanse, was now a mere 
-several yards away. 
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With a grim nod to the two beside 
him, Scott darted from cover and 
ran toward the desk. 

Vahgrud looked up with a startled 
expression. Dismay • came into his 
face. He started to his feet. 

, Incrediby, then, he smiled. 

And in the next instant, plunging 
toward the desk, Scott felt himself 
tear through an invisible something 
that flashed at his touch and struck 
darkness into his mind. 

He fell, and did not know that he 
fell. 

CCOTT NEVER knew how much 
^ later it was when he became 
aware of returning consciousness 
,and finally opened his eyes. He felt 
cold, hard metal under him, and he 
sat up. 

Zetys and Colby lay nearby. Colby 
stirred as Scott watched, and a mo- 
ment later Zetys' eyelids began to 
flutter. One after the other, the two 
straightened and looked dazedly 
about them. 

They were in a small room, bare 
and metal-sheathed. .Scott needed 
only a glance at the room to know 
that they were prisoners. A sick bit- 
terness Hooded him as he thought of 
what had happened. Victory had 
been within inches of their grasp, 
and then had come sudden, complete 
defeat. 

Colby rubbed a hand over his fore- 
head, frowning puzzledly at Scott. 
“I don’t get it. What made us blank 
out like that?” 

“Vangrud had a screen of force 
about the desk,” Zetys said in a 
weary, hopeless voice. ‘T underesti- 
mated him, it seems. Somehow he 
managed to learn more about the sci- 
entific apparatus aboard the vessel 
than I had thought he was able to 
do.” She glanced sadly at Scott. “I 
-am sorry. Vangrud’s triumph means 



great danger for . your world, of 
course.” 

“We did the best we coiild,” Scott 
sighed. More to hide his expression 
than anything else, he turned to the 
door, examining it briefly. It was 
tightly shut, as he had known it 
would be. He shrugged and sat down 
against a wall. 

Silence filled the room. There 
seemed no need for words. Scott knew 
that Zetys and Colby v/ere thinking 
about the same thing that concerned 
him — the fate Vangrud held in store 
for them. Whatever that might be, 
Scott felt certain ' it would be un- , 
pleasant. 

Presently fobt'ste'ps sounded be- 
yond the door. It slid open, revealing 
four men, bleak of expression and 
heavily armed. With Zetys and Col- 
by, Scott was marched from the 
room. They were taken back to the 
circular chamber and up along the 
tiers to a spot that was evidently an 
important control station. 

A group of Jirans were waiting 
here. Dominating them with his ar- 
rogant presence was Vangrud, and at 
his side stood Krass, a malicious grin 
twisting his fleshy lips. The . grin 
broadened as Scott and the others 
were brought up and thrust forward. 

“You caused us a number of anx- 
ious. moments, Lieutenant Scott,” 
Krass murmured. “Fortunately, how- 
ever, you did not succeed in creating 
any serious harm. Now you are going 
to pay for your meddling.” 

Scott looked at the man with hun- 
gry, burning: eyes. He felt at the mo- 
ment that he would -have died gladly, 
if it were possible first to choke the 
life from Krass' evil body. 

Vangrud turned coldly gloating 
eyes from Zetys and spoke to Krass. 
The latter nodded and returned his 
attention to Scott. He gestured at a 
narrow metal door, set within a re- 
cess at the center of the station. In- 
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struments were banked thickly at one 
.side of the panel. 

“Do you' see that door, Lieutenant 
Scott?” Krass demanded. “Behind it 
is a chute that leads directly into* the 
atomic converter at the base of this 
huge machihe. What-Vangrud tells 
me about the temperature of the con- 
verter makes the heat of a blast fur- 
nace seem cool in comparison.” 

Krass smiled again. “You are go- 
ing to learn just how that- tempera- 
ture feels, Lieutenant Scott. Zetys 
goes into the converter first of all, 
as befits a lady of her rank. Then 
you and Major Colby will follow. 
Vangrud is offering the three of you 
to the god power as a reward for his 
victory. Romantic, perhaps, but ef- 
fective — very effective, I should say.” 

^COTT struggled suddenly against 
the men gripping his arms, rage 
and despair filling his mind. His ef- 
forts were futile. Other Jirans quick- 
ly clutched at him, holding him help- 
less. 

Vangrud turned toward the narrow 
door and lifted his arms. He began a 
quickening chant, that rose in vol- 
ume and ended- in a shout. Then he 
whirled around, snapping a command. 

One of the priests turned to the 
banked instruments beside the door, 
pulling a lever. The door slid slowly 
to one side, and as it djd so, a blast 
of sudden heat rushed from the open- 
ing. 

•At another command from Van- 
grud, Zetys’ guards pulled her to- 
ward the opening. They poised her 
• there a moment as they prepared to 
thrust her down the chute and into 
the unthinkably incandescent mass 
below. 

Scott tensed his muscles for a last 
defiant gesture of protest. 

He never moved; 

Somewhere within the control cen- 
ter a siren began to shriek.. The nerve- 



grating sound burst like an explo- 
sion into the tense quiet. It struck, 
a paralysis into Vangrud and his co- 
horts, turned them into blank-faced 
statues. 

Zetys whirled to smile in amazed 
delight at Scott. “The signal!” she 
cried. “The signal! Another Jiran 
vessel approaches! We have been 
found!” 

Her voice broke Scott’s own trance. 
The hands gripping his arms had 
loosened, and now he broke from his 
guards. Bowling men from his path, 
he threw himself at Vangrud.,- Be- 
latedly the high priest sent a hand 
darting down to a weapon in a belt 
at his waist. Fear made a twisted 
mask of his^face. 

Scott struck the v.?eapon to the 
-floor. He grappled with Vangrud for 
a moment, twisting and heaving in a 
sudden pandemonium. Then, beating, 
the resistarice from the Jiran with 
savage hammering blows of his fists, 
Scott grasped him^ swung, him — and 
threw him bodily into the converter 
chute. 

With a thin, wild scream, Vangrud. 
disappeared from sight. 

Colby had escaped his own guards, 
hurling himself at Krass. His strug- 
gle with Krass was fierce, but brief. 
One of the guards at the scene pro- 
duced a weapon, waiting for a chance 
to fire at Colby. The chance seemed 
to appear, and the- Jiran fired. An 
instant before, however, Krass twist- 
ed into the line of fire, sagging 
against Colby as the bolt struck into 
Him, taking life and movement from 
his body. ' 

The other guards had readied their 
weapons by now. But the opportuni- 
ty to use them never came. 

For Zetys had slipped quietly to. 
the instrument bank during the con- 
fusion. She stood there now, her, hand 
grasping one of the levers. Her voice 
cut into the turmoil, and her tone as 
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wdl as the content of her -words 
brought a swift panic to the JiranS, 
freezing them into rigidity. Seconds 
later they dropped their weapons to 
the floor. 

“I threatened to destroy the ves- 
sel,” Zetys explained as Scott hur- 
ried to her side. “I had only to pull 
this lever to release the full power 
of the converter in one terrible 
blast.” 

“It’s over then/’ Scott said. “It’s 
over — .and we’ve won !” 

J IRAN conversation rose in a fes- 
tive murmur about the banquet 
table. Scott sat between Zetys and 
Colby, and on the other side of Zetys 
was the immortal female commander 
of the newly arrived search vessel. 
The tv/o women were deep in conver- 
sation, filling in a gap of a thousand 
years. 

Methodically Scott wielded a scoop- 
shaped eating implement to clean 
the last of the numerous small bowls 
before.-him. The meal had consisted 
of a variety of synthetic pastes and 
jellies, which, while undoubtedly 
nourishing, did not give him the sat- 
isfaction that an Earthly meal would 
h?v£ supplied. He sipped at a goblet 
of green liquid, then, and glanced 
with a kind of contentment at the 
eager faces about him. 

With Vangrud's death, the mutiny 
had swiftly dissolved, and a military 
force sent over by the commander of 
the search vessel had aided Zetys to 
restore quick order. Peace now 
reigned throughout the vast sphere, 
and what was more important, the Ji- 
ran arrivals had fired Zetys’ people 
with a new life and enthusiasm. The 
present banquet was, in a way, an ac- 
knowledgement of that. 

Zetys turned to smile at Scott. 
“Have I been neglecting you?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “All this has 
been very interesting.” He studied 



Zetys quizzically. “What are you go- 
ing to do now? If you intend to re- 
main on Earth, I’m' sure you’ll re- 
ceive an enthusiastic welcome. It 
would be one of the most exciting 
things that ever happened to the peo- 
ple of my world.” 

Zetys shook her head reluctantly. 
“To remain here would be pleasant, 
I admit, but I am afraid it .is impossi- 
ble. You see, it is a Jiran law never 
to interfere with the culture and de- 
velopment of another race. The im- 
pact of Jiran science on the science 
of your race, for example, would 
cause a tremendous amount of inter- 
ference, as you must surely realize.” 
Slowly Scott nodded. “You’re right, 
of course.... You know, this is a 
great adventure — to me, at least, I’m 
strongly tempted to remain here.” 
Zetys’ smile grew wistful and sad. 
“You would not be happy. The Jirans 
are another race. The differences be- 
tween us are really much greater than 
appear on the surface.” 

Scott sensed that there was some- 
thing else which Zetys was leaving 
unsaid, but he understood it with 
painful clarity. There was a chasm 
of a thousand years between them— 
a chasm that could not be bridged. 

He sighed and nodded. “I’ll have to 
go back, I guess.” 

“I will see that you are safely re- 
turned to the military ‘ post from 
which you have come,” Zetys said. 
“It will have to be done in such a 
way as to avoid discovery — under 
cover of night would be best. The 
clothing belonging to you and Major 
Colby will be found and returned, and 
of course, once beyond the force 
field which surrounds this vessel, you 
both will be restored to normal 
aeight. . ..As for myself> I am going 
to a world in a distant sun system 
that has been colonized by my peo- 
ple, following the search Vessel in my 
own.” 
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Scott felt a lingering regret that it 
had to end this way. He knew he 
would never forget Zetys. 

Colby, who had been deep in 
thought during the. meal, now turned 
to Scott. He grinned uncertainly. 
"You know, Scott, I’ve been think- 
ing about that testimony I gave, and 
...well, I’ve realized how wrong I 
was. I guess I didn’t know you. What 
we’ve been through has opened my 
•eyes. . .And, Scott, when we get back 



I’m going to do everything I can to 
see. that you get the promotions you 
have coming.” 

“’Thanks,” Scott said, sincerity 
roughening his voice. “You’re a pret- 
ty decent guy yourself, Colby. I 
guess I didn’t know you either.” 
They grinned at each other. Then 
they gripped hands, hard, acknowled- 
ging the bond that their experience 
had forged between them. 

THE END 
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A n excellent definition — one of the 
best — w h i c h differentiates - between 
men and animals, says that the major dis- 
tinction’ between them is that Man is a 
“tool-using” animal. This is certainly sound 
because animals to an extent have most 
of, the other faculties of men — but that 
one. 

In- considering such a hypothetical ques- 
tion’ one is inclined to ask, “what is Man’s 
most important tool?” And the answer 
comes easily — it is the art of writing, of 
printing, of being' able to record experi- 
ence. But this is in a little higher realm. 
Among all- the actual tools which have 
shaped our civilization, what is truly the 
most basic one? This too is easy to .reply 
to. 

It is the lathe I There is nothing compli- 
cated about the tool— at least in its sim- 
pler aspects — but it is the key to modern 
civilization and industry. 

When the first screw-cutting lathe was 



invented in France and eventually built 
into the Englishman’s, Maudley’s maclrine, 
Man had arrived at the point where noth- 
ing was impossible. The back-geared, screw- 
cutting latlie, carrying a lead sci*ew, is 
capable' of producing such an infinite va- 
I’iety of forms in so many different mate- 
rials that it is the most important tool 
ever built. All other machines are mere 
adaptations of it, from milling machine to 
drill press. 

Several science-fiction writers have im- 
agined the development of civilizations in 
which such tool’s do not exist. Invariably 
their imaginary lands must appear limited 
— their imaginaiy worlds do not have an 
appreciable development. Watch a skilled- 
machinist sometime operate a lathe, wheth- 
• er it be a small watchmaker’s machine 
or a gigantic naval gunfinishing - machine 
— you will, see artistry and craftsmanship, 
at its height. And you will be watching the 
source of all your luxuries and comfortsi 
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S ystems for testing people ar*e now which was concerned with gathering infor- 
employed by almost every kind of an ' matioh from enemy held territories and 
organization which has to employ human which desired to do damage to the enemy 
beings. It is likely -that in the future this behind his lines, required hundreds of men 
testing be even more important because the drfmite capabilities and ^rtain types 

qualities of reliability, calmness, coui’age of reactions. The question was how to select 
under stress arid similar things, will be of them. 

the greatest value.- You can’t have a rocket First psychologists of the OSS learned 
pilot subject to jitters or depressive ten- that looks counted for nothing. A tough 
dencies. - appearing man might be an emotional 

Well, a good many of the rules of testing child, incapable of standing up under the 
have been worked out by iisychologists. Dur- slightest strain. So they evolved, a system 
ing the last war, .this was strongly einpha- of testing which really sepai'ated the “men 
sized. The Office Strategic 'Services# from the boys.” 
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Those men selected to serve as candidates 
with the OSS were pulled from their i*e- 
spective branches of service or from civilian 
life and • gathered together in groups of a 
hundred or so. This was done with secrecy 
and without regard to rank. A colonel might 
hnd himself next to a private or next to a 
ditch-digger without ever knowing it. Then 
the men were given problems to solve rang- 
ing from handling a half dozen other “test- 
ees” in building a bridge to conducting a tea 
party. All the while they were under the 
careful scrutiny of hidden or disguised psy- 
chologists. Efforts were made to arouse an- 
ger and hatred, dispair and disgust within 
the men being tested. Their reactions were 
obseiwed. It was easy under these conditions 
to separate the ones likely to break down 
from the ones who couldn't , be broken dov,m 
under any circumstances. 

A man might be told in total darkness to 
hang from his fingertips from a cliff. Then 
he'd be ordered to let go. The distance to 
the ground at the edge of the fake cliff 
would be ten inches, but the men wouldn't 



know that. Some would .screamingly refuse 
to let go; Others would do so without a 
murmur. 

Fights would be started, insults would be 
bancGed about, hatred and distrust would 
-be created. In this emotional laboratory, in 
this crucible of human w'eakness, the feeble 
would be separated from the sti-ong. 

And it would be found that “background” 
used in the conventional sense, would have 
almost nothing to do with tiie emotional 
stamina and strength of the prospective 
OSS men. The ones who passed would be 
selected for their jobs as suited their capa- 
bilities. Whether the system worked or not 
can be seen from the fact tjiat the OSS 
had almost no trouble with its trained kill- 
ers and after a time other branches of the 
service clamored for men selected by a sim- 
ilar process. Probably in any future W’ar or 
any, future trip— such as rocketry will 
sponser— similar testing methods will be 
'employed so that the risk of failure will be 
minimized. 
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T he U.S. navy is on the ball too. It 
knows .the score. Any future war, be it 
on land or sea, is going to be a war fought 
with rockets and guided missiles. As a con- 
sequence of the realization of this, the Navy, 
has been pouring plenty of money into rock- 
et reseai-ch, less publicized than the Anny's 
,work, although it is taking place at -the 
'same research area. White Sands, New 
Mexico. 

Aside from anti-aircraft rockets, small 
guided missiles and similar weapons, the 
Navy is engaged on a research program of 
heavy liquid fueled rockets. It is working 
on a rocket called the Vikino, the first 
American rocket comparable with the Ger- 
man V-2. The Army’s Wac Corporal can- 
not be compared with the V-2. It is a step- 
ping stone to the latter so to speak. But 
the Navy's Vikinff can very well be ana- 
lyzed in terms of the V-2. The Viking is 
an improvement of the V-2. 

It is a slim vehicle, .a little shorter than 
the V-2 with a pencil fuselage. It is liquid 
powered and weighs but five toris to the 
V-2’s twelve. It has been test fired once, 
reaching an altitude of about fifty miles 
with a velocity of twenty-five hundred 
miles an hour. But this vvas merely a test, 
:in aerodynamic experiment. 

The second Viking now being assembled 
at the -Glenn Martin plant in Baltimore, 
will be fired with these expectations at 
White Sands shortly. It will reach an alti- 
tude of two hundred miles (the V-2 hit 
about a hundred, and twenty) ,and will at- 
tain a velocity of five thousand miles an 
hour (the V-2 did thirty-six hundred). The 



payload of the Viking, is only a hundred 
pounds or so compared witli the V-2’s one 
ton warhead, but here the objective is rock- 
etry, not destruction. Enough instruments- 
can be carried by the Viking to serve their 
scientific purpose. The attitude toward the 
Viking is that it is to be regarded as one 
of the forerunners of "'the first Moon rock- 
et. 

It is a private opinion that the Viking 
may be the top step of a potential step- 
rocket, the second portion of which remains 
to- be constructed though it may be on the' 
drawing boards now. This second portion 
will be a vastly impi'oved V-2 capable of 
carrying a Viking in its nose; much as the 
Army’s set-up sent up a V-2 carryin.g s 
Wac corporal for an altitude record. 

It would be interesting to know exactly 
what is going oh behind the scenes at White 
Sands where this rocket activity is not very 
well publicized. While military research is 
the main objective it is certain that the 
scientific minds doing the work, are cer- 
'taxnly speculating on the possibilities of the 
tool with which they are working.. 

With each passing month, the first Moon 
rocket comes one step nearer to reality. We 
wait with bated breath the announcement 
that the attempt is to be made. It is known 
that a gi-eat deal of excellent and promis- 
ing knowledge is being learned about fuels, 
particularly liquified hydrogen. And that 
combined with liquid oxygen means that the 
exhaust velocities necessary for earthly es- 
cape are getting within sight. Here’s to the 
Viking— one more advance toward Man's 
greatest adventure! 
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T his particular morning I was 
digging among the flowers. I 
was sort of humming to myself, 
feeling kind of at peace with every- 
thing — if you’re a gardner and know 
what I mean. I’d been a trusty for two 
months already, which was quite an 
achievement for me — or so Dr. Wal- 
ters said. 

But I’d learned my lesson and I 
guess the docs thought I. had too or 
they wouldn’t of made me a trusty. 
And I was on my hands and knees in 
this here flower bed, pulling out non- 
existent weeds that the trusty that 
had weeded, it . the day before had 
missed when he was pulling out 
weeds where . there weren’t- any to 
puli; 4, 

It’s a .nice racket, and the main 
object of it, of course, is to keep the 
huts — ^they .include me in that cate- 
gory although, as you will see as'you 
go on that I’m not one at all-^from 
just laying around and looking like 
nuts even from.a'distance. I’m Lefty 
Baker, victim. of circumstances. 

That is, I WAS' a victim of circum- 
stances, but. on this particular day I 
was firm, in my resolve to have noth- 
ing whatever to do any more with 
scientists. If I could stay away from 
those guys a few more months I’d be 
a free man again, 

I’d been snared into the booby hatch 
by an exteroceptor deceptor. I’d met 
poor old doc Winters and helped 
him to escape and perfect his experi- 
ments on immortality, using rabbits 
to try it out on. He’d succeeded, too; 
but the rabbits got loose and -the doc 
had died of a stroke over it. When I 
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tried to warn the farmers about the 
menace of the immortal rabbits the 
sheriff had recognized me. I ran for 
it, but wound up back in. the booby 
hatch anyway. A few weeks later, the 
'papers reported a lot of rabbits all 
-swelled up wandering around in a 
daze, and dying soon after they were 
caught. When I talked with doc Wal- 
ters about it he said if I was telling 
the truth they died of penicillin al- 
lergy, whatever that is. But he said 
it like he knew I wasn’t, so I didn’t 
say anymore. The less you say in this 
place the better. They rush to the of- 
fice and write it all down and refer 
to it later; 

As I. said, I was digging among' the 
flowers — I picked that expression up 
from a poem in a mimeographed 
magazine called Spacewarp that my 
room mate, Cleve Horntuttle, gets 
every month. Pretty nice, huh? 

And I was' firm in my resolve never 
again to listen to anybody that was 
nuts. No more exteroceptor decep- 
tors. No more immortal rabbits. 

Then this new guy comes walking 
across the lawn right up to the flower 
bed where I’m on my hands and knees. 
He stops at the edge of the flower 
bed and stands there watching me. I 
don’t pay any attention to him, sus- 
pecting that he wants to talk to me. 
. After a minute or two' he speaks up. 

“Say, fella,” he says, casual like. 
“You don’t happen to have a small 
crescent wrench on you, do you?” 

'^HAT gives me quite a start, be- 
■ ^ cause just that morning I had 
swiped one from the janitor when he 
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wasn’t looking. I get suspicious right 
^away arid ask cautiously, “Why do 
■you ask, my fine fran?” 

“I have a loose nut,” he comes back, 
smooth as they come. 

“My, how frank you are!” I says, 
sarcastic like. “Do you think a 
SMALL crescent wrench can fix you 
up?” 

“Oh, yes,” he comes back. “It’s just 
a small nut.” 

‘Not being able to think of anything 
more to say, I reach in my overall 
pocket and give him the wrench. 

.Would that I hadn’t a done it, as 
my kid brother who graduated from 
high school would say. When I saw 
what he did with it 1 realized that I 
shouldn’t a, but it was too late then. 

This guy takes. the wrench, see? 
Then he sticks a finger in his neck a 
special way and 'twists it, and part of 
the skin on his neck pops loose like a 
cover on something. 

He reaches in with one hand and 
feels around on what should have 
been his neck bones, but which was 
shiny metal rods instead. He finds 
the loose nut and tightens it up with 
the wrench, cool as can be. 

. When he gets done he twists his 
head around a few times experimen- 
tally, gives a satisfied grunt, pops the 
skin cover back in place and hands me 
back the wrench. 

“Thanks,” he says. Then he justs 
stands. there. 

“You’re welcome,” I says, just as 
cool — cool? I was cold! 

. .1 stick the wrench back in my 
pocket and get down on my hands and 
knees and start digging among the 
vflowers. 

He still stands there. 

“No more, Lefty Baker,” I mumble 
to myself. “Never again. Nothing do- 
ing. No more.” 

But. he still stands there. - 

Finally I can’t take it any longer. I 
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straighten up and look him square in . 
. the eye. 

“All right,” I says, . snarling. 
“You’re a robot. So what? And you’re 
just as sane as I am, but when you 
tell people you’re a robot they think 
■ you’re crazy. Right?” 

- “Oh, but I .AM crazy,” he objects 
in a mild tone of voice. “That’s why 
professor Hamfeathev had me put 
here.” 

“On your way, Bub,” I says. "When 
there’s a professor mixed up in it I’m 
out of it.” • 

He gets a hurt look on his face. ' 

"All right,” I say consolingly. “So 
you’re crazy. How does it feel?” 

“Not bad/’ he comes back. “But it 
was a sad disappointment to profes- 
sor Hamfeather. After all the work he 
did to make me, and I had to turn out 
nuts.” ' • 

“Why didn’t he make another robot 
to turn out bolts?” I ad lib. 

“You don’t understand,” he says. 
“I’m not normal. I DO things. They 
work, too; but they’re impossible, so 
that makes me abnormal.” 

“Like what, for instance?” I ask. 
(Would that — !) ■ 

“I’ll show you/’ he says. “Come- 
with rne.” 

We go across the lawn to the main 
building and go into the men’s rest 
room. He takes a paper cup out of the 
dispenser, then brings a small bottle 
out of his pocket. The bottle is tight- 
ly corked, but' it looks empty to' me • 
from where I stand. 

■ He 'takes the cork . out and very 
carefully tips the little bottle over the 
edge of the paper cup. like he’s pour- 
ing something. 

“Woops!” he says, and makes like 
he’s pouring some of it back. Then he 
fills the cup with water from the 
faucet. 

“Taste it,” he says. “And tell me 
whatjt tastes like to you.” 

“Tastes like plain drinking water 
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to me,” I says skeptically after tak- 
ing a swallow. 

“See?”' he says.. “It works! It al-^ 
ways works ! That’s why I’m craay.” 

“What works?” I ask, puzzled. 

TTE LOOKS around to make sure 
^ no one else is there. Then he 
lays a finger importantly on the little 
bottle and bends forward slightly, 
looking very mysterious. 

“This,” he says in a whisper. “Is the 
greatest thing since man discovered 
fire. It’s greater than the atom bomb. 
It’s even greater than the steam en- 
gine.” 

“What is it?” I ask, backing away 
a little._ . 

“This little bottle,” he says, taking 
a step to catch up with me. “Contains 
—believe it or not — TEN THOU- 
SAND GALLONS of dehydrated 
water! Think of it! TEN THOU- 
SAND GALLONS! Think of. what a 
boon to mankind it is. I put a little in 
a paper cup and added the water to 
take the place of the water that was 
taken out when it was dehydrated — 
and presto! A paper cup full of what 
tastes like — and IS — drinking water! 
You said so yourself.” 

“Look, -rob,” I begin. 

“My name's James,” he interrupts. 

“Look, James,” I say seriously. 
“You’re crazy.” 

“I know,” he confides. “Take this — 
impossible — and yet it works. But,” 
his voice takes on' an. eager confiding 
tone. “This is the least of the things I 
have — ” 

I take a powder, bumping into doc 
Walters as I go out the door. While 
he is trying- to catch his balance I go 
out the front door trying to keep 
mine. 

I go back to digging among the 
flowers, but somehow it don’t seem so 
relaxing like it was before. 

T^HAT WITH my losing my 
ground privileges for a week on 



account of bumping into doc Walters 
without stopping to apologize, and 
then refusing to say why I was in 
such a hurry when they wanted to 
know why, I didn't have ' to worry 
about bumping into James, the insane 
robot, for awhile. There was another 
page in the file on Gregory (Lefty) 
Baker, saying that he (that’s me) had 
developed a new symptom that might 
be significant. Then they send me 
back to ward B and tell me if I be- 
have like a normal nut and just 'sit 
quietly and look off into apace for 
hours at a time without attacking 
anybody dr pulling my hair out I can 
have my ground privileges back 
again. 

So I sit very still and look off into 
space for three days in perfect con- 
tentment, considering it protective 
custody. Every time I think of James 
I get goose bumps and realize how 
lucky I am to be where he can’t get 
at me. 

Then on the fourth day they tell 
me the front office called to say there 
was a visitor to see me. I’m overjoyed 
because the only one it could be is 
Pokey, my old pal, who ran out on 
me when the cop picked me up with 
that.exteroceptor deceptor. 

As I say. I’m very happy because I 
think maybe Pokey is in the dough 
and has made plans to spring me — 
otherwise why should he stick his 
neck out by coming within ten miles 
of the joint? 

I hum to myself while they give me 
a quick shave and slick down my hair. 
Then they take me to the visiting 
room on the first floor and shove me 
through the door of one of the little 
little rooms where there’s a couple of 
chairs, a table, and a rug — all made in 
the occupational therapy shops. 

When they shove me I trip and do 
a jig half way across the room before 
I catch my balance. As it turns out, 
it’s a good thing, because I’m solidly 
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planted on the floor with both hands 
on the table to hold me up when I see 
the visitor. 

In this place you see dames with 
hospitaj haircuts, nurses with white 
uniforms, and you sort of forget there 
are any other kind after a while. So 
when I see a fifteen dollar permanent 
wave, a nice dress filled out just 
right, a pair of manicured hands, lip- 
stick of just the right shade, blue 
eyes with long lashes framing them, 
and a flawless face that has on it a 
nice smile and everything that goes 
with the right side of the tracks I 
feel the weight of my body go into 
the palms of my hands on the table. 

I have not felt like- this since the 
time 1 was dealt four deuces in no 
limit draw and with a couple of hun- 
dred dollars in the pot I drew a fifth 
deuce. ^ 

“Hello,” I squeeks, my knees like" 
rubber. 

Her voice . is low and -cultured — • 
dusky, if you know what I mean. 

“Hello,” she says. “I’m Helen. 
You’re Lefty Baker?” 

I feel my knees weaken a little 
more and just nod my head without 
risking another s.queek. I’m beginr 
ning to be conscious of the fact that 
the way they plaster down your hair 
it sticks out at the ends, and when 
they shave -you you have too much' 
powder on, and that I probably look 
the part of a nut the way I’m stand- 
ing. 

But Helen looks at me like maybe 
I am in a freshly pressed business 
suit and am a respected member of 
society. So a little starch comes back 
into my knees and I manage to stand 
on my feet and shake hands with her. 
Her hand is smooth and warm, and 
she' holds ‘mine with a little pressure, 
friendly like, and I feel my knees go 
soft again. 

“I came to see you because I need 
your help — ^badly,” Helen says in her 



dusky voice. The way she says it I’m 
ready to do anything for her. That is, 
until what she says next. She says, 
“I’m professor Hamfeather’s niece." 

“Oh no,” I says, dropping her hand 
and'backing up until I’m against th-e 
wall. “Uh uh.” 

QHE FOLLOWS me, a pleading 
- look on her face. When - my 
shoulder blades back against the wall, 
she places her hands cn my shoul- 
ders and blinks her long dark 
lashes. 

“It's about James,” she says, her Up 
trembling. And her perfume is like 
digging among the flowers early in 
the morning when the garden is still 
damp w’ith dew. . 

“Whu — what a-b-b-bout James?” I 
stutter, beginning to realize that I 
was losing the battle. 

“He needs human cothpanionship,” 
Helen said. “That’s all, that’s wrong 
with him, really. If he could only find 
a friend, a REAL friend, his psycho- 
sis would leave him.” 

B-b-b-but whu-w hat a-b-b-bout 
m-m-minc?” I object, rhy teeth chip- 
ping against one another. My shoul- 
der blades poke holes in the plaster 
and Helen’s hands settle with a warm, 
dilirious pressure, more firmly on my 
shoulders. 

. “It will help you, Lefty,”, she says, 
and the way she says, “Lefty,” gives 
the name perfume and lipstick' and 
wine and song. “Don’t you know that 
you can’t lick a psychosis by running 
away from it? You have to face it — 
fight it.” 

“Yeah, sure,” I says weakly. “Only 
it faces and fights right back — and 
always wins.” 

“But you’ll win out eventually,” 
Helen says, her face so close to mine 
all I can see is the rich redness of her 
lips, and her eyes are a far away blue 
sky seen through windows in a 
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church. 

The next thing I know I’m standing 
back, my blood turned to high pres- 
sure in my veins, my lips feeling full 
of novocain — and Helen is standing 
there sort of wilted, with a dazed look 
about her like someone . who’s just 
downed their first AWOL cocktail-^ 
arsenic with old lace — half gin, half 
rye, with a squirt. 

She leav^es right after that, shak- 
ing my hand sort of clumsy and em- 
barrassed and intimate, and although 
I can’t remember having said I 
would be a REAL friend to James, 
the insane robot, I know doggone 
well that I- would be a pal of Stalin 
now if Helen asked it. 

'^HE NEXT three days of sitting 
and staring into space are like a 
ten minute ride on a cloud. Then the 
next morning I’m hustled*out with the 
yard woskers to the restaurant for a 
real breakfast instead of the cold, 
stuff served on the ward. And after 
awhile I’m in the same flower bed .1 
was before. 

The non-existent weeds are still not 
there, and I settle down to a long 
morning of not pulling them while I 
look from a distance like I am. 

A red geranium with a dusky per- 
fume brushes against my cheek and 
leaves a cool wetness from dewdrops, 
and I sink down on one elbow in the 
rich black loam and shed a few salty’ 
dewdrops right back at it. 

It’s sort of fun to dig your fingers 
in the rich, moist dirt around flowers 
•when you know you’re stuck with it 
and there’s nothing else to do. You 
get resigned to it, then you get so you, 
lik^it. 

After awhile a figure comes across 
the lawn toward the bed where I’m 
working. It’s the 'insane robot. I get 
a violent chill at the thought of what 
he might spring on me next. But I 
just go on digging my fingers into the 
dirt and pretend I don't see him com- 
ing. 



He comes up and stands there with- 
out saying anything. I go on working, 
humming a tune to myself, pretend- 
ing I’m lost in my thoughts — which I 
am, I guess, because I’m practically 
transfixed by them and they’re all 
about that robot standing there. 

Finally I begin to feel ashamed of 
myself, letting that robot stand there 
all alone with his psychosis — 
ignored. I get so I can’t stand it any 
more, so I look up, natural like, and 
pretend to just see him. 

“Oh, hello there, James,” I say. 
“How are you? I didn’t hear you come 
up.” 

“Hello, Lefty,” he says. 

“Want to join me?” I invite. 

“I’d like that,” he says, and comes 
into the flower bed and gets down on 
his hands and knees and starts weed- 
ing along with. me. But I can see out 
of the corner of ray eye that he has 
something on whatever professor 
Hamfeather stuck in his insides for 
a mind. 

weeds along, silent, glancing at 
me covertly every once in a while; 
a^d I weed along, waiting for the 
lightning to_ strike where it may, 
knowing that where it may is me; 
Finally he says, like a guy talking 
about the, weather: 

“Did you know, Lefty, that nearly 
all the doctors running this hospital 
are insane too?” 

I sink down on my elbows in a 
dead faint. Escaping with doc Win- 
ters was one thing. Going along with 
a robot who was cooking up some 
scheme to cure the doctors in the nut 
house of being nuts themselves was 
something else again. 

I’d learned enough about science in 
the hospi^I library to know that you 
have to have basic premises, and in a 
nut house there are two basic premis- 
es — all the patients are nuts,. and all 
the doctors are sane. But I remem- 
ber Helen, and with a supreme effort 
I rise to my hands again and cautious- 
ly say : . 
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“Yeah?” 

“Yes,” James says firmly. “I’ve been. 
observing them the past week while 
you remained indoors. Quite interest- 
ing.” 

“No do.ubt,” I remark, trying to , 
keep my voice from breaking. 

J AMES IS silent for awhile, work- 
ing the soil around the geraniums 
with me. But I can feel the momentum 
of the flywheels in his brain as they 
go round and round like they do on 
a steam roller, and I feel like I’m 
staked out in front a steam roller 
with it coming toward me, inch by. in- 
exorable inch. 

“It’s a pity in a way,” he finally 
starts up again. “I’m sure they could 
-do a much better job of curing the 
inmates if they cured themselves 
first — or J)ecame inmates and let a 
few really sane people take over.” 
“What leads you to the conclusion 
that the doctors are nuts?” I ask, try- 
ing to steer the subject away, from 
where I know it will wind up anyway, 
no matter what I do to escape it. 

“Several things, Lefty,” he says 
slowly like he’s thinking. “For one, I 
believe there must be something fund- 
amentally wrong with a doctor in the 
■first place before he will come to a 
place like this to earn his living. The 
normal desire of a human being is to 
seek a healthy atmosphere, pleasant 
business contact. To ' deliberately 
choose to devote oneself, exclusively 
to the abnormal indicates a basic mor- 
bidness that is itself a psychosis.” 
“Sure. Sure,” I agree. “But — ” I 
think- I see something to knock his 
argument into a cocked hat-— “By 
the same token you couldn’t get a 
normal doc to come to this place, so 
if you locked up the docs and got. 
some more you’d still be in the same 
fix !” - 

“That’s a good point, well- pux,” 
James says quietly^ 

I sigh with relief, foolishly think- 
ing for a fraction of a second that that 



■v/as that. 

“But,” the' insane robot goes on. 
“I-’d already thought of that and have 
, the answer to it.” 

I start to tremble again, but a gen- 
tle breeze comes into the flower bed 
and I get a whiff of .geranium and 
fresh earth, and a vision of Helen 
bolsters me up. 

“What,” he asks suddenly. “Is the 
only type of perfectly sane person 
that would come here?” 

“Why — I don’t know,” I hedge. 

“Perfectly obvious,” James says. 
“The only perfectly sane type that 
will^come here is the ones that arc 
considered insane and are sent here. 
Right?” 

“Right !” I agree quickly-^too 
quickly. 

“Take you, for example,” James 
goes on in a tender tone^ “Perfectly 
sane, but the doctors don’t realize- 
it.” 

“How did you guess?” I ask, not 
sure whether he was pulling my leg or 
not. 

“It’s obvious,” he said firmly. “Your 
reactions are all normal.” 

“Oh, you’ve seen Helen lately?” I 
asks. 

“Huh?” he asks blankly. “What I 
mean, your reactions to things in ge- 
neral — like your bumping into Dr. 
Walters and not stopping -to apolo- 
gize. That’s perfectly normal.. If 
everyone that did that were locked 
up who would there be to cure 
-them?” 

“You’re a hundred percent right,” 
I says emphatically. “But the docs — 
if you so much as crapk a smile with- 
out, being able to convince them there 
was something to smile about they 
write it down and stick it in your 
file and shake their heads over it.” 

_ “Exactly,” James says. “And that’s 
a psychosis far worse than any the 
worst mental patient in the whole 
place has. It’s what I have termed the 
Insanity Fixation.” 
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Well, right away I like that ex- 
pression. That’s exactly what the 
docs have — an insanity fixation. I for- 
get all about the danger of listening 
to the screwball robot and my 
tongue’s hanging out ready for some 
more of the same. 

I open my mouth to say something. 
He jerks his head around and says: 
“That nut’s loose again.” , • 

“Who?” I ask, jumping. “Where?” 

I do a double take and give. him the ' 
crescent wrench and stick my head 
in the geraniums. I feel that it’s in- 
decent to watch a robot expose his 
insides. 

The power house whistle blows, for 
lunch right then, and James^ of 
course, doesn't eat, so I leave him 
vafter he gives me back my wrench, 
and go eat. 

Y DON’T see him again until nearly 
supper time. I’ve already weeded 
the flowers four times and am start- 
ing on the fifth when he comes walk- 
ing across the lawn. 

I’m still hepped up about that in- 
sanity fixation stuff and want to 
learn more about it, but I’m afraid of 
what else might be cooking in that 
mind or whatever it is. 

James talks about the weather and 
the international situation for awhile. 
We decide it might rain, and that 
world affairs are bad. And all the 
time I’m getting ready to say NO to 
whatever it. is I see cooking in back 
of his plastic eyes. 

But I'm so sure it will be some- 
thing like planning a revolt of the 
patients and locking the doctors up 
that I’m caught napping when he 
does come out with his plan. 

“I’ve been considering ways and 
means,” he says finally, pursing his 
lips. “Basically, both doctors and, 
patients - are IN the hospital, which 
is all that really matters. In some 
ways, you yourself would be more 
confined if you had to take over the 



doctors’ desk jobs -instead of being 
able to goldbrick out here in the 
fresh air all day.” 

“Oh, then you don’t think we 
should lock the doctors up?” I ask, 
relieved. 

“No — James says. “It would be 
better to give them psychological 
treatment without their suspecting 
it — sort of keep it in the background 
like they do. What I want you to do 
is get a notebook and pencil at the 
store and keep a file on one of the 
doctors. That way we can go slow 
and study our results. But you’ll 
have to see the doctor every day and 
find out how he is, and keep track 
of his answers, and write down what 
you think about his reactions.” 

“That’s just what he does with 
me!” I exclaim. 

“Exactly,” James says. “We must 
adopt the same methods the doctor 
uses, and get our licks in the same 
way he does — by psychology.” 

“That’s just what I think,” I agr<,«. 
“That’s a lot better than doing some- 
thing drastic.” 

I see now how I can do what Helen 
wants me to do — be friends with 
James and help him get over being 
abnormal, and at the same time stay 
out of trouble. 

“You’ll have to be careful. Lefty,” 
he warns. “We don’t want the doctor 
to suspect a thing.” 

“You're d — you’re exactly right,” I 
says. And the quitting whistle blows 
just then. I walk fast and get to the 
store and buy the notebook and pen- 
cil from the credits I’ve built up by 
working in the flower beds. I get a 
notebook that just fits into my hip 
pocket. 

Doc Walters comes into the store 
just then. I shove the notebook and 
pencil into my pocket and give the 
doc a professional smile to set him 
at ease. 

“How are you feeling this evening, 
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doc?’' I ask in a tone that hints I 
will'gladly listen to his troubles if he 
has any. . . 

“Just fine, Lefty,” he says, looking 
puzzled. "And how are you?” 

“The same,” I says. “Anything 
bothering you lately? We’re here 

together, you know. Anything I 

can do to help you, I’ll be very glad 

to.” ' ■ . , 

“That’s very nice of you. Lefty,” 
he says. “How would you like to have 
a cup of coffee with me? You have 
half an hour yet before the supper 
deadline.” 

This looks to me like he’s ‘getting 
ready to discuss his troubles with me, 
so I says: 

“I’d be delighted. But I want this 
to be on me, doc. Next time it can 
be on your treat. O.K.?” 

“If you want it that way, of 
course,” doc. Walters says. 

T^E GO BACK and sit in a booth, 
^ and I’m sure then that he' has 
something on his mind, because 
otherwise he’d want to sit at the 
counter.''- 

The waitress brings us our coffee. 

“Anything else you want, doc?” I 
ask. “I’ve got more credit saved up 
than I can use, and I would be very 
happy if you would like a sandwich 
or a piece of pie or something.” 

“If you say so, Lefty,” the doc 
says. “A piece of cherry pie, young 
lady.” When she brings it and leaves 
he asks, “How do you manage to 
have credits to spare, Lefty. You 
smoke and like an extra cup of coffee 
occasionally. That should use them 
up.” . 

“Mind wanders;” I say to myself, 
diagnosing him. 

“What did you say, Lefty?” he 
asks. 

“Huh?” I hedge. “Oh, just mutter- 
ing to myself. The truth of the matter 
is, doc, that Fm very careful with my 
credits; I don’t use them unless I 



have to.” 

“I see,” he says, and I-feel I’d bet- 
ter steer, the conversation to safer 
channels, so I get -.back to the main 
subject 

“I’ve been noticing lately, doc,” I 
says, sipping my coffee and studying 
him over the brim of the cup. “That 
something seems to be bothering you. 
Perhaps if you told me about it I 
could help you. Or maybe it would 
help just to tell me about it We’re 
here together, you know, and al- 
though you’re the doc and I’m the 
patient — ha ha — well, you can never 
tell.” 

A puzzled look gets in his eyes 
again; but lurking in back I see sorbe- 
thing that tells me I hit the nail on 
the head. I hadn’t really noticed any- 
thing. .As a matter of fact I steered 
clear of the docs except when they 
got me in a corner. It was a cinch, 
though, that something had been 
bothering him. 

“Perhaps you’re right. Lefty,” he, 
says with a short laugh. ‘T suppose 
we all have our troubles, including 
me. But I doubt if you could help 
me.” 

“You never can tell ’till you try 
me,-_doc,” I says cheerily. 

“That may be true,” he says. “Tell 
you what I’ll do, Lefty. I’ll think 
about it. O.K.?” 

“You do that, doc,” I says, glanc- 
ing at the wall clock over the cash 
register. "Suppose you see me tomor- 
row. I’ll be out in the geranium beds 
all day. If you don’t show up I’ll 
meet you here, same time or a little 
earlier.” 

T'M .BUSY all that evening writing 
dov/h everything the doc said and 
my opinions about his reactions. It 
fills three pages of my notebook. I 
don’t get it all down and revised as 
my memory brings back 'everything 
until just a few minutes before lights 
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out. My room mate, Cleve Horntuttle 
has his nose in one of them mimeo* 
graphed things, chuckling to himself 
every couple of minutes, and I could 
have been sawing the bars off the 
window and he wouldn’t of noticed 
it. 

I stick the notebook and pencil in 
the pocket of my overalls just before 
the night nurse sticks his nose in the 
door and looks . like he wished we 
were doing something so he could get 
tough. 

I flash him my professional smile, 
speculating on whether I can do him 
any good after I, cure the doc. He 
looks surprised and smiles — the first 
time I ever seen him do it. 

The next morning I can hardly 
wait until breakfast is over and I’m 
out digging among the flowers again. 
The morning’s half over when James 
shows up. I’m just about to take out 
the notebook when a couple of full 
^bosomed dames come around the cor- 
ner of the, shrubery. 

“Oh!” the one in the lead shrieks. 
She backs up in a hurry, pushing the 
other dame with hei% “What a nar- 
row escape!” one of them says from 
behind the bushes as they go along 
the path there. “There were TWO of 
them. My goodness. They might have 
been PSYCHOPATHIC!” 

James lifts an artificial eyebrow 
at me, feels in his pocket, and, with 
a murmured, "Be back in a little 
while,” he hastens around to head 
them off. 

“Pardon me, madams,” I hear him 
say. I hear them gasp. Then he says, 
“Do one of you happen to have a 
drinking cup on you?” 

“Why yes,” one of them says nerv- 
ously. “I have a folding cup in my 
purse. Never without it, you know.” 
She titters hysterically. 

'“Fine,” James says in his most cul- 
tured tone. “There’s a faucet over 
there across the lawn. . 



He’s back in ten minutes. It’s quite 
a nice looking collapsible cup. 

"They didn’t wait for it,” he says 
with a shrug. “Oh, well,” sticking it 
in his pocket. "It will come in handy, . 
Now let’s see what you have in your 
notebook. Lefty.” 

He studies what I've written, nod- 
ding his head now and then and say- 
ing, "Mm hmm.” Finally he bands it 
back. 

"That’s very good. Lefty,” he says. 
"Your conclusions seem to be quite 
sound, too. 'Mind wanders’. Symp- 
tomatic in the extreme. ‘Evasive’. In- 
dicates that the problem on his mind 
is near the stage of psychosis. I quite 
agree with you.” 

. He gets down on his hands and 
knees arid starts weeding. I’m about 
to put the notebook back in my pock- 
et when he says : * • 

"Keep it out, Lefty. I can think bet- 
ter if Fm working, and I want you to 
jot down what I think.' Use the next 
clean page and write at the top, ‘Prog- 
nosis’.” 

So I write at the top of the next 
clean page, ‘Prognosis’. Then I sit 
there with the pencil and notebook 
ready. 

“Probably increased tension and 
emotional stress,” James says sudden- 
ly. “Which might possibly be re- 
lieved by psychoanalysis, though such 
treatment must be disguised so as not 
to alarm the patient.” 

I write it down as fast as I can and 
manage to get it all. James goes on 
digging around the geraniums and 
thinking. 

“Failure to check course of psy- 
chosis may result in transfer of psy- 
chopathic trends to professional at- 
titude,” he says. And I write that 
down too. 

Then I happen to glance toward the 
main building and I see doc Walters 
headed in my direction. 
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"Here comes . the doc!’' I warn 
James. . - 

TTE TAKES one look and scoots 
^ around the bushes, not going 
fast enough to make it look suspi- 
cious. I stick the notebook back in my 
pocket and start weeding industrious- 
. ly. When the doc comes up I pretend 
to be- very surprised to see him. 

“Why hello, docT I says,- standing 
up and wiping my hand on my over- 
alls. We shake hands as 1 step out 
of the flower bed onto the grass be- 
side him. 

“Who was your friend?” doc Wal- 
ters asks casually. “I. couldn’t recog- 
nize him from a distance.” 

“What friend?” I asks. “Oh! You' 
mean that guy that was here. He’s 
just a guy with a loose nut. He comes 
around to get it tightened up now and 
then — ha ha.” . 

“Ha. ha,” the doc echoes. “Let’s 
take a walk over to, the new building 
they're putting up. Lefty.”' 

“Sure, doc,” I says soothingly; We 
start out, . taking our time. Finally I 
ask, “What’s on your mind, -doc?” 
“Oh, nothing much,” he .hedges, but 
Z can see he’s got to talk, so- 1 don’t 
say anything more— just walk along 
and 'keep my mouth shut. “You’ve 
changed a lot lately, Lefty,” he final- 
ly says. “At this rate you’ll be leav- 
ing us pretty soon.” 

Now I know he’s got something 
terrific on his mind. I know the last 
thing he would ever do to me is turn • 
me loose. But the first rule in deal- 
ing with nuts is to humor' them and 
try to coax them out of it rather than 
argue them out of it so I say : 

“I’m very glad .to hear that, doc.. 
In many ways'I would hate to leave 
here — especially now that I’m need- 
ed.” I say this last sort of slyly, hop- 
ing he’ll take the hint and give me 
something to put down in my note- 
book file on him. 



“I'm glad you’re taking an interest 
in the other patients, Lefty,” the doc 
says. 

“Huh?” I grunt. I was so sure he 
was on the point of telling me his 
troubles that his remark didn’t -con- 
nect. 

. “That friend of yours that was just 
here,” he says, smiling. . 

“Oh, yeah. Yeah sure,” I says. 
“Now about this trouble .of- yours, 
doc — ” 

“It’s a very healthy sign when you 
start looking around at other people,” 
he interrupts. • 

■ “Yeah, I know,” I say impatiently. 
“About what’s troubling you, doc — ” 

“There's one thing that’s troubling 
me, Lefty,” he says. 

“Yeah?” I says in a confidential 
tone, feeling, that at last it comes out 
and the doc. gets rid of his psychosis. 
“Tell me!” 

“Before we, can release you,” he 
goes on.' "There has to be a job for 
you to go to, and someone to be your 
guardian and be responsible for you.” 

This completely derails me. I 
wasn’t expecting it: I give a bitter, 
laugh, inside, so the doc won’t take 
away my ground freedom for laugh- 
ing without something to laugh about. 
All these months I’ve been chewing 
my fingernails, down to the elbow 
waiting for this — and now I don't 
want it. 

But can I tell him the reasons? 
Hah ! . - ■ 

'^HEN ALL of a sudden I realize 
what’s behind it all. Subcon- 
sciously . the doc knows he’s got a 
psychosis,, and like all patients he 
wants to get away from the doctor — 
meaning me. The only way he can do 
it is kick me out. Get it? So right 
away he starts ignoring the things 
that prove I’m crazy and concentrat- 
ing on the things that prove I’m sane 
—which I am. all along anyway. 
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I nod to myself, knowingly, and 
decide to pretend to play along with 
him. 

“I hadn’t thought about it, doc,” I 
says, sounding co-operative. “Unfor- 
tunately there isn’t anyone I know 
who would do that. And I haven’t 
any job to go to when 1 get out.” 
“That’s what I thought,”, he says 
quickly, “If I were able to find some- 
one who would be responsible for you 
and give you em^oyraent, would that 
be O.K. with you. Lefty? It would 
only have to be for six months until 
your parole expired. After that you 
could go where you please.” 

“That would be fine, doc. Fine,” 
I says, knowing that people who will 
take a guy fresh out of the nut house 
are as common as Alaska grapefruit. 
Then I sigh, relieved like, making 
like that subject is well taken care 
of, and try to switch back to the ori- 
ginal subject. ' “About what’s trou- 
bling you, doc, — ” 

“That’s fine, Lefty,” he cuts in. 
“I’d hoped you’d be willing to trust 
my judgment in this. I have someone 
in mind that I think will take you 
when you’re released. Now I'll find 
out for sure, and if he will you can 
expect to leave, the hospital very 
shortly. I have to get back to the of- 
fice nbw.” He. glances at his watch. 
“Almost time for you to eat already.” 
He 'smiles and gives me a nod and 
goes toward the main building, leav- 
ing me with my mouth still hanging 
open on what I was going to say 
when he interrupted me. 

I sit down on the nearest bench and 
start writing in my file on the doc. I 
fill four more pages before the lunch 
whistle blows. In the afternoon I 
write some more, and also start fill- 
ing in the prognosis which is now 
really going places. 

TT’S TWO days before I see James, 
the robot, again. Meanwhile in the 



last half of my notebook I’ve started 
a file on a couple of the ward nurses, 
engaging them in conversation and 
trying to draw them out. I keep my 
mouth shut and let them do the talk- 
ing, just saying enough myself to 
keep them going. 

One of them’s married and having 
trouble with his mother in law. The 
other’s single and having trouble with 
his girl friend. 

So when James shows up we have 
a lot to work on. I give him my note- 
book and he spends almost an. hour 
studying it while I go on digging 
among the flowers. Finally he hands 
the notebook back to me and says: 

“You know. Lefty, he’s likely to 
pull a few strings and get you out of 
here at that. It’s too bad we didn’t 
get to him sooner. The subconscious 
workings of his mind are fairly ob- 
vious. All his subconscious desires 
are transformed into the framework 
of hospital procedure.” 

. “Yeah,” I says. “What are we gon- 
na do?” 

“That comes under the classifica- 
tion of treatment,” James, the robot, 
says. “Sayt I think I have it! With 
most men the trouble is women. I’m 
a robot, thank professor Hamfeather, 
so they mean nothing to me; but the 
root of Dr. Walters’ psychosis is 
probably a woman.” 

He jerks his head in the direction 
of the main building suddenly and 
says, “That nut’s loose again.” This 
time I’m not fooled. I reach in my 
pocket and hand him the crescent 
wrench. 

I have my head in the flowers, pull- 
ing up imaginary weeds. All of a sud- 
den there’s a shriek followed by a 
heavy plop. 

“It’s all right, ladies,” I hear James 
say. “I just have a loose nut.” 

I look up in time to see the second 
one crumple. It’s the two dames 
James got the collapsible drinking 
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cup from. TheyVe out cold. And no 
wonder. James snaps the skin of his 
neck ba<jk in place, covering up the 
gleaming metal bones and red rubber 
muscles and hands me back my 
wrench. 

“I think we’d better weed some 
flower bed on the other side of the 
main building,” James says thought- 
fully. 

“Me too,” I says. We start walk- 
ing, getting as many shrubs between 
us and the sleeping females, as we can 
right away in case they come to un- 
expectedly. 

“Now what I think should be done,” 
James says when we begin to feel 
safe. “Is for yoii to lead Dr. Wal- 
ters out by making up a fictitious 
tale about a girl friend, an(3 maybe 
that will get him started talking 
-about his.” 

“Sure enough,” I says, glancing at 
him slyly. “Perhaps you would be 
surprised to learn that I won’t have 
to make, it up.” • 

“Is she^a patient?” James asks. 

^^pATIENT?” I echo. “No. She 
has gleaming golden hair with 
waves in it that cascade like a golden 
v/aterfall. Her chin was molded by 
the gods. Her teeth are priceless 
pearls gathered from the depths of 
the ocean by south sea islanders while 
their girls stood on the saiidy beach 
and sang songs of love that were 
picked up by the warm tropical 
breeze and carried out to sea for the 
divers to hear as they came to the sur- 
face from the coral depths. Her eyes 
— well, her eyes are breaks in the 
ethereal, loveliness of her face, like 
two clear spots in white spring clouds 
drifting -in the , sky, where you can 
look out into the blue sky and see the 
pearly gates with angels flying 
around, and Saint Peter twirling the 
key to Heaven about his finger.” 

“That’s enough,” James says sharp-. 



ly. “After all, I’m just a robot and 
have no interest in such trivia. By 
the way, where did you manage to 
pick up a description like that?” 

“In one of those mimeographed 
things Cleve Horntuttle, my room 
mate gets,” I answer. “But what dif- 
ference does that make? I memorized 
it because it fits her right down to 
a gnat’s eyelash.” 

“O.K. , p.K. ,” James says. “But 
save it for Dr. Walters. If it doesn’t 
bring out the cause of his psychosis 
nothing will. And if you can bring 
that out he won’t want to kick you 
out any more.” 

“O.K. ,” I says, but I smile to my- 
self, because I can see James is more 
affected than he wants to let on. 
We’re passing the store. “I think I'll 
get another pack of cigarets while I’m 
this close,” I says. 

“Go ahead,” James answers. “Any- 
way, I think ril go down by the 
power plant for the rest of the day. 
I’m working on something to increase 
its .efficiency.” 

He goes oh past the store and I go 
up to the door to go in. All of a sud- 
den I stop cold. Through the glass I 
see Helen in there, and she’s with 
doc Walters. The way they laugh and 
look at each other — something goes 
out of me. 

Somebody pushes me gently aside 
and murmurs, “Pardon me,” as they 
go in. Instead of going in, I turn 
away and go out to the flower beds 
along the side of one of the back ward 
buildings. I generally steer clear of 
this part of the grounds because 
there’s people inside, screaming or 
moaning, or maybe several of both, 
and they go by you mumbling to 
themselves like they were two people. 

But now I don’t care. I see it all 
now. I’d wondered how Helen had 
gotten in to see me. Now I know it’s 
because doc Walters gav^ her a pass 
and told her where I was. She was 
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in love with him. 

I thought of when she had come to 
see me, and we'd been standing there, 
so close, and all of a sudden she was 
stepping back with her hair mussed, 
and the taste of her lipstick was mak- 
ing me think I’d been in Heaven. 

Well — instead of pulling imaginary 
weeds in the geraniums I guess I did 
a sprinkling job for a while. 

TN THE morning when I wake up 
Cleve Horntuttle is gone. I won- 
der why they didn’t wake me too. I 
climb out of bed and start putting on 
my overalls when the day nurse comes 
in and says : 

"Take those things off. You go be- 
fore. Staff this morning.” 

"Huh?” I says. "Staff?” 

"Sure,” he says, a big smile on his 
face. "And you haven’t got a thing to 
v/orry about. Dr, Walters has got it 
all fixed up. Just don’t give them any 
funny answers, and forget all about 
the queer ideas you used to have, and 
you’ll come through with flying col- 
ors,” 

I dress slow, trying to think things 
out. The whole thing’s soured on me 
now. I decide the best thing I can 
do is let them kick me out and go to 
work for some guy for six months or 
so to get a stake, and then go back to 
my old haunts in the' State Street 
card rooms. Maybe my old pal, Pokey, 
will still be around. 

I get to thinking of the good old 
days before we met that batchelor in 
the beer parlor that had the exter- 
oceptor deceptor. We’d been boosters, 
shills, sitting in poker games with 
house chips when the number of live 
players dropped down! 

"Ah," I sigh as I finish lacing my 
shoes. "Them was the good old days.” 
When I go out by the desk and sit 
down, waiting for time for breakfast 
on the ward with its cold coffee and 
lukewarm food, -I think how nice it 
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would be if 1 could take James along 
with me. 

I chuckle to myself at the vision of 
him explaining about dehydrated 
water to Pokey — then catch myself 
and stop chuckling, looking around 
guiltily to be sure nobody’s seen me. 
It’s about as bad to chuckle at your 
thoughts in the nut factory as it is to 
sneeze in a nitroglycerin storehouse. 
Nobody asks you what the joke is, 
aiid maybe you wouldn’t dare tell 
them if they did — like this one. . . 

During breakfast they’re all excited 
at me going to staff. It’s easy to play 
along and act like nothing's wrong 
with me. 

• After that I just walk around with 
my hands in my pockets waiting un- 
til nine o’clock when staff begins. 
Then I go over to the main building 
and report at the desk and a nurse 
takes me to the waiting room. 

It’s the only time I’ve been. in there. 
I’m the first one to get there. I sit 
down and try to read a magazine. All 
I do is stare at the pages, so I get up 
and go over and look out the window. 

The window looks out on the res- 
taurant building where the employees 
and yard workers, including patients 
with ground parole, eat their meals. 
Over to one side and just beyond it 
is one of the back wards for women. 
They stick the violent, cases in 
there, and some of them never get 
out again.- Most of them do, though, 
because it’s a modern squirrel ware- 
house that prides itself on its turn- 
over. ' 

While I’m looking a crowd of wom- 
en come into sight along the sidewalk 
from the women’s ward in the main 
building. Most of them are-nurses — 
the huskiest females they’ve got. 
They keep them in the back wards 
where it takes muscle sometimes. 

These nurses are surrounding a 
couple of women who seem to be ob- 
jecting very strenuously. I see that 
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they’re wearing straightjackets be- 
fore I get a good' look at their faces. 
When I see, their faces I whistle in 
surprise. It’s the two dames we left 
in a dead faint out on the lawn by 
the geranium- bed. They’d evidently 
tried to tell the doctors what they’d 
.seen — the poor saps. I could just pic- 
ture it. 

Cheered up a bit by this incident 
I was in a pretty fair mood when the 
face of an undertaker, poked through 
a crack in the staff room door and 
called my name. 

T COULD see right away that it 
wasn’t a sanity hearing but just a 
farewelMook see, so far as the docs 
were concerned. They all smiled at 
me and took a good' look so they’d 
recognize me on the street. Doc Wal- 
ters was master of ceremonies and 
acted. like he had pulled me up from 
the depths of insanity by sheer genius 
alone. In less than five minutes it 
was over. 

“Now I’ll take you out and intro- 
duce you to your guardian, Lefty,” he 
says, putting an arm on my shoulders 
like' we’re old pals — and in a way I 
suppose we are, even if the girl I 
love is going to be his wife instead of 
mine. 

“O.K. I says, falling in step be- 
side him; For some odd reason I think 
of that time the first time I saw him 
when T felt like sticking my thumbs 
in my ears and saying, "Woo woo. I’m 
a sack of potatoes,” and he had-, 
guessed what I was thinking and had 
startled me by saying, “So you’re a 
sack of potatoes.” 

I blink my eyes to keep back the 
tears, and I know I’m going to miss 
the whole shootin’' match, right down 
to the looneys that run fifty yard 
races with themselves and argue poli- 
tics with themselves and have a great 
time all alone while they wander all 
over the .place telling themselves 



jokes they’ve never heard before — 
from the way they chuckle over them. 

But we’re out in the reception room 
now and I bring my thoughts down 
to earth and' start looking around. The 
doc takes me over to a waiting , room 
to the right of the main entrance. 
There’s a nice old couple there, sit- 
ting quietly, and I guess they’re the- 
parents of the nice kid from ward A 
that was going into staff right after 
me. I feel sorry for them right away, 
because they look so fine, and I know 
the kid won’t make it.^ 

Standing, and rocking slowly back 
and forth on their heels are a couple 
of guys that have police badges in- 
side their eyes, and I know they’re 
here to take Bugs Bufoni back to the 
state pen if he passes. There’s other 
people waiting, too. .But the doc is 
leading me across the floor too fast 
for me to see them all. 

He stops in front of a skeleton cov- 
ered with a pleasing looking skin. 
The guy is maybe sixty. His forehead 
is higher than the' Empire State 
building. A couple of pale eyes with 
a faded twinkle -of friendliness look- 
out at me from under the forehead.. 

The old codger rises as we stop in 
front of him. His smile uncovers a 
nice set of store teeth. He sticks out 
a boney set of fingers and I take them 
automatically.’ 

“This is to be' your guardian, 
Lefty,” doc Walters says heartily. 
“You’ll enjoy working with him and 
probably want to stay on with him 
after the six months probation, are up. 
This is Professor Hanifeather, Lefty.” 

“P*p-p-professor H-h-h:hamfeath- 
er?” I stutters. “Oh NO!” But .1 
know I'm sunk. It’s this — or back in 
the ward again. At least it’ll be a 
nice vacation while it lasts. So I 
plaster a pleased smile on my f-ace 
and do a double take and say, ‘“This 
is certainly an unexpected pleasure, 
professor. I’ve heard a great deal 
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about your work/’ 

He bobs his topheavy head and is 
very pleased at my remark. 

“Well, Lefty,” doc Walters says. 
“I have to get back to staff. You run 
along. And take care of yourself, 
fella.” He pokes me affectionately. 
“Oh yes,” he adds as he turns away. 
“Your things will be sent to my Of- 
fice and I’ll have them sent to Pro- 
fessor Hamfeather’s residence.” 

He’s out the door before he can see 
the look of dawning horror on my 
face.' IVe just remembered the note- 
book! 

“The notebook!” I yells. . “Wait 
right here, professor. I’ll be right 
back.” 

I start toward the front entrance in 
a sprint, then suddenly I’m brought 
up short. There she is, coming in the 
entrance. Her eyes light up as she 
sees me and before I can think she’s 
in my arms. A minute later I think of 
doc Walters and her, and start to 
draw back to ask her about it, but 
she riibs her cheek against mine and 
breathes, “Oh, darling!” And so I 
think, “To heck with the doc.” 

Professor Hamfeather coughs dis- 
cretely behind me. I look up and see 
an awful lot of grinning faces, and I 
guess Helen does too, because we 
break and she looks as embarrassed 
as I feel. 

We go outside and cross the pave- 
ment to the parked cars. There’s a 
big limousine as long as a bus. Helen 
opens the back door and pushes me 
in. She climbs in after me. The pro- 
fessor gets in front beside the chauf- 
feur and slams the door. Then he 
says, "Home, James.” 

“Yes, sir,” a familiar voice says re- 
spectfully. 

I jump up and lean oyer the front 
seat to take a good look. 

“Why James!” I says. “You old 
son of a gun you !” 



yT WAS A week later that we all 

went into town. The professor 
dropped off at a scientific supply 
house and told us tojje back in about 
three hours. We dropped Helen off 
at the beauty parlor and she told us 
to be back in two hours or so. 

“Where to?” James asks me with 
a contented smile. I thinks a minute, 
then snaps my fingers. “Down to 
State Street,” I says. 

I tell him to pull up half a block 
off State. We get out and mosey 
down to where I used to hang out. I 
smell the old smells, feel the vibra- 
tions of traffic, see the people around 
me, and in its own way it’s as won- 
derful as the smell of fresh earth and 
geraniums. 

We come to Oscar’s Bar and I peek 
in the window. Sure enough, there’s 
my old pal. Pokey, sitting by him- 
self and looking the same as ever. 

I give James a knowing look and 
a nod and we go in. Oscar looks at us 
with blank eyes and I know he’s for- 
gotten me. I motion James to sit 
down next to Pokey, and I sit down 
next to him. 

Jaimes gets a few ideas of his own. 
When he" sits down he staggers 
against Pokey like a drunk and 
mouths a “Pardon me, sir.” He orders 
a bottle of beer the same way, al- 
though he can’t drink it, being a ro- 
bot. 

Pokey gives him a couple of dis- 
gusted looks, and then spies me. 

“Well look who’s come to town!' 
he says. 

We lean across James and shake 
hands, accidentally knocking James’ 
beer over. 

“I’m sorry,” Pokey says. “Here, let 
me buy you another.” 

“Squite aw right, James says. He 
fixes a cold eye on Pokey appraising- 
ly, while I grin behind my hand. Then 
he says, “You look like an intelligent 
and educated man, mister, ah — ” 
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“Just, call me Pokey,” Pokey says. 

“Aw right, Pokey,” James says. 
“Now as. I was saying before you in-^ 
•terrupted me — ” 

I slip out and go look in Eli’s 
Pawn Shop window for awhile and 
see old Eli inside behind the heavy 
grill at the back, reading his news- 
paper through steel framed glasses 
perched on the end of his nose. 
After that I go down to Whitey’s 
card room. It’s tod early for any- 
thing to’ be going, though. But I 
walk in and walk around, seeing the 
empty, cloth covered tables, smelling 
the mop water and stale wet tobacco 
smell. 



Then I go back to the car and wait. 

A little while later James comes 
strolling down tl^ street. He climbs 
behind the wheel with a thoughtful 
look on his • face and sits there like 
he's trying to figure something out. 

I don’t pay much attention. I'm 
thinking- about Helen. But I pay at- 
tention pretty fast when he pulls ont 
a roll of bills and starts dividing 
them ap with me. 

‘-What's this?” I ask, startled. 

“You know- what. Lefty?” James 
says. "I think your friend Pokey is 
crazy. He made me sell him. that; 
whole bottle of dehydrated water. All 
ten thousand gallons of it!” 
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I T IS INTERESTING occassionally to go 
back a few years or a few decades and 
to examine the books and magazines of the 
times to see what they had to see on future 
predictions. When one does this in the world 
of science-fiction, one can find practically 
an exact prediction of what today has come 
about. Atomic energy for example was a 
commonplace discussion of the s-f maga- 
zines of the Thirties. 

' Occasionally a scientific textbook or mag- 
azine of the Thirties would make a rather 
cautious statement about atomic energy pre- 
dicting it to come in the remote future. 
That was at least a concession — the ma- 
jority of people of the time didn’t even 
know what atomic energy was much less 
being capable -of predicting its invention. 

In examining an old pile of books, we 
ran across one called Experiments in 
Atomic Science for the Amateur, by James 
L. Clifford, published in nineteen thirty! 
This remarkable little book had an intro- 
duction in which Clifford discussed the role 
of amateurs in science and suggested that 
more should get interested in atomic phy- 
sics. He said that certain basic simple exper- 
iments could be performed by the amateur 
with a minimum of equipment .and that he 
shouldn’t be frightened by the complexi- 
ties of the theory. 

We’d like to quote from this introduction: 
(remember "this -was written in nineteen 
thirty not by a s-f fan) “The World is just 
on the brink of the greatest discoveries of 
all time in science. Transmutation of the 
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elements now appears only a matter of 
time, and the practical utilization of . in- 
tra-atomic energy seems remotely possible. 
With these ends in view, what a wonderful 
field for experiment and study 1 " 

And then the book proper goes into the 
study of uranium with the aid of a spintari- 
. scope, photographic paper etc. The build- 
ing of a simple Wilson .cloud chamber ' is 
described arid atomic particles are ex- 
amined. The gold leaf electroscope is ’also 
described and the process of ionization is 
clearly explained. 

The point we aro trying to make is the 
amazing clarity and foresightedness of this 
man. How successful he was in suggesting 
amateur atomics we don’t know, but it is 
possible that some of the men now in the 
field, may have been influenced by the lit- 
tle -work. Your editors have planned play- 
ing with a Wilson cloud chamber, that ver- 
satile too! of the physicist which pei'raits' 
the tracking down of minute atomic parti- 
cles. ■ - 

Because .it ' is so simple, consisting of 
merely an expansion chamber filled with 
water vapor, it can be easily constructed. 
Clifford knew what he was doing. Amateur 
scientists will some day have a field day 
with' experimenting, if they take the trouble ' 
to. examine some of the relatively simple 
processes. Who knows — maybe some enter- 
prising-amateur will perform' Millikan's, 
oil drop experiment with home-made equip- 
ment. It. is, after all, quite simple in prin- 
ciple! 
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O NE OF THE many uses of homeo- 
pathic magic was to heal or prevent 



sickness. The ancient Hindoos had an in- 
teresting ceremony in connection with the 
cure of jaundice. The' whole idea was to 
banish the yellow color from the patient to 
some naturally yellow creature or object. 
After that was accomplished, it was neces- 
sary to procure a healthy red color for the 
patient. This was usually taken from a 
red bull because of its virile, vigorous 
nature. With all this in mind, a priest would 
recite a spell *‘Up to the sun shall go your 
heartache and your jaundice; and in the 
color of the red bull do we envelope thee; 
etc.” All the time the priest was reciting 
^ese words, he speeded the patient’s recov- 
ery by giving him water to sip which was 
mixed with hair from a red bull. The 
patient was placed on the skin of a red bull 
with a piece of the skin tied to him. He was 
daubed all over with a sauce made of yel- 
low tumeric,, then placed back on the bed. 



Three yellow birds, a parrot, a thrush, and 
a yellow wagtail were tied to the foot of 
the bed with yellow strings. The priest then 
poured water over the patient, washing 
the yellow tumeric from him to the birds. 
As a final touch the priest wrapped some 
hairs from a red bull in a gold leaf and 
glued them to the patient’s skin. 

Some ancients.. believed that if a jaundiced 
person looked long at a stone-curlew, and if 
the bird looked steadily at him, he 'would 
be cured of the disease. It was thought that 
the bird had the power to draw out. and 
receive the malady through his eyesight. 
The stone-curlew was highly - prized, and 
anyone fortunate enough to own one kept 
• it carefully concealed so that ho jaundiced 
person could look at it and be cured for 
nothing. It was thought that the power and 
virtue of the bird lay not in its coloring but 
in its large golden eye which was able to 
draw out the yellow jaundice.. 

♦ * # 
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By U. MASgM§' 

T he highly specialized science fic- 
tion audience is becoming- larger and 
larger. Public recognition of the value of 
science fiction, from a literary standpoint 
as well as an entertaining one, is being 
realized. Recently Tim& magazine published 
a review of a book and a dissertation on 
s-f. Previously the magazine had discussed 
the national s-f conventions. 

Other national magazines outside the 
field of s-f have begun to run an occasion- 
al s-f story, realizing at last that there is 
a vast, intelligent audience extremely in- 
terested in this most interesting and new- 
est form of fiction. And it is a source of 
great pride to realize that Amazing Stories 
was the pioneer in the field. Since way back 
in 1926, this magazine has been bringing 
out, with hardly an interruption, the finest 
science fiction published. 

It is flattering to realize one is a sci- 
ence fiction addict, because the reviewers 
point out most clearly that the followers 
of the subject are usually far above aver- 
age in intelligence and curiosity. Science 
fiction 1 ‘eaders are the elite of the literary 
world; the step between tte early novels 
of H.G. Wells and the conceptions of say — 
oh, Rog Phillips, for example, is one of de- 
gi'ee merely, not kind. And what is more 
fascinating is the understanding that there 
ai-e no ends or limits to the fantastic wan- 
derings the human mind may take in its 
efforts to probe s-fl 



IIHIGBLW 

By L. A, BUBf 

I P ANY particular group of people is 
capable of recognizing and appreciat- 
ing modern architecture, it is the science- 
fictionist. The artwork- in science fiction 
bears a strong relationship to the stories 
themselves. Very often an appropriate 
illustration can make a story-by suggesting 
or setting the mood for that story. Con- 
sequently, the s-f fan is prepared when he 
sees the latest in modern functional build- 
ing. Indeed, he has been prepared for the 
past twenty years, during which science 
fiction in the form of its illustrations has 
predicted almost exactly the nature of fu- 
ture and present architecture, and construc- 
tion. 

The modern use of straight lines and 
curves in building, dean and useful and 
functional, pleases everyone once they be- 
come used to what must seem slightly bi- 
zarre at first. In science fiction, the idea 
of usefulness and functionalism is an old 
story. ■ Most s-f writers recognizing the 
weaknesses of gingerbread style, always 
wrote into their descriptions of the future 
lavish explanations of the sensible styles 
to be prevalent. And of course, the artist 
to illustrate the story usually gave free, but 
sound rein to his imagination. 

•- The result was that if you look over s-f 
stories of the past, their illustrations of 
commonplace items, like homes, cars, cities 
etc., do not offend the eye, but rather fit 
in well with modern accepted conventions. 
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T he two men who strolled' 
along. Grand Boulevard in the 
heart of Luna ‘City drew' many 
^used glances from passersby. Not 
even in the year 2092 did the inhabit- 
ants of the Moon’s largest and' most 
.sophisticated metropolis cease to be 
entertained at sight of visiting quili- 
pod' planters. And the two men were 
very obviously just that. Their rough 
frontiersmen’s garments and awed 
' faces literally shrieked "hick.” 

Appearances can be deceiving, how- 
ever.' And, so it is doubtful who were 
the most amused^ — Skye Larkin .and 
'Jupe Holt, or those individuals oi 
f Luna City who stared at them. 

Skye Larkin chuckled — that rich 
bubbling chuckle so typical of him. 
."This, Jupe, is what I meant by my 
.‘Purloined Letter’ idea.” 

"I still don’t get it , Chief,” Jupe 
Holt protested. . . 

Skye Larkin sighed.. "Really, Jupe, 
there are times when I wish you had 
read the Classics. The explanation is 
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simply that an object hidden in plain 
sight is least likely to be discovered.” 
“I get it now, Chief,” Jupe Holt 
said. He grinned. "You mean the In- 
terplanetary Rangers won’t find us 
here in Luna City, because they don’t 
expect us to be walking around, 
dressed as 'quili-pod planters.” 

‘‘That’s it exactly, Jupe.”' Skye 
Larkin glanced down at the clothing 
which covered his long, lean frame, 
and the ^ laughter-lights twinkled 
brightly in his grey eyes. “If Porky 
Welton could only see me now!” 

It is certain that Inspector Grego- 
ry Welton of- the Interplanetary 
Rangers — dubbed “Porky” by the im- 
pish Skye Larkin — would have been 
very much interested. To the extent, 
no doubt, of using every means, fair 
or foul, of accomplishing Skye Lar- 
kin’s capture. The enmity between 
the two men was not the ordinary one, 
based on the' different aims and view- 
points of outlaw and lawman, but was 
a much more personal thing. It was 
a deadly, never-ending game of wits, 
which on Skye Larkin’s side was 
played mischievously and gayly and 
on Inspector Gregory Welton’s grim- 
ly and determinedly. 

But for all the small-boy spontan- 
eity with which Skye Larkin played 
the game, he did not commit the 
often fatal mistake of underestima- 
ting his opponent. He knew the rules 
and penalties, and he obeyed them 
well. Which explained why he was 
still at large in spite of the best In- 
spector Gregory Welton could do to 
prevent it. And which explained why 
Skye Larkin — whom men from Mer- 
cury to Saturn knew as Captain Sky- 
lark, or simply as the Skylark — had 
become something of a legend among 
lawful and lawless alike. 

“My feet are killing me, Chief,” 
Jupe Holt cornplained. “I’m not used 
to all this walking around. What do 
you say we do something else to pass 



the time?” Jupe’s broad face, made 
pale by chemicals as the face of a 
quili-pod planter must be, was twist- 
ed in a grimace of anguish. Like his 
namesake, Jupiter, he was a veritable 
giant. Lank, blond hair topped off his 
six feet eight inches of height. 

T ARKIN GLANCED at his wrist 
^ chronometer. “It’s stilT early in 
the. afternoon. T don’t think a reply 
will have come in yet to that televideo 
personal I placed, and the day is too 
good to waste, just sitting around the 
hotel. Tell you whait, Jupe. The skal 
races are running at Craydon Park; 
How about a trip over there?” 

“Swell. Anything — just so I can 
sit down for a while.” 

- . Larkin grinned. “There’s an airtaxi 
stand a fev/ yards away. Think you 
can make it that far?” 

Jupe looked injured. “Of course,” 
he grunted. 

Larkin pressed the signal stud at 
the airtaxi stand, and then waited for 
some pilot to appear in response to 
the summons. Only dimly now was he 
av/are of the curious stares of the peo- 
ple who passed along the boulevard. 
Mention of the televideo . personal 
had recalled to mind the purpose 
which had brought him here to Luna 
City. And thinking of it, The Sky- 
lark became grim. 

With eyes from which the laughter- 
lights had faded, Larkin looked along 
the great, gleaming span of Grand 
Boulevard, watching the constatit 
stream of rainbow-hued runabouts 
-flash past. On the east side .of the 
span sprawled the great green aiid 
gold expanse of Finston Park, while 
on the west towered the spires of 
Luna City's, downtown section. Soar- 
ing over the park or flitting among 
the multi-colored buildings of the 
city, were innumerable tiny airtaxis 
and private jet-planes. The whole was 
a living tapestry that glittered and 
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blazed with color, blared and beat 
with sound. 

The Illusion which Luna City gave 
of being an Earthly metropolis waS' 
spoiled if one looked too closely. For 
then could be seen the mighty trans- 
polite shell which enclosed it. The 
“Dome” as the shell was called, made 
life possible, on the barren, airless sur- 
face of the Moon. It held in the at- 
mosphere of the city, and at the same 
time shut out the deadly radiations 
and heat of the sun. Entrance and 
egress were accomplished by a system 
of great air valves at each of the com- 
pass points of the dome. The shell 
was polarized at regular intervals, 
and the resultant shutting off of the 
Sun’s rays in their entirety, gave 
Luna City periods of night and day. 
Gravity plates, set beneath the city 
floor and activated constantly oy 
atomic generators, gave a gravita- 
tional attraction equal to that of 
Earth. 

- Larkin chewed thoughtfully at the 
plastic stem of his glassite quili 
pipe — it was an accessory to his cos- 
tume of rain helmet, hip-high plasto- 
lex boots, and bright synthe-wooi 
jacket, properly blackened as the pipe 
of a genuine quili-pod planter must 
be — and his grey eyes, even more so- 
ber now, followed the great curve of 
the dome. He" knew only too well that 
the great transpblite shell constitu- 
ted a perfect trap. Should the air 
valves be closed by police order, there 
would be no means of escape from the 
city. Apprehension, then, under the 
appallingly thorough fine-combing 
methods of the Interplanetary Rang- 
ers, would be only a matter of time. 

But Larkin shrugged; his irrepres-. 
sible nature would not allow him long 
to be concerned- with thoughts of dis- 
aster. To him, this visit to Luna City 
had the glamor of a holiday excur- 
sion, and he did not intend that it 
should be marred by tension and wor- 



ry. Of course, there was that nasty 
yango business to take care of, but. 
that wasn’t the only important thing 
in the world. Business and pleasure 
were synonymous with Larkin; he sel- 
dom indulged in one without at the 
same time including the other. 

An abrupt, droning sound reached 
the Skylark’s ears; he looked up to 
see an airtaxi come settling ‘down to 
the span. He and Jupe climbed in. 

“Craydon Park,” Larkin told the pi- 
lot. 

»yHE AIRTAXI lifted into the 
heights. Luna City dwindled in 
size beneath them, became a flat can- 
vas with vivid splotches of color ar- 
ranged in geometric patterns. 

The tiny televideo receiver inside 
the cab had gone on automatically at 
their entrance. A newscaster was re- 
porting on the Spotted Sickness, a 
strange malady, hitherto unknowri, 
which had swept ^arth and Mars. 

“. . .under control on Earth through 
rigid quarantining. The disease is 
now sweeping through the Martian 
cities of Thoron and Larango. 
Scientists have determined its cause 
to be that of a mutant virus, though 
no effective means of combatting it 
has yet been devised. Spotted Sick- 
ness is now known to cause death 
in only a small number of cases. Its 
main peculiarity seems to be that of 
leaving the ' victim permanently 
marked with red spots on face and 
hands — ” 

Jupe wasn’t listening to the tele- 
video. His rugged features were 
twisted into a grimace of worry. 

“Wonder what Fussy and Dino are 
doing,” he muttered. 

“Quarreling, no doubt,” Larkin res-, 
ponded, with an abrupt grin. 

Fuzzy and Dino were the remaining 
two of the group which comprised 
the Skylark Quartet. Fuzzy was 
Koltar Ongh, a monkey-like, extreme- 
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ly hairy, little Martian o£ caustic 
disposition. Dino— short for “Dino- 
saur,” a spiteful appellation hung 
upon him by Fuzzy — was Tolog 
Sath, a scaly, • seven-foot Venusian 
reptile-man. Dino was ordinarily ami- 
able and placid, but in moments of 
stress he could become as cold and 
'deadly as a cobra. 

“Hope those two don’t get into 
trouble,” Jupe growled. “It’d be the 
end of us, if we were discovered here 
in Luna City.” 

“I gave them strict orders to stay 
at the hotel,” Larkin said. “They’ve 
had enough of Luna City by now, and 
I’m sure they’ll do just that. Besides, 
we can expect a reply soon to that 
televideo personal. Fuzzy and Dino 
are just as anxious to get this vango 
business finished- as we are, and they 
won’t want to miss a reply if one 
comes in.” 

There was a sudden whirl of color 
. on the screen of the televideo re- 
ceiver. The excited face of a second 
newscaster appeared. ' 

“Special flash, folks! Interplane- 
tary Ranger police, by tracing cer- 
tain credit-pieces just placed in cir- 
culation here, have decided that the 
famous outlaw, Skye Larkin, must be 
present in Luna City! All air valves 
have been closed until further notice. 
No ships will be allowed to enter or 
. leave Luna City without permission 
from Commissioner .Allenby. Inspect- 
or Gregory Welton is rushing here to 
take charge of — 

Again, a whirl of color on the 
screen ; the face of the newscaster 
abruptly vanished. A canned color 
music program took his place. 

Skye Larkin laughed softly. “The 
way that newscast was cut off, it 
v/asn’t supposed to have gone 
through. Allenby and Welton were 
counting, on taking us by surprise— 
but that’s spoiled now.” 

“Hold your hats, boys,” Jupe 



muttered bitterly. “Here we go 
again! Looks like the finish this time, 
Chief.” - 

“Maybe,” 'the Skylark said. His 
grey eyes glittered with wicked 
mirth. “Maybe, Jupe.. Anyway, it 
looks like we’re going to have some 
fun at last.” 

- Grim fun, perhaps, but fun never- 
theless to Larkin. On the one side was 
Welton and the implacable might of 
the Interplanetary Rangers. On the 
other was the vango organization 
" which Larkin had sWorn to break, 
men who would kill ruthlessly to keep 
their evil business intact. Both were 
warned. Both would be after him. 
The Skylark sat relaxed in his seat, 
while the nimble fingers of his mind 
began to weave. 

Larkin and Jupe left the airtaxi at 
Craydon Park. They did not stay, to 
see the skaJ races, however, but im- 
mediately hailed another. This time 
Larkin gave the pilot directions to 
take them to Lunar House, the hotel 
where the Skylark Quartet was stay- 
ing. 

The trip back to the city was made 
in silence. Jupe was. tense, worried. 
Larkin’s mind was still busy, the 
light in his eyes coming and going 
only at long intervals. 

¥T WAS NOW more than a month, 

• Earth time, that one of the Sky- 
lark’s innumerable friendly sources 
had sent him the tip that a shipment 
of vango was on its way to being 
smuggled into Liina City. Vango, 
brewed from a certain species of 
Ganymedian cave mushroom, was a 
narcotic more deadly and insidious 
than opium, 

Larkin and his men had intercepted 
the shipment; the smugglers had la- 
mentably perished in the brief though 
deadly fracas which had taken place. 
Then, with the cargo of vango in his 
possession, Larkin had come to Luna 
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City for the annual Reach Week cele- 
bration. His purpose was not so much 
to attend the festivities commemorat- 
ing man’s reaching of the Moon as it 
was to crush that unknowm organiza- 
tion of men in Luna City so inhuman- 
ly heartless as to peddle vango. 

Within the Skylark was an un- 
quenchable flame of altruism ; though 
pursued constantly by the Inter- 
planetary Rangers as an outlaw, his 
activities were directed always toward 
the side of good. If he did possess 
himself of a few stray credits here 
and^there, who was , to blame him? 

Thus Larkin’s motives now were 
both altruistic and monetary. Not 
only did he intend to destroy the van- 
go organization in Luna City, but he 
planned to make them pay for his 
trouble at the same time. The televi- 
deo' personal which he had placed 
was his means of getting in 'contact 
with, this organization. He had sim-, 
ply given the name of the destroyed 
smuggler spaceship and requested 
that anyone interested in its former 
cargo get in touch with the manager 
of Lunar House. The manager — who 
had been payed well for his services 
— ^was then to relay the response to 
Larkin or one of his men. 

The airtaxi swooped to a stop be- 
fore the ornate entrance ' of Lunar 
House. Jupe started to climb from the 
cab. Larkin grabbed his arm quickly. 
"Wait, Jupe !” 

"Huh? What’s the matter. Chief?” 
"Look at those men around the ho- 
tel,” Larkin commanded. 

Jupe looked. He slid back into his 
seat with a startled grunt. “Plain- 
clothesraen! The Rangers have got 
the hotel watched, Chief.” 

"Right,” Larkin said softly. 

Jupe was tense, "Do you think they 
know we’re there? Maybe they’ve 
caught Fuzzy and Dino.” 

"I don’t think so,” the Skylark re- 
plied. "Welton knows we’d have to 



stay at some hotel, and he’s most like- 
ly having them all watched. As to 
Fuzzy and Dino, we’ll have to find 
out. If they’ve been captured — ” 

The Skylark picked up the speak- 
ing tube and gave the pilot instruc- 
tions to take them to the Emperor 
Theatre. He and Jupe entered a 
small bar and grill adjoining the 
great three-dimensional movie palace. 
In a televidso booth, Larkin donned 
the calling mask and signalled the 
room at Lunar House in which Fuz- 
zy was staying. It was with immense 
relief that he saw the oval, balded 
head of the Martian materialize on 
the screen. 

Fuzzy frowned suspiciously at the 
mask which Larkin was wearing. 
“Who’s this calling?” he demanded. 

“It’s me. Fuzzy,” and Larkin chuck- 
led. ■ 

Fuzzy knew that chuckle. Instantly 
reassured,' he became ‘ excited. 
"Chief—” 

Larkin shook his head quickly. 
"Save it. I’m at the Satellite Rest in 
the Emperor Theatre building. Come 
here at once, and pass the word to 
Dino. Don’t leave the hotel together; 
the place is watched.” 

ARKIN left the booth and joined 
^ Jupe who was waving at him. Ten 
minutes- later, Fuzzy entered the 
place and stood looking about anx- 
iously. Larkin signalled the little 
Martian to where he was sitting. 

“Chief — a guy came in answer to 
that televideo personal you placed!” 
Fuzzy began hurriedly. 

Larkin became tense. "Where is 
he?” 

"Waiting ^outside. Chief. I brought 
him with me. His name is Halleck.” 

"Good!” Larkin turned quickly to 
Jupe. "Take one of those tables over 
■ ‘there. Watch the guy when Fuzzy 
brings him in. Then go out and hail an 
airtaxi. Follow^ him when he leaves. 
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Get it?” ^ 

Jupe nodded. “Right, Chief.” He 
rose from the table and took another 
look across the room. Tilting his 
rain helmet back upon his head, he 
seemed apparently to go to sleep. 

Almost simultaneously, Dino en- 
tered the bar and grill. He came for- 
ward sheepishly. 

“You overgrown lizard!” Fuzzy\. 
snapped scathingly. “I got a good 
mind to turn you upside down and in- 
side out!” 

“Aw, but how could I have known 
the police would trace the money?” 
Dino protested. 

“How could you have known!” Fuz- 
zy seemed, about to strangle. “How do 
you know anything, you big dope? 
You’re so dumb, you’d swallow your 
foot, if you thought it was something 
to eat.” 

“I’ve taken just about enough out 
of you,” Dino growled. “One more 
word, and I’ll peel you like I would a 
banana!” - 

“Try it!” Fuzzy raged. “Just you 
try it. I’d hit you so hard you’d 
bounce!” And in 'spite of the fact 
that Fuzzy’s bare ^ive feet of height 
was dwarfed by Dino’s , bulk, he 
looked almost capable of doing just 
that. 

“Tut, tut,” Larkin interposed calm- 
ly. “What’s this all about, boys?” 

“Him!” Fuzzy pointed wrathfuliy 
at Dino. “That lame-brain has been 
spending the Asteroid Queen money 
— and now the Rangers know we’re 
in Luna City ” 

“All right, all right, I admit it,” 
Dino said. “But I’m not the only one 
that makes mistakes once' in a wKiUi 
What about the time Fuzzy— 

Larkin held up a silencing hand. 
“We’ll discuss this later. Right now 
we’ve got business to attend to. Dino, 
you go sit down at the far end of the 
bar. Fuzzy,- you bring Halleck in.” 

Halleck was a short though power- 



fully-built man with a dark, hard face. 
His black eyes narrowed when Fuzzy 
brought him to the table at which 
Larkin was sitting. 

“Captain Skylark, eh?” Halleck 
said coldly. “I might have guessed 
it, after that televideo newscast.” 
Larkin bent his head in a slight nod 
of acknowledgement. His Ups sndled, 
but his grey eyes were icy. “Captain 
Skylark at your service, Halleck, Sit 
down?” 

Halleck seated himself cautiously. 
Something that might have been a 
• vengeful glee shone in his '*^aze. 
“Well, you certainly got yourself into 
something here in- Luna City. Looks 
like the end for you. The place is 
filthy- with Rangers.” 

“I’ll take my chances,” Larkin, an- 
swered quietly. From the corner of 
his eyes, he saw Jupe rise and stagger 
in apparent drunkenness, from the 
room.. 

Halleck abruptly leaned forward on 
the table. “All right, about that cargo 
of vango — you’ve got it with you here 
in Luna City?” 

- The Skylark nodded shortly. “Right 
— and you can have it for a price.” 
“What did you do with the boys 
who were bringing it in?” 

“They passed away, -poor fellows. 
Too bad — but they really shouldn’t 
'have been so stubborn.” 

Halleck half rose from his seat. 
“Damn you, Skylark — ” 

■TO7ITH A flowing motion, as 
smooth as it was sudden, Fuzzy, 
pressed close to Halleck. Against the 
man’s side, hidden from- view of the 
others in the bar, he held a small, 
wicked blast-gun. 

“Easy!” Fuzzy hissed. “Mind your 
manners, Halleck. Your friends had 
no business smuggling vango. They 
got what was coming to them.” 
Halleck reseated himself sullenly. 
“All right, you’ve got the advantage 
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of'nie. But I'm not going to forget 
this.” 

“Enough of this!” Larkin snapped. 
“Now look, Halleck, are you interest- 
ed in getting that cargo of vango or 
aren’t you?” 

“Of course,” Halleck growled. 
“What’s the price you’re asking?” 

“Twenty-five thousand credits.” 
Larkin said evenly. 

"What ! Why, that's—” 

“Robbery,”- Larkin broke- in. He 
nodded. “That's just what it is, Hal- 
leck. But your superiors will either 
pay it, or no vango” 

Halleck's black eyes blazed with 
rage, but he made no further outburst. 
When he spoke again, his voice was 
strangely equable. 

“All right, Captain Skylark, it 
looks like we’ll have to pay the money 
whether we like it or not. Now, about 
the transfer — ” 

Larkin held up a detaining hand. 
“I’ve already taken care of that. The 
cargo of vango has been placed in a 
warehouse locker at North Spaceport. 
I’ve got the sonic key to the locker. 
The number is on the key. After you 
have gotten in contact with your su- 
periors, I will give you the key in ex- 
change for the money. Is that clear?” 

Halleck nodded quickly. “About 
the place of the transfer, how about 
the Golden Galaxy night-club?” 

“It’s as good a place as any, I sup- 
pose,” Larkin responded, with . a 
shrug. 

Halleck rose. “See you at the club, 
then.” He left. 

“I don’t trust that guy,” Fuzzy 
. squeaked. “He’ll try to trick us. 
Chief.” 

“Of course he will,” the Skylark 
agreed calmly. “But to be successful, 
he’ll have to beat us to it.” 

Bino rejoined them at the table. 
“What next, Chief?” the huge Venus- 
ian wanted to know. 



“The first thing to do is to get out 
of here,” Larkin answered. “Halleck 
may try sending a gang of thugs to 
get the sonic key. We’ll go to our 
spaceship hanger at the port. It’ll be 
a good place to hide out until ' to- 
night.” 

Larkin stopped at the bar to leave 
a note for Jupe with the bartender. 
He added a generous tip, and the man 
promised to see that Jupe got the 
note. Then, outside, he hailed an air- 
taxi. 

T ARKIN was very quiet as the air- 
^ taxi soared on its way to North 
Spaceport. He rubbed the knuckles of 
his left hand across the base of his 
chin, while his grey eyes stared un- 
seeingly before him, a sign to those 
who knew him that he was lost deep 
in a maze of scheming thought. There 
was a slight pucker between his level 
brows. 

The teUvideo set inside the cab was 
going full blast. A newscaster had 
just finished reporting that the Spot- 
ted Sickness had broken out in a new 
section of Mars. The Skylark seemed 
hardly to have heard him, though the 
pucker between his brows had grown 
deeper. 

Then a report of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature blared from the screen. 
Suddenly Larkin was alert. 

“Flash! From official sources 
comes the news that Inspector Greg- 
ory Welton and several' squads of 
crack Interplanetary Rangers have 
arrived here, in Luna Cty. The veil of 
secrecy has been lifted, and now all 
newscasting sources are at liberty 
to divulge the purpose of this mas- 
sing of our guardians of the law. 
Their mission is none other than the 
apprehension of that famous, happy- 
go-lucky outlaw, Skye Larkin, who 
had been traced here through credit- 
pieces looted from the Asteroid 
Queen. 
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"It will be remembered that the 
blame for the pirating of the great 
passenger spaceliner had been laid to. 
Skye Larkin. A short time ■ later, an 
anonymous call to the Interplanetary ■ 
Ranger base in Thoron City directed 
them to a spaceship in the Redlands 
Desert some distance away. Here the 
Rangers found every one of the men 
aboard unconscious and bound. Near- 
by were the currency chests from the 
Asteroid Queen. Several of them were 
empty. Under Psycho-scope examina- 
tion, later, these men -were revealed to 
be the actual pirates who had lootfd 
the Asteroid Queen. As to those of the 
currency chests found empty, the pi- 
rates accused Skye Larkin, whom it 
seems had been mainly instrumental 
in their capture.” 

The newscaster coughed and rat- 
tled his sheaf of reports. Had anyone 
looked closely at his face in the tele- 
video screen, they might have seen 
the ghost of a grin hovering about 
his lips. 

The newscaster went on, “Traffic 
through all air valves is being con- 
ducted under strictest police regula- 
tion. Ships will not be permitted to 
enter or leave the city without the 
approval of Commissioner Allenby. 
Authorities here are confident that 
Skye Larkin will be caught in the 
net. Thus, it seems, that the career of 
the cleverest, most likeable outlaw the 
■ System has ever known is to be 
brought to an abrupt end ; . . 

"And I’m afraid he’s right,” Fuzzy 
muttered glumly. 

The Skylark chuckled — a rich, bub- 
bling chuckle. He was sitting bolt 
upright in his seat, tense and vibrant. 
His grey eyes flashed with a trium- 
phant glee. 

“You’re wrong, Fuzzy,” he laughed. 
"You’re both wrong.” 

"What do you mean. Chief?” Fuzzy . 
demanded eagerly. “Have you -got a 



plan to get us out of the city?” 

Larkin chuckled again. "Right,” he 
answered. “Listen:” And when the 
airtaxi finally reached North Space- 
port, Fuzzy and Dino were chuckling, 
too. , . \ 

Larkin found the port strangely 
quiet. Lacking now was the roar of 
jet-tubes, the- hum of valve machine- 
ry, the sharp blasts of all-clear whis- 
tles, that he remembered. Instead 
there was a tense, strained . silence. 
Only occasionally did the great, slid- 
ing cradle move through the valve to 
bring Jn or send off a spaceship. 

Interplanetary Rangers in. , their 
green and gold uniforms were seem- 
ingly everywhere. Larkin walked 
some distance ahead of Fuzzy and 
Dino, so that they would not be iden- 
'tified as a group. But the Rangers 
apparently found nothing of interest 
in a quili-pod planter bound, most 
obviously, for one 'of the dives at 
the fringe of the port. Neither were 
they interested in the quarreling duo 
consisting of a Martian and a Ve- 
nusian who moved in the same direc- 
tion. 

I" ARKIN was the first to reach the 
hanger in which his tiny though 
incredibly fast spaceflier had been 
stored. Here, some minutes later, he 
was joined by' Fuzzy and Dino. 

"Jupe should be here soon-,” the 
Skylark said, with a glance at his 
wrist chronometer. “The note I left 
at the bar directed him to meet us 
here. . In the meantime, we’ll begin 
our preparations.” 

Larkin produced a small object 
from one of the pockets of his bright, 
synthe-wool jacket and handed it to 
Fuzzy. He said, “This is the sonic 
key to the locker we rented. Get the 
vango” • 

“All of it?” Fuzzy wanted to 'know. 
The Skylark shook his head. “Not 
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all. Lsave just enough in the lockci . 
to make sure the Rangers will be very 
interested in our friend, Halleck.” 

Fuzzy grinned broadly. Clutching 
the sonic key in one hairy, small fist, 
he hastened out. 

Larkin turned to the Venusian. “As 
for you, Dino, go to one of the space- 
port supply stores and buy one con- 
tainer of white hull paint and another 
of red. And— oh, yes, Dino, the next 
thing we’ll need is a woman’s lip- 
stick.” 

Dino stared in surprise. “A woman's 
lipstick?” he echoed wonderihgly. 

The laughter-lights were bright in 
the Skylark’s eyes. He chuckled. 
“Yes, Dino — a woman’s lipstick.” 

When Jupe Holt arrived at the 
hanger some twenty minutes later, he 
found himself gazing at a scene of 
the most intense and bewildering ac- 
tivity. Paint sprays gripped in their 
hands, Larkin, Fuzzy, and Dino, were 
changing the hull of the spaceflier 
from a bright silver into a pure, 
gleaming white. 

Larkin hastened over to his lieu- 
tenant. “You followed Halleck?” he 
asked eagerly. 

Jupe nodded grimly. “Yeah — the 
rat. Chief, the first thing that Halleck 
did was to send for a pair of the ug- 
liest mugs I’ve ever seen. They went 
back to the bar, and for a moment 1 
thought hell was going to bust loose. 
But they came out almost immediate- 
ly, and I knew you had left. 

“Halleck was pretty sore about it, I 
suppose, and trailing him was easy. 
He went straight to the office of 
Jandel Gorham, president of Inter- 
system Exports, in the Universe 
Building. Then I went back to the 
bar, and got your note.” 

“Jandel Gorham,” the Skylark said 
softly. “Who’d have suspected it? 
His export business is just a blind 
for vango peddling, of course. Well. 



that takes care of the last item, Jupe. 
And now to finish painting the ship.” 
Larkin grinned impishly. . “Pretty 
nice job so far, eh?” 

TT WAS NIGHT in Luna City. The 
mighty transpolite shell had been 
rendered opaque by polarization, and 
the metropolis beneath it had become 
a fairyland of jewel-like lights. Air- 
■taxies and jet-planes flitted like fire- 
flies through the darkness. The lights 
atop the pedestrian catwalks thnt 
linked the towering, multi-colored 
buildings were loops of glowing gems. 

Inside the < Golden Galaxy, Luna 
City’s most celebrated night spot, ail 
was gaiety. A Venusian Panga band, 
which at that moment held the spot- 
light, was drumming out a wild, piilse- 
stirring jungle rhythm. Skye Larkin 
and Jupe Holt, seated at a small ta- 
ble in a far corner, watched the writh- 
ing contortions of a chorus of scant- 
ily clad girls who were dancing to 
the music of the band. 

Larkin toyed with a small object as 
he watched the chorus girls. Had any- 
one looked closely, they might have 
identified it as a woman’s lipstick. 
Occasionally the Skylark glanced at 
his wrist chronometer. He was be- 
coming-impatient. He and Jupe had 
been sitting here for quite a while. 

Abruptly Jupe touched the Sky- 
lark’s arm.— “There’s Halleck now, 
Chief!” 

And then Larkin saw him. Fault- 
lessly dressed in evening clothes. Hal- 
leck was sauntering among the tables, 
his eyes roving to and fro. 

“Stay here, Jupe,” Larkin told his 
giant lieutenant. He rose from the 
table and walked up to Halleck. The 
two exchanged curt nods, then moved 
together toward the bar. 

“You brought the sonic key?” Hal- 
leck asked, when they were seated. 
Larkin nodded. “And the money?” 
“Right here,” Halleck said. He pro- 
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duced a flat package from an inner 
pocket of his evening jacket. 

Larkin tore off a corner from the 
wrappings, and leisurely he counted 
the denominations. Then, satisfied, he 
nodded. He handed Halleck the sonic 
key. 

• Halleck rose. His black eyes were 
mocking. “Well, that’s that. So long, 
Skylark.” 

“The same to you,” Larkin said 
lightly. But he did not smile. It 
seemed to him that there, had been 
something ominous about Halleck’s 
farewell. 

. The Skylark rejoined Ju'pe at their 
table. His grey eyes shone like bits 
of polished steel. Danger was here — 
gathering about like a storm cloud. 
He felt it as though, it were a tangi- 
ble emanation. It stimulated, him, 
made him keenly alive and alert. 

“You got the money, Chief?” Jupe 
wanted to know. 

Larkin nodded shortly. He was 
tense, his gaze darting and probing, 
about the night club. 

Jupe’s broad face was lined with 
strain. “Do you think it will happen 
right away, Chief? Won’t yi?e have 
time to. get away?” 

“I’m afraid not, Jupe. It’s going to 
happen any moment now. Halleck 
doesn’t ' intend to have us get away 
with the money. This is a trap-^nd 
he must have had it timed perfectly.” 

The Skylark was correct. Seconds . 
later, there came the pound of ap- 
proaching feet. A squad of Inter- 
planetary Rangers, resplendent in 
their green and gold uniforms, burst 
into the night club. At their head was 
a short, fat man with a red, round face. 

And now, the Skylark chuckled. 
“Our friend, Porky. Welton," he mur- 
mured.- “This is it, jupe. Do you see 
the scheme? It’s, quite clever.”- 

'^HE SKYLARK tooTc a small ob- 
^ ject from a pocket of his jack- 



et. He tossed it into the air, caught 
it deftly. “Before coming here to the 
club, Halleck put in a call to the 
Rangers, tipped them off - that we 
would be here. After we had been 
duly caught and incarcerated, Jandel 
Gorham would accuse me of having 
stolen the credits which, of course,, 
would have been found upon my per- 
son. Thus he would get his money 
back and I would no longer be a men- 
ace. Isn’t he going to be surprised, 
though?” And again the Skylark 
tossed the small object into the air, 
and again he caught it deftly. One 
would have had to' have very keen 
eyes to make out it was a woman’s 
lipstick. 

Inspector Gregory Welton had now 
ascended the 'night club stage. His 
men had deployed themselves at stra- 
tegic positions about the great room. 
The orchestra had fallen silent. The 
people at the tables had risen to their . 
feet, and their alarmed voices made a 
hubbub of sound. 

Inspector Welton shouted over the 
general clamor. “Silence, please!” He 
waved pudgy arms, and slowly the 
noise died down. “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I regret the. necessity of having 
to spoil your evening, but I have just 
•been informed that Skye. Larkin is 
here among you. Accordingly, a tho- 
rough search will be made. No one 
will be allowed to leave until it is 
over.. Now,- ladies will gather on one 
side of the room, men on the other.” 

There was some confusion at first,, 
but the Rangers were very efficient. 
A band went among the scattered ta- 
bles, quietly and quickly carrying out 
the details of the separation. The 
others stood watchfully at ^all points 
about the room, eyes narrowed, drawn 
guns.at the ready. 

Almost it was over. The women had 
been herded into a line along one 
wall, men 'along the other. Then It 
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happened. 

There was an oath. From among the 
group of men came a terrified voice. 

“My God — it’s the Spotted Sick- 
ness!” 

For a moment there was a heavy 
silence. The men separated, and now, 
threshing about in agony on the floor, 
were two men dressed in the garments 
of q u i- 1 i-p 0 d planters. But it 
wasn’t the garments of the two men 
at which everyone was staring. It was 
the multitude of red spots which cov- 
ered their faces and hands. 

A woman screamed. As though it 
were a signal, all hell broke loose. 

The groups of men and women 
along the walls broke into a mael- 
strom of pandemonium. Shouting, 
screaming, they rushed for the exits, 
pummelling and trampling others in 
their haste. It was a kaleidoscope of 
sound and action. All was noise and 
confusion. The club was a seething 
chaos of human bodies — all fighting 
madly with but one purpose in mind, 
and that to flee the scene of this 
latest visit of the Spotted Sickness. 

'Y’KAINED, hard troopers that the 
Interplanetary Rangers were, 
they were helpless in the face of that 
savage onslaught of terror-stricken 
men and women. Caught in the flight 
like leaves in a wind, they were 
hurled in all directions. And then the 
torrent burst from the exits. 

The alarm • spread like wildfire 
throughout Luna City. The Spotted 
Sickness! People everywhere caught 
the contagion of fear. Within a few 
hours, the metropolis was little better 
than a madhouse. 

Newscasters went hoarse as they 
feverishly recited their reports. Each 
passing second, it seemed,' brought 
news of some further violence. 

Aside from the furor caused by the 
frightened populace, however, there 
were two items of special interest. 
The first was that Skye Larkin had 



escaped from the Interplanetary 
Ranger net about the Golden Galaxy. 
The second was that the mysterious 
vango organization in Luna City had 
at last been destroyed. . 

. This last, strangely enough, had 
been accomplished by an anonymous 
tip-off to police ' headquarters. Di- 
rected to a warehouse locker at 2-Iorth 
Spaceport, the Rangers had appre- 
hended a man named Hallock in the 
act of removing a cache of vango 
from the locker. Almost simultan- 
eously, a raid upon the office of 
Jand'el Gorham, president of Inter- 
system Exports, had brought to light 
a further quantity of the drug. Gor- 
ham loudly and vociferously claimed 
that he had been framed by a Mar- 
tian and a Venusian who had come to 
see him upon a business pretext a 
short time previously. But under 
psychoscope examination, both Gor- 
ham and Halleck were proved to be 
ring leaders of Luna City’s vango 
organization. 

Meanwhile, the fear epidemic raged 
through Luna City. All spaceports 
were in turmoil. Panic-stricken mobs 
fought with police in the sand pf the 
landing fields. Crowds besieged each 
individual liner and freighter, fight- 
ing madly for berths. Spaceship cap- 
tains furiously demanded egress from 
the valves, declaring in the emergency 
that police edicts were to be ignored. 

Consequently, when a small white 
spaceflier ambulance with a large red 
cross on each side of its hull appeared 
in the cradle of the valve at North 
Spaceport, no questions were asked. 
The .valve was duly opened, and the 
spaceflier darted out into the void. 

Within that spaceflier Skye Larkin 
chuckled — a rich, bubbling chuckle. 
The_laughter-Iights were bright in his 
vgrey eyes as he looked at Jupc, Fuzzy, 
and Dino. 

“Well, that’s that, boys,” the Sky- 
lark said. 

THE END 
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ou aimin’ to take a job at / 
Doc Brandon’s?” 

Bill Clinton watched the 
garrulous old man hobble to the gas 
pump. The old geezer was certainly 
curious^ He must spend more time 
pumping strangers than gas. 

‘•‘Yes, I am,” Bill said. His cool 
gray eyes surveyed the ramshackle 
gas station -and its owner. The old 
man put the riozzje in the filler pipe, 
and, spat tobacco juice into the dust, 
'•"you one o’them scientists too?” 
the old man probed. 

■ “I’m an engineer,” Bill said short- 
ly — he 'looked into the man’s guile- 
less eyes. ‘‘So what,” he continued, 
going to’ work for Doctor Bran- 
'don. Just fill the gas tank and stop 
v/orrying- about me. Curiosity killed 
the cat, remember?” 

- “Heh, .heh,” the old man cackled, 
“Got your dander up, eh? Don’t allow 
you have to get rhad at a man who’s 
tryin’ to be friendly. Folks down Here 
jest like to know what’s goin’ on. 
Figgered if I can’t learn nothin’ from 
Brandon — or his friends — maybe — 
you’ll do a little talkin’. Ain't no 
harm in a man tryin’.” . 

Bill burst inttf laughter at the old 
man’s candor. He drew a crumpled 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped his sweating forehead. The hot 
Florida sun beat down with dreadful 
intensity. The station wagon was like 
an oven. 

"I’m sorry, old timer,” Bill apolo- 





gized laughingly. “I'm hot used to 
talking about something I don’t know 
anything about. I can’t tell you a 
thing. I just got off a construction 
job in Jacksonville — and I saw Doc- 
tor Brandon’s ad for an engineer. 
Here I am. That O.K.?” 

The old man hung up the gas noz- 
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zle. “Wal, I reckon I ain’t goin’ to 
get anythin’ outta you.” He looked at 
the pump. ‘‘That’ll be two dollars and 
thutty cents.” 

His brows knitted' as he took the 
money. "Cain’t figger it out,” he said 
to . Bill. “Don’t rightly know what 
Brandon’s game is. Got some o’ them 
scientist fellers, some workmen, an’ 
his daughter, an’ now you. Figger 
maybe he’s gonna make some kind 
of a. factory there. Got enough ma- 



chinery an’ such. Trucks went by 
here day an’ night Feller’s got a 
sight of money!” 

“If you want to know so badly,” 
Bill said, “why don’t you ask the 
man next time you see him?” ^ 
“Already done that — mighty un- 
friendly, that Doc Brandon. Don’t 
want to talk about nothin’.” The old 
man shook his head. “Cain’t figger 
folks nowadays — wal, good luck, 
young feller. Drop back again.” His. 




The creature reached out lor him and he raked his hands in desperation . • • 
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face brightened. “It ain’t hurt busi- 
ness none.” 

"Thanks,” Bill said. “I will, S,o 
long.” 

Bill Clinton put the car in gear. and 
started up the road. The breeze cre- 
ated by the car’s motion was a god- 
send. He eased his sweat-soaked 
frame back more comfortably.. His 
field-hardened hands guided the bat- 
tered station wagon smoothly. He 
thought about Brandon. 

The man had been curt over the 
phone. “We need a general allround 
ingineer,” Brandon had said. “We’re 
jetting up an experimental station 
and we want a man who can supervise • 
a small power plant — emergency — a 
sub-station and who. can do any , of 
the general work we’ll require; put 
in constant temperature baths, do 
electrical installation, and so on. Can 
you handle the job?” "I’m your 
man,” Bill had said. “I’ll be down in 
a day and a half.” Well, here he was, 
almost there. Brandon, he knew, had 
made a vast fortune and had built a 
huge empire , in drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals— :SO the man could do any- 
thing he wanted. From the little Bill - 
had heard, research was still Bran- 
don’s first love — and — research he 
did himself — not research in the com- 
pany laboratories. - . . 

15ILL SAW the sign to the side of 
^ the road just at the junction of 
a turn-off. "Brandon’s Laboratories — 
No Trespassing,” it said. Bill turned 
in and found the road a firm- ribbon 
of asphalt, though heavily rutted as 
jf by heavy trucks. The jungle-like 
trees and vegetation formed an im- 
penetrable wall to either side of him. 

Within ten minutes he had come to 
the clearing. Bill was surprised at 
what he saw. There was no make- 
shift arrangement. There were a num- 
ber of concrete-block,. buildings, an 
outside substation and a power-line 
connected to it. To one side was a 
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squat structure with a chimney, hous- 
ing evidently, the emergency power 
plant. Simple landscaping had made 
the place rather attractive. 

-He pulled up before .what was ob-' 
viously the office and residence of 
the staff. Bill climbed frbm’ the car 
and , pulled his sticky shirt away 
from his back. He stretched his rangy 
frame and -yawned. He went in. 

As he stepped into the office la- 
beled, "Dr, Brandon” he saw that it 
was empty save for a girl seated at a 
typewriter. She was working furious- 
ly. She stopped as she heard the door 
close. When she looked up. Bill’s 
heart did a double jump. • . 

Bill was no stranger to women, but 
this girl was positively beautiful. Her 
long black hair fiad been piled up. 
in a peculiar hair-do. Her smile was 
warm and friendly and her eyes were 
clear and intelligent. She stood up 
and the automatic wolf in the back 
of Bill’^mind, whistled long and low 
at her perfect figure. . 

“Don’t tell me,” the girl said smil- 
ing,. “I know. You’re the engineer, 
Mr. Clinton — right?” She came for- 
ward and gave Bill her hand. 

“That’s right,” Bill said. “Is Doc- 
tor Brandon here?” 

“No,” the girl replied. "He’s in lab 
number three.. He should be back 
soon. Won’t you wait?” 

“I hardly think I’d go out into 
the heat again if I ^didn’t have to,” 
Bill said. "You’re — ” 

“I’m Celia Brandon — daughter — 
and secretary. I work hard, I’m not 
a social butterfly — and I hope you’ll 
like- it here.” 

•-“I’m quite certain, I will, Miss 
Brandon,” Bill said. "Would you 
like a cigarette?” 

“I’d enjoy it,” she agreed. “Now if 
you’d care to, let me hear about you.” 
In a few moments they were engaged 
in ah animated conversation and Bill 
filled in his background for her. He 
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liked her at once. 

"I got sick of doing nothing. The 
social life palls-~-I once was a typical 
deb, you know — ^ I decided I’d try 
working for change. And I like it. 
It’s good for my soul.” 

“But you must have some relaxa- 
tion,” Bill insisted. “Work palls too,” 
he added laughingly. 

“The plane or the helicopter can 
drop us in Miami in no time at all,” 
Celia explained. “We have no prob- 
lems. Oh-oh. Here’s Dad’s assistants.” 

Bill turned and faced the two men 
who had just come into the office. 

One was short and pudgy, his face 
glistening with sweat. There was a 
cheery grin on his face. “Hi, Celia,” 
he chirped. 

The other was tall and dark, hand- 
some and polished. Bill thought; this 
guy’s been around. “Hello, Celia,” he 
drawled. 

“Hi, boys — we got a new man just 
now. Mr. Clinton, this is Dr. Shep- 
herd,” — the short man stuck out his 
hand — “and this is Dr. Fenwick.” 
BUI sensed an instant hostility in 
Fenwick’s manner though the outer 
courtesy was there. 

“Glad to have you with us — you’re 
the engineer that Brandon spoke 
about, aren’t you ?” Bill thought the 
word “engineer” was slightly 
sneered. 

“Yes,” he said amiably, “Miss Bran- 
don has been telling me about the 
place. But I still don’t know what 
goes on.” 

“Well, you won’t be concerned 
with the research end, Clinton,” Fen- 
wick saidJ “Don’t worry about it.” 

“We’ll brief you ori the details 
though,” Shepherd said cordially. “I 
always wan{ to know everything my- 
self.” 

“Thanks,” Bill said. “I am curious.” 

“Here’s Dad,” Celia interrupted. 
“Here’s your engineer, Dad,” she 
greeted him. I’ll bet, Mr. Clinton,” 



she said, turning to Bill, “that Dad 
has you to work within the hour.” 

“How do you do?” Doctor Bran- 
don said. Bill acknowledged the In- 
troduction and sized up his new em- 
ployer. Brandon was not one of the 
"idle rich.” He looked worried and 
introspective, absorbed and contem- 
plative. He was tall and gaunt and 
his eyes were red. 

“I’m ready to go to work as soon 
as you wish,” Bill said. 

“Celia’ll show your room.- It won’t 
be necessary to start until tomorrow, 
but I’d like to talk this job over with 
you tonight after dinner. We dine at 
seven-thirty. Meanwhile, make your- 
self at home.” 

TT TNDER CELIA’S guidance, the 
^ afternoon went pleasantly. Bill 
liked the“layout of the laboratories, 
though he could understand very lit- 
tle. Celia didn’t exactly avoid the 
subject of the work being done, but 
neither did she go into profuse de- 
tail. Several times Bill was on the 
point of asking her bluntly just what 
was going on, but he thought the 
better of it. 

After a while, a very pleasant 
while, Celia left Bill to his own de- 
vices while she went back to the of- 
fice. Bill saw there were numerous 
other employees, both men and wom- 
en in the laboratories. And the stand- 
ard labor force consisted of a sur- 
prisingly large number of hard-work- 
ing Cubans. For the most part, those 
outside the laboratories were busy 
in construction and landscaping. Al- 
together it was an impressive set-up. 

Bill wandered into one of the labs 
but he didn’t get beyond the small 
office entrance-way. The short fat 
scientist, Dr. Shepherd stopped him 
with a critical but friendly, “tough 
job going on. Sterile conditions, you 
know.” Bill didn’t press the matter 
but chatted amiably with Shepherd 
for a half hour. 
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He examined the power plant and 
found it to be a first rate thousand 
horsepower Diesel engine coupled to 
a generator. It was here- he spoke 
with the Adonis of . the labs, Dr. Fen-. 
wick. Bill's instant dislike of the man 
was confirmed. . 

They spoke, casually of a number of 
things when suddenly Fenwick 
turned to him and said: 

, ‘‘Clinton,” —his tone was patron- 
izing — 'T thought I should warn — no, 
caution— you' that Miss Brandon and 
I — ^well, that is, we have an under- 
standing. What I mean is, I wouldn’t 
like you to get the wrong idea. . You 
see — ” 

. “—I see exactly,” Bill cut in icily. 
“You don’t want me to poach on what 
you think is your territory, eh? 
Don’t you think that Miss Brandon 
is the judge of that?” 

Bill turned on his,. heel. and strode 
away. But he could feel the boring 
hostile glance of Fenwick in his back. 
If looks could kill — 

That evening at dinner, Bill, met 
a number of other workers and had 
a pleasant .time. Celia was charming 
and gracious. Fenwick noticed the 
attentions — exaggerated to him — that 
Celia seemed to be paying Bill. He 
said nothing but there was a white 
tenseness about his nostrils. 

After dinner Bill, Fenwick and 
Celia joined the Doctor in his office. 
He had a map on his desk and he be- 
gan without preliminaries. 

"Clinton,” he said, "this is a map 
of the labs and the surrounding land 
which I own. It’s a plot two miles 
by four, perfectly rectangular. But 
as you’ve noticed, it’s a maze -of 
swamp and jungle. I’m going to build 
a fence around' it — that’s where you 
come in.' You’re going to take the 
labor crew and start to work tomor- 
row 'morning. I want you to , work as 
fast as pobible. The' experimental 
work in the labs demand it.” ' 



"What sort of a fence?” Bill ques- 
tioned, "And why?” 

^Dr. Brandon’s explanation took an 
hour and when he was through. Bill’s 
brain was reeling. The incredible fan- 
tasy- of it I 

"...so that’s the story,” Brandon 
concluded. “Come into the lab a mo- 
ment and you’ll see what I mean.” 

As if in a dream Bill followed the 
scientist. Dr. Brandon pointed to one 
of the glass cases. 

Bill stared for a long time. Be- 
neath the glass was an ordinary bee- 
tle, ordinary in all but one sense— 
it was a foot and a half long! It 
looked like a grotesque model such 
as one sees in a museum of natural 
history — but there was one differ- 
ence; this "model” moved! Bill 
watched its obscene motions for a 
-minute or two, his face turning a 
sickly green. ‘ 

Finally he said: “All right. Dr. 
Brandon. I’ll start work on the fence 
first thing in the morning. "Good 
night, everyone," he managed to say 
hoarsely, then turned and walked to 
his room. He saw very deary the con- 
temptuous grin on Fenwick’s face, 

TJ^HEN BILL reached his room, he 
sat on the edge of the bed and 
lit a cigarette. He found to his sur- 
prise that his hands were shaking. 
Calm yourself, you fool, he told him- 
self. It's just a scientific experiment. 
Nothing can. go wrong — especially if 
the fence is put up. Through his 
mind wandered the weird story .-he 
had just heard. 

Brandon had long been interested 
in the nature of life. With the new 
oppo'ftunities afforded by the wide 
use of radioactive materials for re- 
search, Brandon had spent a fortune 
in study and experiment and had at 
last discovered that a. radioactive iso- 
tope of carbon had the unbelievable 
effect of enlarging insect life! It was 
Brandon’s intention to thoroughly 
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exploit this . new discovery to his 
complete satisfaction. That was the 
reason for the isolation and the lavish 
laboratory facilities — and the semi- 
tropical location. 

So far they had not attempted to 
permit the creature to grow beyond 
a foot or two in length. And in ad- 
dition to that he had made injections 
only into ants, beetles and other in- 
sect species unable to fly. This gave 
Brandon control over his subjects, 
because of a peculiar property asso- 
ciated with the enlarged insect spec- 
imens. They were unable to come 
near ordinary 'current-carrying elec- 
tric wires. If brought within ten 
feet of such wires, they died; the 
reason was still unknown. 

But it provided a perfect barrier. 
Brandon' referred to. it as his “bio- 
logical Barrier.” It — a wire carrying 
current — was an automatic thresh- 
hold over which the creatures did not 
dare to pass. 

Now Bill knew the reason for the 
simple fence already constructed. It 
was merely a series of poles sur- 
rounding the building compound, and 
carrying a single conductor to a hun- 
dred and ten volt source. The fence 
was a barrier against escape from 
the labs, should anything ever hap- 
pen. Now the fence around the es- 
tate would serve as a protection when 
Brandon decided to expose the en- 
larged insects to a more natural en- 
vironment. 

Bill sat for several hours think- 
ing about what he had learned. It 
was incredible that Dr. Brandon had 
succeeded so well already. He had 
said that uhdoubtly there was a lim- 
it in size to which the insects could 
grow, but that too was a matter of 
experiment. 

When the experiment had been 
completed, Brandon was going to is- 
sue a report which would shock the 
scientific world. He had laughed at 



Bill's suggestion that such an ex- 
periment carried with it too much 
danger and should be a shared ex- 
perience — not an isolated attempt. 
What of the danger? Brandon saw 
no danger. The fences, the electrical 
barriers, would elimate any danger 
of that. The emergency power sup- 
ply, the weapons, including bazookas 
and rifles — all these plus the intel- 
ligence of his men, Brandon was sure 
he would be adequate. 

Bill smashed out his cigarette. I’m 
stuck, he thought. I’ve got to see 
this through now. Savagely he un- 
dressed and fell into bed. The night 
passed uneventfully — except that 
when he awakened he had that grog- 
gy sense of one who hasn’t slept well! 

“You were rather stunned last 
night,” Celia greeted him the next 
morning. “I thought you were going 
to be sick.” 

Bill essayed a wry grin. “You 
didn’t expect me to laugh at the sight 
of those horrors, did you?” he re- 
torted. His face grew serious. “Lis- 
ten, Celia,” he said, using her name 
for the first time, “I’m not a scientist, 
and I don't know much about this bi- 
ological barrier, but isn’t your Dad 
taking an awful risk — ^with every- 
body I mean — not just himself?” 

The laugh vanished from Celia’s 
lips. ■ 

“Those darnned insects might grow 
to the size of horses,” Bill continued. 
“Doesn’t anyone here’ realize how 
dangerous that could be?”: 

“I know what you mean, Bill,” Ce- 
lia said. “But I think we all whistle 
in the dark. I’ve approached Dad 
about it a number of times, but he’s 
convinced that he’s taking all safety 
precautions. He doesn’t intend to re- 
ally cut loose until the entire estate 
is protected.” 

They were interrupted by the sud-. 
den appearance of Dr. Fenwick and 
immediately after breakfast, Bill set 
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to work on the fence. The laborers 
didn’t question him nor exhibit any 
curiosity. They were- completely un- 
aware of the monstrosities in the labs.. 

TT took Bill a week arid a half to 
get. the fence up to his satisfaction 
and when he was through it was test- 
e<3 thoroughly a number of times. 
The so-called “fence” consisted 
merely of heavily insulated, many- 
stranded wire attached to' tree trunks, 

. stakes, posts and any convenient sup- 
ports. Three separate wires were 
used, insuring protection in case any 
tv/o broke, a wide margin of safety. 
In effect, when the fence was done', 
the entire estate was surrounded by 
three v/ires carrying ordinary sixty 
cycle alternating current at a mod- 
erately low voltage. According to the 
labs this was sufficient to prevent 
any creature— Bill didn’t know what 
to call the mutated insects — from, go- 
ing near it. 

The job had not been easy and Bill 
was physically exhausted when he 
finished. The swamp arid jungle were 
almost impenetrable and he knew he 
would have trouble if any breaks oc- 
curred in the line. In the power 
plant he rigged up a special warning 
device designed to detect any break 
in the conductors. 

He examined the other weapons of 
the estate, and checked them thor-. 
oughly. The heavy elephant rifles, 
the bazookas, transparent plastic-hel- 
mets with oxygen apparatus — all 
were, in perfect condition. The lat- 
ter were intended to prevent asphyx- 
iation, and possible death from any 
of the gases excreted by certain 
types of beetles. 

“You’ve done a fine job,” Brandon 
commended him one night at the 
dinner table. “V/e’ll soon be able to 
release the mutated insects on the es- 
tate proper. Fortunately they daren’t, 
cross a'current-carrying wire. Event- 



ADVENTURES . 

ually they’ll find that out too.” 
“Dad,” Celia said, “the trucks will 
pick up the workers tomorrow.” 
"Good,” Dr. Brandon said. “We 
can’t have any more around here than 
necessary. I think. a colony of twenty 
^ople is enough to maintain . the 
place for a while. Agreed, John?” 

Dr. -Fenwick nodded “More than 
enough. Especially since Clinton 
here has done such a fine job.” 

The malice and dislike didn’t es- 
cape Bill. He knew he was going to 
tangle with Fenwick before long. Es-' 
pecially since the latter had, noticed 
how well he and Celia were getting 
on.. She was spending more and more 
time' talking with Bill during the 
evening. . 

Dr. Brandon, I’d like to ask. you 
a question.” There was an iron-hard-, 
ness about Bill's mouth. 

“Yes?” Dr. Brandon looked curi- 
ous. What could an engineer ask a 
research biologist? 

“Don’t you- think that this is a 
dangerous' procedure? I mean, turn- 
ing loose those gigantic insects isn’t 
child’s play. Suppose they attack you 
— or us? Wouldn’t it be wiser to stick 
to .the lab?” 

“Mr. Clinton.”, The scientist barked 
out the name. '“I hardly feel you’re 
in a position to understand my work 
— much less question it. Yet, I’ll give 
you a frank .answer. Yes, it is danger- 
ous. But I have the belief that the 
study of these, creatures, in a nearly 
natural habitat is going to tell me. 
more about the nature of life than 
has been learned up to this tiriie. 
We have adequate protection. The 
neighborhood is protected electrical- 
ly — and there are no flying insects 
here. There is plenty of .personal 
armament Does that satisfy you?” 
"rhere was anger in the man’s voice. 

. “Well,” Bill hesitated, “I...” 
“You’re welcome to leave at any 
time. Now, if you' wish. We can take 
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care of the electrical system.” 

The last remark went home. 

*TT1 stay,” Bill said abruptly, “The 
plant needs close attention— in 
case — ” He left the sentence unfin- 
ished. There was a significant pass- 
ing of glances. 

Dr. Brandon turned to Fenwick. 
“WeTlTet out five of the beetles and 
five of the ants tonight.” 

Fenwick nodded. 

"And Clinton — make sure every- 
body is within the compound — every- 
body!” 

"I will," Bill said. He looked at Ce- 
lia. She was staring at him. And the 
look on her face evidenced his own 
hesitation — it was the blank stare of 
fear ! 

NEXT three days went by 
like wild-fire for Bill. Conscious, 
of his responsibility, he went over 
both the sub-station and the emer- 
gency power plant with a fine- 
toothed comb making absolutely cer- 
tain that they were functioning prop- 
erly. Bill shuddered to think what 
might happen if the "biological bar- 
rier” were allowed to go down for 
even a short while. 

Dr. Brandon and several assistants 
spent much time now away from the 
laboratories, following the tracks of 
the monstrosities they had released. 
Already they had acquired a sizable 
amount of film and numerous obser- 
vations of the creatures. And so far 
the animals had made no attempt to 
attack them. 

Since the work was so successful 
and the sense of danger had passed, 
'the operations began to be considered 
routine. Bill noticed that Celia fre- 
quently joined Fenwick and Dr. 
Brandon on these journeys into, the 
"field.” Yet something in the back of 
Bill’s mind kept nagging him— this 
is more dangerous than it seems. 

The first intimation of . danger 



came, when Bill saw a party on the 
fourth day of observation carrying 
back one of the lab assistants. Oh-oh, 
he thought, this time they’ve done it; 
they've run into trouble. 

"What happened to that lab assis- 
tant today?” he asked Celia that eve- 
ning when they were sitting within 
the barrier fence surrounding the 
office building. 

Celia grimaced: "Ugh! It wasn’t 
, nice. He was taking some close-up 
shots of a giant beetle — it must have 
been all of eight feet long-r-and sud- 
denly it ejected a spurt of vapor or 
gas or whatever it is. I wasn’t very 
close at the time, but I could scent 
it. Bill, it was terrible! 1 felt as if I 
were choking. Poor Fairman is go- 
ing to be a very sick man for a long 
time to come. Dad says he’s going 
to have him driven to town.” 

Bill shook his head : “It's lucky no 
. one else got it. Please, Celia, be care- 
ful. This isn’t anything ,f or a woman.” 

Celia laughed: "Don’t forget I’m 
a scientist too.” She put her hand 
over Bill’s. He covered it with his 
other hand. "Listen,” he began. “Ce- 
lia, I’ve been wanting to talk to you 
a long. . .” He broke off as a tall fig- 
ure approached in the dust. 

"Hello,” Fenwick said. He had 
caught the little by-play. "Having 
fun?” ' 

“Hi John,” Celia said. "Yes, we 
are.” 

"I don’t want to interrupt any- 
thing,” he said significantly glanc- 
ing down, "but Dr. Brandon has giv- 
en orders that anybody who goes into 
the field must wear an air helmet. 
Fairman got a bad dose of that gas.” 
He looked at Bill. "Clinton, you’re 
supposed to go back to the office. 
Dr. Brandon, wants you to drive Fair- 
man in the light truck back to the 
hospital in town.” , 

There was a smile on his face. 
"We’ll take care of the power plant,” 
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he added. ■ 

“You’ll like my going for a while, 
won’t you, Fenwick?” Bill asked as 
he rose to- go. 

“Listen, Clinton)”. Fenwick said 
sharply. • “Everything around here 
was going nicely until you came.” 
He glanced toward Celia. “Personal- 
ly I don’t see the need for you at 
all. ni be frank with you — I don’t- 
like you and I never will. And while- 
we’re at it — I'll tell you again. Stay 
away from Celia!” 

“John!” Celia broke in abruptly. 
“You’re forgetting yourself. I’ll- see 
whom I please. Remember , that I I 
don’t like your possessive tone.” She 
turned toward Bill. ’Bye Bill,” she 
said, “please be careful.” 

“I’ll be back soon,” Bill said. 
“Don’t worry.” He grinned mocking- 
ly into the enraged Fenwick’s face. 

rpHE UNCONSCIOUS Fair man 
was loaded into the back of the 
light truck- on a cot. “Can you cross 
the. barrier ,all right?” Dr. Brandon 
asked. 

"Easily,” Bill replied, “I left 
plenty' of slack in the wires across 
the road. I just have to lower them 
and drive across — then I’ll replace' 
them, ril be back by tomorrow af- 
ternoon.” 

‘•Fve cailled the hospital and made 
reservations. And I’ve explained the 
cause.” Brandon looked a little wor- 
ried. “Fanning thinks he' can take 
care of Fairmain without trouble.” 

Bill threw the truck in gear and 
gave it the gun. He had to give Fair- 
man no attention. The man remained 
unconscious for the duration of the 
trip. It was a long monotonous 
drive. 

As soon as Bill had delivered his 
human burden to the receiving room 
of the hospital he got back into the 
truck and headed back for the es- 
tate. He didn’t want to be away from 



the potentialities any longer than he 
had to. 

It .was with relief and gratitude 
that he drove up to the office build- 
ing, tired but pleased that things 
appeared to be' normal. Brandon and 
his assistant" were all in the field. 
Celia had gone with them. Only a 
couple of maintainence people re- 
mained. Bill checked over the power 
equipment making sure the lines were 
still perfectly electrified. Apparent- 
ly everything was in order. 

All through the afternoon he was 
disturbed by the sound of gunfire 
coming from various parts of the es- 
tate. 

Toward evening he saw the very 
large party making its weary way 
back to the office building. 

Celia greeted him enthusiastically 
and out of the corner of his eye Bill 
caught Fenwick watching , them. . “I 
don’t think our friend likes me very 
much,” he observed. “If his looks 
could kill. . 

Celia. laughed: she glanced up at 
- Bill mischievously. “He thinks I'm in 
love with you.” 

Bill stepped toward her. “Celia,” 
he said tensely, “Celia, I — ” 

“Clinton!" Dr. Brandon called 
loudly and interrupted the moment. 
He went over with Celia to where 
the group was standing..,All looked 
fatigued. 

. “Join us tonight,” Brandon said. 
His face was flushed and there was 
the look of fear in his eyes. “My 
experiment,” he said ‘ ruefully, “is 
working better than I like. The 
damned beetles have, started repro- 
ducing!” 

“My God I” Bill said startled. “How 
bad is it?” 

“There’re scores at least,” Brandon 
said. “We killed thirty-five today 
already. And we’re going right back 
at it tonight as soon as we clean up 
and eat. So take a helmet, a rifle. 
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plenty of ammunition and we’ll get 
to work." 

The conversation at dinrtcr was an- 
imated as all discussed the day’s 
events. Bill gathered that the suscep- 
tibility of the creatures to gunfire 
varied. Some were killed easily — oth- 
ers died hard. There had been several 
close calls during the day. The feroc- 
ity of the beetles was something to 
encounter. 

That night, heavily armed, they 
divided themselves into small par- 
ties. Everyone carried powerful 
flashlights in addition to strong 
acetylene lamps. Bill, Celia, Fenwick 
and a workman called Johnson 
formed one of the groups. Johnson 
carried a large number of bazooka 
projectiles while Bill carried the ba- 
zooka in ^addition to a rifle, and 
plenty of ammunition for it. ^ 

Bill suggested they head for one 
of the isolated Corners of the estate 
in order to catch any of the creatures 
who had naturally taken to the for- 
ested swamp areas. Fenwick grum- 
bled at the idea — but Celia and John- 
son were enthusiastic. 

“Dad says we can’t leave a single 
one of these monsters alive. We’ve 
got to make sure I” Celia was ani- 
mated. 

It was an eerie somber group that 
made its way into the forested and 
gloomy jungle. 

Bill felt Celia stiffen beside him. 
“Look!” she whispered frantically. 

Bill followed her pointing finger. 
It was the first time he had seen any 
of the full-grown horrors. They had 
come upon the four ants) Even Fen- 
wick breathed a sigh of gratitude. 
“Thank God they haven’t repro- 
duced,” he said. 

ILL WATCHED the horrors a 
moment. He saw four monstrous 
chiton covered bodies at least eight 
feet long. Their huge mandibles made 



snapping sounds and their grotesque 
many-faceted eyes stared unwinking- 
ly. The rustle of their bodies sent 
chills up and down Bill’s spine. He 
unlimbered the bazooka. 

“Don’t shoot,” he cautioned his 
companions. “We’ll try and get them 
all at once.” He knelt on one knee, 
while Johnson slipped a projectile 
into the bazooka tube. Even as he 
took aim at the wriggling writhing 
group of horror, he could see them 
start to move toward the intruders 
sluggishly. The rasping sounds of 
their motion were hideous. 

Calmly Bill let them come on. The 
four gigantic ants remained in a com- 
pact group, always touching each 
other as if for guidance. Their re- 
semblance to humans in this respect 
was striking. Bill waited until they 
were thirty feet away. The night 
sounds of the swamp, the sounds of 
the ants, the heavy breathing of Ce- 
lia and Fenwick and Johnson and 
himself — all these things he noted. 
Then he touched the button of . the 
bazooka. 

There was a powerful whoosh as 
the rocket projectile left the barrel. 
An instant later came the explosion. 
The three nearest ants disintegrated 
in a- coruscant lash of flame. 

The fourth one of the terrible crea- 
tures was untouched or at least un- 
injured. He suddenly and abruptly 
burst into a speedy crawl straight for 
Bill. Rather than waste another pro- 
jectile, Bill said “fire!” but even as 
he spoke, Fenwick’s 'gun was going. 
The bullets- didn't seem to faze the 
creature. Frantically Bill shouted, 
“Run!” 

Then his own rifle began to speak 
as he aimed carefully for the huge 
faceted eyes. They pulped under the 
accurate fire of his gun. Slowly the 
ant sank to the ground and ceased 
moving. Bill stood up and breathed a 
sigh of relief. 
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“Let's hope that they didn’t repro- 
duce/’ Celia said, “Especially i£ 
they’re that impervious to gunfire.’’ 

“You 'know more about this than- 
I,” Bill said to Fenwick, “what do 
you think? Is it likely that there are 
more of them?” 

“I think Celia’s right,” Fenwick 
said. “I don’t imagine, there are any 
more or we’d have seen them. Did 
you notice how they kept together?” 

“Only too well,” Bill said. 

“That’s an advantage,” Celia vol- 
unteered. “Look what the • bazooka 
did to a concentrated bunch of them. 
The beetles are worse. They've come 
singly — and there are a lot more of 
them I” . 

As they, proceeded through the 
dense thickets, now on a dry spot, 
then again knee-deep in muddy 
water. Bill’s mind turned, over . the 
dreadful possibilities that existed in 
this little microcosm. Suppose they 
didn’t succeed In exterminating all 
of the monstrous^ beetles? Suppose 
the barrier went out for a while and 
the insects, succeeded in swarming 
over the . surrounding swamps? It 
would be impossible obviously, to 
cover the vast area taken in by 
swamp-land. Think what this could 
nwan in terms of a problem for the 
world I The very conception was 
staggering. What-a fool Dr. Brandon 
had been to release, these creatures to 
roam his estates even with the elab- 
orate barrier. Elaborate — ^huh! The 
word sounded ridiculous. The outer 
world was protected from an invasion 
of the insects so grotesquely magni- 
fied, by -a thin barrier of three 
charged wires. What a meager “pro- 
tection.'” 

Bill’s musirigs were interrupted. 
He stopped quite still. “There,” he 
said-sohly. Celia, Fenwick and John- 
son saw it at the same instant. And it 
was a weird sight! 



QOMEHOW a' huge alligator had 
^allowed himself to be surprised 
by the huge beetle that now crouched 
over him. There, was no sound from 
the man-made creature but the alli- 
gator was grunting and roaring in' its 
own peculiar fashion. Bill, stepped 
-closer. The alligator was clamped 
firmly by a pair of armored mandi- 
bles. Its tail thrashed hither and yon 
and its gaping jaws opened and 
clamped on nothing. Then the other 
mandibles of the beetle went to work. 
Celia turned her head. It was sicken- 
ing to see the ghastly pincers close 
down on the throat of the alligator. 
Calmly the beetle proceeded to tear 
the reptile to shreds. -The ripping 
' sounds carried far on the still night 
air. 

Bill raised his rifle, selecting the 
apparently soft underpart of the up- 
raised body of the huge beetle. He 
squeezed the trigger. The shot was' 
effective for the creature slumped at 
once and lay slowly thrashing in its 
death agony — death agony if a nerv- 
ous system so rudimentary, permit- 
ted such a thing. 

Fenwick pumped a shot into the 
beetle to make sure. Its movements 
ceased. 

Now and then the sound of gun- 
fire could be heard in the distance. 
The. other parties were doing execu- 
tion too. 

The hunt carried on for another 
two hours. Here and there they spot- 
ted isolated beetles and butchered 
them without difficulty. Bill began 
to feel more at ease. Evidently this 
large scale hunting, if kept up long 
enough would succeed in eliminat- 
ing all of the obnoxious devils. 

Fenwick and Celia v/ere about a 
hundred yards ahead of Bill and 
Johnson. As they entered a large 
clearing covered with pools, the two 
crossed to the other side before Bill 
and Johnson. Suddenly Celia called 
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back: 

“Over here, Bill! There must be 
twenty!” 

Bill saw her rifle flare and the 
combination of moonlight and his 
acetylene lantern showed that she 
and Fenwick had indeed stumbled 
upon a grisly horde. As Bill and 
Johnson started toward the two ad- 
vanced ones, their path was sudden- 
ly cut off — for straight between the 
two little parties crawled a large num- 
ber of beetles! Bill guessed rough- 
ly, thirty! Then everything seemed 
to happen at once. 

He saw Celia calmly fire into the 
horde confronting her, unaware of , 
the menace at her back. Biit Fen- 
wich half-turned and spotted the bar- 
rier between Celia, himself, and Bill 
and Johnson. He shouted: 

“Come on, Celia! They’re in back 
of us!” . 

The girl turned, saw the vast crawl- 
ing horror and started to run before 
it should completely sever the path 
between her and Bill. Her foot 
•slipped in a shallow pool and she 
went down, her rifle falling from her 
hands. She recovered it and rose. 
Quickly she levered home a cartridge 
and then shrieked— her gun had 
jammed! 

Fenwick measured the oncoming 
beetles. His face turned white even 
as he fired. He calculated his chances. 
If he stayed by Celia or tried to, drag 
her with him, they surely would be 
cut off. With a half-strangled cry, he 
• ran! Bill watched the tableau in hor- 
ror. 

“Fenwick!” he cried, “Fenwick! 
You fool!” 

The beetles were almost on the 
helpless girl. She could run nowhere 
except directly into their midst. She 
stood still, terrified and purposeless. 

Bill took a chance.. His bazooka be- 
gan to flare and the monstrous forms 
curled up and died under its with- 



ering fire. Bill thrust the weapon 
into Johnson’s hands: “Continue fir- 
ing and finish them off.” * 

He made a wild sprint toward the 
spot where the trapped girl stood. 
He sprang just across a pair of 
claming mandibles as they surged 
down. His rifle spurted flame. Then 
Celia was in his arms. 

“Bill, oh, Bill!” she sobbed hys- 
terically , and clung to him. Gently 
he disengaged her arms. 

“It’s all right, honey,” he comfort- 
ed her, “but we’re not out of ’the 
woods yet.” His rifle continued to 
fire. The carnage and the slaughter 
were terrific. The mass of beetles 
melted under the devasting fire. And 
as fast as Johnson could load and 
fire, his bazooka spoke, cremating the 
creatures one by one. 

Fenwick, recovering from his un- 
reasoning terror was firing also into 
the beetle-mass. 

In twenty minutes they had butch- 
ered all the gigantic beetles. It was 
now quite late. 

'^HE FOUR of them walked weari- 
ily back toward the buildings. 
Celia walked at Bill’s side, She had 
recovered her equilibrium and the 
terror was gone from her eyes. John- 
son, carrying the bazooka over his 
shoulder was on Bill’s other side. 
Fenwick walked by himself. 

As they neared the buildings he 
spoke. His face was flushed, and he 
hesitated. 

“I — ah — I — ah — I’m sorry about 
that back there,” he managed to get 
out. “I lost my head for a moment.” 

Celia looked at him coldly: “It’s 
not necessary to explain, Fenwick. 
We finderstand.” She made the word 
“Fenwick” very explicit. 

“Don’t worry about it, Fenwick,” 
Bill said tolerantly. “We’re .not going 
to say a word — just let the matter 
drop!” 
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Miserably Fenwick turned away. 
He knew he was through \vith Celia. 

•“I’ll leave in the morning,” he said. 
That closed the conversation with 
him: 

. The other members of the parties 
were back at the lab comparing notes. 

“I think we’ve gotten most of 
them,” Brandon said at last, “But 
we’ll keep at it until we’re certa.in. 
I’m going to contact the Academy of 
Science, tomorrow morning.” *' 

“Dr, Brandon," Bill said, "I'd sug- 
gest you do more than that. You 
know better than I the dangers that 
exist with this sort of thing. This 
area -must be combed inch by square 
inch, on foot and by helicopter to 
make certain that not one of the- mon- 
sters is still alive.”.. - 

Brandon was thoughtful; “I’m not 
deluding'myself. I know how close I 
came to releasing an uncontrollable 
force on the world,’* he admitted. 
I’m going to make every possible ef- 
fort to. rectify the error. I’ll keep 
this land and the surrounding land 
under constant surveillance so that 
there isn’t the remotest chance of any 
of the insects getting away.” 

“All right, everybody,” Bill said, 
“let’s get some sleep. There’s work 




★ My 

r ' IS GENERALLY conceded that Ameri- 
cans are people who like 'to do things by 
and for themselves without the intermedi- 
ary of a factory or a shop. Thumb through 
any magazines today and you will find ad- 
vertisements suggesting the reader con- 
struct himself a boat, a car, a radio or 
what have you, from plans supplie4.by the 
advertiser. Probably tne only reason an ad 
hasn’t appeared suggesting the reader build 
himself an atomic bomb is because “the 
plans aren’t availabe.” But don’t be sur- 
prised if -somebody does come along with . 
such . an idea. 

While it’s something to laugh about, the 
habit of Americans doing things for them- 
selves is also something to be proud of.. - 



to do tomorrow.” He turned tovvard 
the silent Fenwick. “And don’t for- 
get, you’re leaving early tomorrow — 
right?” ’ . 

Fenwick nodded. 

Dr. Brandon- looked surprised; 
“What’s the matter John? I thought 
you and Celia — ” 

“There have been some changes.” 
Celia Taid, “some important changes.” 
■She looked at Bill and smiled. Then 
she took his arm and they walked into 
the offices- 

The puzzled look disappeared from 
Brandon’s face. He shook his head 
ruefully. “Yes,” he said, “there have 
been some terrible changes...” 

“Are we going anywhere. Bill?” 
Celia asked smilingly. 

“No,”. Bill said, “as much as I’d 
like to, we’re not going anywhere 
until we’re positive. The .‘biological 
barrier’ isn’t good enough for me. 
Are you going to stay here with 
me?” 

“I’m planning to stay with you a 
long time, Bill,” Celia said. 

Bill Clinton bent down, took her 
in his arms and whispered against her 
ear, “Gee, honey, I’m glad I'm an 
engineer 1” 

THE END 




xuaiE ★. 

This magazine has often discussed the roles 
played by amateurs in scientific aetivitiw 
ranging frorh the hams in radio to the 
amateur telescope makers. It- is a source of 
strength for our country .as witn^s the 
roles played by these same amateurs in 
the very serious business of war. Even to- 
day. along lines only dreamt of a shori 
while ago, there are amateur “rocket so- 
cieties,” the function of which is to encour- 
age the development of the rocket for the 
even^al use of space travel — but- which 
also include, such things as actually experi- 
menting' with rocket motors 1 UnbelievaWe 
but true! . 

The author has had occasion to survev 
numerous magazines in the radio field and 
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has been pleasantly surprised by the host 
of kits offered to the experimcntor. As a 
matter* of fact, a discussion of such kits in. 
the television field brought an over-whelm- 
ingly curious response from you readers 
wanting to know where such kits could be 
-obtained. 

This is a healthy sign. Among the many 
kits offered in the radio field alone, are 
dozens of different units designed to ena- 
ble the amateur constructor to byild his 
own radio and TV test equipment for 
surprisingly reasonable sums. Complex sci- 
entific instruments like vacuum tube volt- 
meters, oscilloscopes, condenser and resistor 
bridge-type checkers, can all be obtained 
from various outfits for sums approximat- 
ing half their, ordinary value. These in- 
struments come ready to build requiring 
only assembling and wiring using tools 
like pliers and soldering, irons. 

As a matter of personal experience the 
author constructed several of these kits and 



was amazed by their performance. The 
vacuum tube voltmeter, for example proved 
to be an efficient accurate useful instru- 
ment. 

We are now waiting for some builder to 
offer a rocket kit. When -the ads say: 
“Why wait? BuDd your own rocket »to the 
Moon!” we are going to be the first to 
reply: It’s too good to miss. Or maybe 
someone will say again: “Why wait? Build 
your own atomic bomb!” and again we’ll 
jump in the breach. 

Seriously though, many thousands .of am- 
ateur scientists are being -helped by, this 
tremendous availability of quality equip- 
naent. It is possible, that the training af- 
forded by such material may eventually be 
reflected in the future history of our 
country. It takes only a small beginning, 
you mow. Who knows what Stginmetz 
right now is painstakingly building a -radio 
transmitter for experience’s sake? 

THE END 



"BRiffl” MfflllS 

* By WAMEB. EATHB®P 



T he last few months have seen tre- 
mendous strides taken in the develop- 
ment of automatic calculating machines, 
machines like Eniac, Maniac, etc. Compu- 
ters for every purpose are being built in 
large numbers. These calculating machines 
are the complex assemblies of radio tubes 
and relays made so famous by their work 
on abstruse calculations for the atomic 
bomb, for astronomy, and for guided mis- 
siles work, not the multitude of smaller 
calculators so common in business and in- 
dustry. 

Various scientists have pointed out that 
these machines are riuly miraculous; the 
time is to come when they will assume many • 
functions of the human brain. Dr. Wiener, 
in his famous work on cybernetics has pre- 
dicted that eventually the mechanical brain 
will be able to do most routine tasks bet- 
ter and more efficiently than a human 
brain. As it is, the machine brains now 
do work impossible to the human brain. 

This naturally leads to .the question — 
which is better? — although in many re- 
spects such a question is ridiculous. How- 
ever for the purposes of discussion it is 
interesting to make some comparison with 
the human brain and the mechanical brain. 

To begpn with, the mechanical brains or 
calculators cannot even approach, in effi- 
ciency, the human brain. Mechanical brains 
require vast numbers of radio tubes which 
give off huge amounts of heat. This heat 
must be carried away, by blasts of air 
from fans. An enormous quantity of en- 
- ergy is used 'just keeping^ a mechanical 
brain cool! The human brain on the other 
hand is so remarkably efficient that the 
blood leaving it is only a fraction of a de- 



gree higher in temperature than that enter- 
ing it. 

Also of interest * is ' the fact that a 
mechanical brain is the highest type of 
simplicity compared, with a human brain. 
The latter has so many billion cells, that 
it makes the thousands of tubes and relays 
of the machine look like a child’s toy. And 
above all, of course is the fact that the 
mechanical brain is capable of only a lim- 
ited range of problems. In fact, it is in 
many ways to be regarded as stupid for a 
gigantic amount of time is necessary sim- 
ply to formulate a problem for the brain 
even though the solution may be ground 
out in a matter of seconds or minutes. 

Thus when we take an overall look at 
mechanical and human brains no matter 
how rosy the future looks, there appears 
little likelihood that the former will re- 
place the latter. However we shall still 
see more and more computers come into 
use because they can solve certain prob- 
lems which the human brain can’t and 
they can do it so rapidly that it is amaz- 
ing. 

Fire-control problems in gunnery and 
guided missiles will find the mechanical 
brain a godsend, a necessity, but think-’ 
ing creatively requires more than a mass 
of relays. That -little old “gray matter” is 
still king when it comes to thinking. 

Maybe with its dispassionate approach 
however a mechanical brain might be' able 
to give a rational answer to problems out- 
side its field and which the human brain 
always flubs, problems, for example like — 
what is love? — what is life? And don’t ask 
how the data to answer such problems can 
be put into a mechanical brain ! 




'ffljeir® wffl® sfflnm®4MiiBg TOiy pecnUai- aftorat 
tile macMnei It seemeal to possess a strange 
power ■= that eoralfi drive a naaBB mad. ^ . 



I T IS with a strange mixture of go mad and join them. , ' . 

misgivings, doubts, and desires to I was present when they went niad; 
present perhaps the most bi- I saw the same things they saw, and 
zarre mystery of my, experience, that heard the same things they heard,— 
I compose this introduction. Misgiv- with the exception of one thing, it 
ings, because as I write I am pain- was a -Name, inscribed- in some 
■fully conscious of the fact that in an strange, meaningless ,(to me) script, 
institution not far removed from -here in lines of yellow, eerie light- on a 
there are four lonely cells containing table top, by an- instrument that could 
four creatures who were once my not possibly write, yet it did; con- 
friends. Creatures who were once trolled through a strange receiving 
human, alive, and interested- in the set that could hot possibly receive 
things that interest me. anything, yet it did; controlled by' a. 

They saw the meaning behind this .strange creature who„can not possibly 
account that eludes me; And seeing it exist, yet must. , - ' 

they went mad. Perhaps riot mad in It is only the certainty that w.hat 
the usual sense. Mindless is a more drove them mad was contained in 
accurate term to apply to their pre- that Name, that Name which was 
sent state. I have seeri them in their meaningless to me and of a form that 
solitary cells. Their eyes stare va- would not register on the memory, 
cantly and unblinking. They have to but become vague and impossible to 
be fed. And they have to be changed reproduce the , moment my eyes 
like babies. turned away from it, and that Name 

And with, a strange, compelling is beyond the reach of the reader’s 
fascination I am drawn to re-examine eyes, and hence powerless to drive 
the series of events that led up to HIM mad, that enables me to set 
their present state; hope that I can down the occurrences leading up to 
discover the cause and return them to its appearance. 

sanity struggling with dread that IF In my mind is a photographic pic- 
I find that strange, hidden Thing ture of every detail of the sqene on 
that detroyed their reason, I, too, will that dreadful night. My four friends 
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and I standing' around a table upon 
which rested a strange radio with 
leads going out to a vacant, undulat- 
ing space a foot above the table. In 
that space- was a strangely shaped 
copper box. But it was not visible. I 
. knew its shape. Indeed. I. had built it. 
Built it under the direction of word- 
less inspiration, following that inspir- 
ation in a mood of half humorous, 
half curious tolerance, and ignoring 
"the logic which showed me it 
WOULD NOT WORK. And each 
time I told myself it would not work, 
a strange echo from the depths of my 
subconscious mind,- from whence the 
inspiration seemed to come, whis- 
pered “in your time." 

And in my mind is a vivid picture 
of John placing, his receiving cap on 
the table at the direction of the mad, 
nameless thing; and then lifting it to 
reveal the Name, written in lines of 
light. The Name that' drove him and 
Dorothy and Claude and Arthur niad. 

. I can see -them as they looked at it. 
First they were puzzled, then an ex- 
pression-of startled amazement spread 
over their faces. Then — but perhaps 
I had better: start at the beginning. 
There may be a clue that I have 
missed. A clue which some, reader 
may discover, and discovering, be the 
means of restoring the sanity of four 
people who are very dear to me, and’ 
for whom I feel a sense of responsi- 
bility; for if I had not listened- to 
that Voice and built that machine 
they would be today still four nor- 
mal, happy friends. 

TN THE winter of nineteen forty- 
^ five and' six I began a series of ex- 
periments, in the field, of electronics, 
which I hoped would lead to a 
machine -for aiding .thought transfer- 
ence. I began these experiments with 
the utmost confidence in their event- 
ual success, for I had the whole prin- 
cipal of the process quite clear in my 
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mind. 

I will not divulge their nature here 
because, as is common of the things 
that are to come in the way of in- 
ventions and discoveries, the elements 
of the Wholes are already common 
knowledge to -the layman, and if I 
were to give the machine I eventu- 
ally built the name it properly de- 
serves, nine tenths of the readers 
could immediately discern its prinr 
ciple, go to any department store and 
buy a few odds and ends, and con- 
struct a fairly workable machine of 
the same type. 

The principle of operation of -the 
machine has little to do with the mys- 
tery which the machine uncovered. 
-The part which was the essential, 
“key” to contacting this mystery, if 
it were possible. -for the human intel- 
lect to fathom its functions, MIGHT 
show whether the Source contacted 
was in reality from a time in the dis- 
'tant future, when this planet is to 
become a barren waste of vast acres 
of cracked and -crumbling concrete 
terrain, dotted here and there by 
' ugly-beautiful, deserted cities, and 
Man has at last become one, lonely 
individual, brooding in his solitary 
cubicle; or whether the Source con- 
tacted was the Mass Consciousness of 
humanity in the present. A Mass Con- 
sciousness aware of its own identity 
and able to logically study Its future 
in succeeding centuries and foresee 
Its doom. - ' • 

The latter, though as incomprehen- 
sible as the former, seems the like- 
lier theory, because the whole Mys- 
tery seems to have been propounded 
as a problem to be solved rather than 
a senseless exhibition of what IS and 
•WAS and cannot be altered. 

If the Mystery is a problem pro- 
- pounded by the mass ego of humanity 
to some of its members in the hope 
that they might find a solution, events 
show that the solution is uniobtain- 
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able, because the four who were able 
to “see” the statement, of the problem 
were unable to retain their reason. . 

But -all that is speculation, because 
I, who saw the same physical things 
they saw, was not able to “see” what 
drove them mad, to become mindless 
creatures, — incurable, forever bereft 
of reason and unable to perform the 
simplest body functions with any 
sign of awareness. 

It would be too far fetched to sayv 
they saw, simply, the statement of a 
problem. It is much more likely that 
they saw an inexorable Doom to 
which' the race was condemned, and 
in particular they themselves. And 
yet, there must have been a motive 
for their being shown this nameless, 
wordless, — the nearest word that 
could describe it would be “thought- 
o-graph”. For, to each, it was some- 
thing different. 

To me it was merely a> senseless 
scrawl in lines of yellow, light on the 
varnished surface of a table, and when 
I returned to examine it more closely 
after the press of urgent action was 
over, it had vanished, leaving' no 
slightest trace that it had ever been 
there. Even the fine layer of dust 
over which it had lain was undis- 
turbed. 

And when I again turned the 
switch which should have caused that 
curious copper box to vanish, and be 
replaced by a tenuous, undulating 
Space, nothing happened. 1 have only 
the four, mindless witnesses whose 
very senselessness is evidence that it 
did work, and my imperfect memories 
of. the details of what happened, and 
what we saw and heard, to show that 
it really did happen. In a way I am 
glad that is all I have to prove the 
truth of this account, for who knows 
what terror might be revealed, what 
madness let loose among men, if there 
were more? 



TT WAS around eleven o’clock on 

a Saturday night in October, of 
last year. Dinner was a forgotten 
thing of the past, and already the 
pangs of mild hunger were beginning 
to reassert themselves. 

Several -rounds of Pinochle were 
also behind us and our collective in- 
terest had switched to conversation. 
It was a customary gathering of close 
friends ; Claude Walker, who worked 
in my research laboratory, and his 
wife, Mary; John and Dorothy Den- 
ning, who usually were not present 
because it was hard to'find someone 
to stay with their two little girls ; Ar- 
thur Davis and his wife, and, of 
course, my wife, Eleanor, and myself. 

I recall the scene quite vividly. Ar- 
thur, John, and Dorothy, slouched 
down on the davenport, Mrs. Davis 
sitting erect and prim in the antique 
chair, Claude with • a kitchen chair 
turned backwards, his legs spread 
and his arms resting on the chair 
back, Mary sitting crosslegged on the 
rug before the cobblestone fireplace, 
and Eleanor in the kitchen getting 
some coffee started. I was scooted 
down in my easy chair, — the mate to 
the davenport. 

I can’t rem^ber what we had been 
talking about before, but during a.lull 
in the conversation Arthur asked, 
“What about that gadget you’ve been 
working on? The one that’s supposed 
to augment telepathic exchange." 

Instead of answering, I looked 
questioningly at Claude. He was to 
have put the finishing touches on it 
that day and I had not asked him 
yet if he had done so. 

He -ducked his head slightly and 
cleared his throat nervously. I nod- 
ded for him to speak, and he said, 
“All done. I tested out the circuit, 
but of course I couldn’t tell whether 
it works or not yet. It takes two to 
do that." 

“Suppose we bring it in the house,” 
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1 suggested. '*It would be fun to see 
if it really works.” • 

There 'were enthusiastic exclama- 
tions of approval, so it was brought 
in. If consisted of two, peculiar look- 
ing caps with nobs projecting from 
them at various angles, a flexible ' 
cable from each cap leading into a 
box very much like a table, radio. 

Everyone wanted to be first to try. 
it, then suddenly decided he didn’t 
want. to be first because something un- 
foreseen might happen. Finally 
Claude and I donned the caps and 
turned the switch on. In a moment 
the tubes lit up. 

Nothing seemed to happen for- 
-spme time. Then suddenly I became 
.aware that some of my thoughts 
seemed to be .much stronger than 
others. So much stronger that they 
seemed to. take on the' same, quality of 
independence as the image of -some 
objects in- the room, or the sound of 
someone’s voice. 

I thought to myself, “I will take 
out my pen and pocket notebook.” 
Suiting my actions to my thoughts ,I 
did so. At the same, time Claude did 
the same thing. 

We paused in the middle of the act, 
looked at each other, then laughed 
triumphantly. The machine was a suc- 
cess ! ; 

For hours we all experimented with 
it. Everyone eventually worked up 
enough courage to put on one of the 
strange helmets and experience the 
strange phenomenon of direct 
thought transferrence. We devised 
test experiments on the' spur of the 
moment. One person would silently 
read a passage from a book while the 
other wrote down what he thought. 
The telepathic transfer of thought 
was perfect and complete in eVery 
case. 

TT WAS., during an interval when T 
^ had a helmet on and the other was 



being handed by Mary to Eleanor 
that the first inspirational hint of 
, what was to be the strange copper 
box came to me. 

It came as a completed concept, in- 
stantaneously, with a strange over- 
tone of meanings. One of the subtle 
background elements was the impres- 
sion, -that the thought had come over 
a vast distance. A distance greater 
than any conceivable spatial distance 
of mere extent. But the entire 
thought v/as so vague in meaning, and 
the visual part so strange that my 
memory could not retain it accurately. 
. I dismissed it as some freak impres- 
■ sion on. the other cap, caused, no 
doubt by the warmth or nerve impulse 
of Eleanor’s or Mary’s hand as it was 
grasped -'during the transfer, and 
promptly forgot about it. 

The . mantel clock chimed three 
melodious notes as Eleanor and I said 
goodnight to our last gue^t and closed 
the door. None of us had expected to 
be. able to sleep that night. We had 
seen the birth of a new .industry and 
• a new instrument by which the race 
could make one more step forward. 
Perhaps a longer step, than it had 
made with the aeroplane or the radio. 
Perhaps a longer stride toward the 
perfect man than all other inven- 
tions put together! 

But as we closed the door on our 
last guest the excitement of the even- 
ing exacted its toll. With heavy lids 
we soon climbed into bed and I 
at lease was asleep before my head 
hit the pillow. 

In my sleep that errant thought 
complex returned to haunt my 
dreams. I tried to pin it down, to fo- 
cus my attention on some concrete 
detail of it. But each time, just as my 
mind’s eye was about to bring some 
part into sharp focus, the whole thing 
would recede, just beyond reach. 

In the days that followed that 
thought returned continually to haunt 
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me. There was something — 

I began to experiment with the 
machine, trying to capture that 
thought again. Donning one cap I 
would dangle the other in the air and 
listen to my thoughts. T even took it 
into the living room where it had 
been before and tried to duplicate the 
conditions that had existed when I 
6rst received the thought. All with- 
out success. 

Finally I gave up and dismissed 
the whole thing from my mind. What- 
ever it was, there was no hope of re- 
capturing it. I threw myself into the 
plans for manufacturing the telepath- 
ic augmentor. A slight change in 
shape here, a simplification there, and 
the order in which the parts go to-' 
gether; those are the steps in the 
master production, or rather the de- 
sign half of the -problem.- 

The other half of the problem is 
to fit the manufacture of the thing 
into a complex of a floor plan of 
benches, .drills, endless belts, storage 
rooms, special machine tools, and the 
intelligent, ten.tentacled tool called 
the worker. 

There is a fascination in working a 
problem in manufacturing. It is a pro- 
blem that calls up all the skill and 
knowledge. the race has achieved. Art, 
to make the product please the fu- 
ture customer’s eye; psychology, to, 
make the personnel enjoy its part in 
the functioning of the manufacturing 
machine, and timing, and location of 
the manufacturing steps on a floor 
plan to agree with the time scheme. 

Christmas soon crept up over the 
horizon, and made its annual . de- 
mands. Eleanor and I have no chil- 
dren of our own, but we have my four 
sister’s total of seven children to buy 
presents for, and in addition a half 
dozen children of friends; all of them 
in the rapidly changing age which 
demands an utterly new kind of pres- 
ent each year tO' fit their new inter- 



ests or potential interests. 

•^RYING to decide whether Jutfy 
can- do witlr another doll this 
year, whether Rowland Jr. is still too 
young to have' grown-up presents, 
whether Linda Jane has outgrown the 
child book stage, etc., takes a lot of 
wandering through department stores 
and discussion. 

It was in The Bonne Marche, while 
I was gazing absently at a display of 
women’s hats, that the strange feeling 
first experienced itself. Some shape 
in that collection of monstrosities 
brought back that thought that had 
so successfully eluded me. 

For an hour I carefully examined 
hat after hat, trying to determine 
just which one had done it, while my 
wife grew impatient, pleaded, cajol- 
led, and finally promised to go bare- 
headed the rest of her life if I would 
only stop my silly act of pretending 
to be fascinated by women’s hats. 

.1 was too engrossed in my study 
of the elements of shape of the hats 
to be. aware of her pleadings, or of 
the amused glances of the clerks and 
. other customers. I even put those el- 
ements of shape together in different 
forms, designing, perhaps, all of next 
year’s hat styles in , my mind, on the 
off chance that it was not an actual 
shape of one of the hats, but a com- 
posite of shape elements of several 
of them that rearroused that elusive 
thought. j 

And all the while a vague, undefin- 
able feeling grew in me that I could 
build the thing hinted at in that er- 
rant thought without recapturing it. 
Finally that feeling settled on three 
outrageous things and I bought them. 
In -Eleanor’s size, of course. 

The day’s shopping tour was shot. 
The stores were all closing, and my 
wife’s temper was also shot. And it 
did not improve after we arrived 
home when I took the hats out to the 
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lab instead of giving them to her. covers, but with a series of alternat- 
We had been married a long time, ing broad and narrow bands about its 
however, and alone^ in the kitchen, circumference. These were all of 
preparing the dinner, she finally came varying width, and no two were 
to the right conclusion. I was on the spaced the same distance apart, 
trail of another concept which would - Inwardly the thing was a mad geo- 
lead to another startling gadget. So metrician’s nightmare. Spirals of nar- 
it was with agreeable surprise that I' row copper sheeting ■were. mixed in 
found her in a pleasant, philosophical with, copper bands and even leaf 
mood when she finally dragged me in shaped pieces of sheeting. All was of 
to dinner. . ' copper except one piece, — a wire of 

I reciprocated by shelving, the soft steel, shaped like the handle of 
whole thing until the. Christmas a bucket, 'and set into the heart of the 
shopping was completed. Then, on mad concoction with insulating glue. 
December twenty-third, I put the tin The nightmarish core was insulated 
snips to the first sheet of copper and from the container with small por- 
started to build — ^what? 1 didn’t know, celain pegs. A wire led from this core 
I didn’t even, knpw what function it through a hole in the container, a 
would have.. Yet I started to build it. second wire was hooked onto the con- 
I was like a poet trying to make tainer, and the two led to a plug 
words rhyme without having an over- which would fit into the panel of the 
all concept to fit my poem into. I was telepathic augmentor. 
like an author trying to write a story -The thing could not possibly work, 
without some plot in the. background, because the wire from the container 
My sense of humor carried me was to be grounded. This tneant the 
through. Cutting a sheet of copper, core could not possibly be affected 
and bending it to fit some other piece, by an impulse that would be amplifi- 
I would look at it and see if it “felt” able by the telepathic augmentor! 
right. And. yet, here I was, a supposedly 

^ore often than not it didn’t “feel” sane, self-styled inventor and scient- 
right. Yet in two days,— thirty-two ist, stealing designs from women’s 
hours, of this, I had something which hats to make a gadget which couldn’t 
began to disturb niy emotions remark- work, and seriously making plans to 
ably. And strangely enough, when I test it out! Why? 
compared it with the three hats, I Since it did work, as later de- 
found that it was indeed a composite, velopments were to prove, the only 
of elements of shape from all three! tenable theory is that the intelligence 
And I felt that I no longer needed we later contacted had implanted in 
them, so I presented them to Eleanor my mind during that instant when the 
that evening as an additional Christ- telepathy cap was in mid air a com- 
mas present. As I look back I realize plex of thought which would soon 
that if I hadn’t I would have been lead to my building the gadget so 
divorced by New Years. that I could make positive contact 

with mortals over sustained periods 
THE morning of December of time. 

twenty-sixth I began the This theory contains startling im- 
serious task of determining just what plications. It implies that the Thing 
the copper box was to do. Outwardly knew:.every ramification of my mind 
it was shaped like a large size tin can, or else the complex it implanted was 
closed at both ends by removable of such a nature that it would bring 
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•the desired results in the form of the 
completed gadget regardless of my 
mental makeup. It implies that the 
Thing knew my immediate future in 
exact detail; that, to be specific, I 
would go into the. department store 
and see a certain display to be made, 
and then to cause me to see it and 
pick out three which were to serve 
as models for the gadgets. But if this 
latter were the case it seems a rather 
roundabout method, for with the po- 
•wer to do this the Thing would or 
should be able to guide me directly 
and surely without the happy acci- 
dent of a hat display. ' 

For myself I am inclined to believe 
that the Intelligence we were to con- 
tact knew the future as surely as we 
know the immediate past, and must 
therefore lie in the future. But since 
this does not tie in with the certainty 
that the future -cannot contact the 
present and alter it, that the funda- 
mental nature of reality does not in- 
clude this possibility. The Intelli- 
gence must have been of such tremen- 
dous mental development that it could 
accurately tell the future just as a 
gunner can tell where his bullet will 
strike after he pulls the trigger. This 
implies that the mentality of the 
Thing included the mentality of the 
hat designer, the clerk who put to- 
gether the display, my own mind, and 
that of all concerned, and must there- 
fore have been the Mass Mind of the 
race or at least of some part of it. 
And that this Mass Consciousness 
has a self awareness and can function 
'as a self-conscious Unit! 

My reasoning may be completely at 
fault and is doubtless colored con- 
siderably by subsequent events which 
will become known to- the reader as 
he continues this narrative. Yet I 
think it important that I put it down, 
so that it can can form a part of the 
evidence of the mystery I am trying 



to describe. 

I am beginning to have a vague sus- 
picion as I continue this composition 
that — . I must think it- over. It is so 
utterly mad that I hesitate to even 
express it in my own mind. 

'^HE SCENE in my laboratory be- 
fore I plugged the gadget into 
the telepathic augmentor stands oiit 
clearly in my mind like the unnatural 
calm before a terrific storm, when 
even the birds are stilled and the 
leaves of the -trees hang motionless 
and almost lifeless, and the air itself 
seems to exude a light of its own that 
makes the landscape stand out in un- 
natural sharpness and clarity. 

Claude and I had been examining 
my latest “brain child” as he called 
the mysterious gadget, and deciding 
whether we should plug it in and see 
what would happen. 

Suddenly I laid it down and walked 
over to the door. Consciously I had 
heard nothing. The lab was sound- 
proofed. Yet I KNEW that Jack and 
Dorothy and Arthur w.ere there, 
about to knock. And as I put my hand 
to the knob of the door the knock 
came. 

Opening the door I smiled and in- 
vited them in. In that instants I 
KNEW the gadget would' work. I 
knew they had each had a sudden 
URGE to come over. Questioning 
brought this out in verification of my 
subconscious, knowledge. 

In fact, they were laughing over 
the strange coincidence that had 
- brought Arthur over at the same time 
as the Dennings, although they 
lived in different parts of town and 
had. not known of their simultaneous 
urge until they almost had a collision 
at the foot of the hill in their haste 
to arrive as- quickly as possible. 

And Dorothy confessed that when 
Jack had. suggested coming over to 
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my lab she had said, "Let’s' go right 
now", and left the dishes in the sink 
partly done. 

“Well, now that you’re here,” I 
began. Then I hesitated. Some vague 
presentiment stirred within me. If I 
had only listened to that subconscious 
warning and chucked the whole thing 
in the trash can! But I knew it was 
a psychological impossibility for me 
to have spent so much time building 
the queer copper can and then throw 
it away without verifying the certain 
fact that it couldn’t work. 

I plugged' it in to the telepathic 
augmentor in place of one of the caps, 
and plugged in the box which was 
designed to function on the telepathy 
scale the. same as the ordinary loud- 
speaker does on the audible scale. 
Then I turned the switch that sent, 
current through the tubes. 

We were all watching the queer 
can, perched on a wooden frame about 
a foot off. the lab table. As I watched, 
something seemed to take place' that 
sent a shaft of pain from my eyes into 
my brain. In the instant it happened 
it was over, and there where the cop- 
per can had been was nothing. 
Nothing and yet something. Some- 
thing beyond vision. A queer undula- 
tion that seemed to be more than 
three dimensional, yet did not distort 
the part of the lab wall that could be 
seen through it. 

Then a toneless, though seemingly 
audible "voice” spoke, saying, "Find 
chairs, relax, and listen, and watch,” 

We looked at one another in sur- 
prise. Then remembering there were 
a dozen folding chairs in a closet of 
the lab, I dragged them out. Until we 
were seated there was no sound from 
the augmentor, but as soon as we 
were comfortably relaxed the "voice” 
continued. 

"You are naturally curious,, as to 
who or what I am, who speak to you 
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in such strange, impossible manner. 
I must, for reasons, which will later 
become apparent, forego introducing 
myself, until I have first carried you, 
on a journey. 

“Time, as you see it, is short for 
me. 1 must condense, into a few brief 
hours, the lifetime of a planet, and a 
face. I must give you, highlights. 
Highlights^ and highlights. 

"Toward the end, you will see, a 
specific happening, to specific 
people.” 

T HAVE tried to reproduce the ex- 
- act words and tone, as nearly as 
possible, of the unknown intelli- 
gence’s message. It came in short 
spurts. The commas might more ex- 
actly be dashes. The voice had no au- 
dible tones. It was impossible to tell 
whether it was a bass voice or a so- 
prano. It carried a quality of deliber- 
ate and ponderous .thoughts. It 
seemed to demand and compel at- 
tention. 

“First, we will go back; to the dawn, 
of life, on this planet,” it concluded. 

Slowly the lab faded from view. In 
its place appeared the vastness of in- 
terstellar space. I seemed to be sus- 
pended motionless, without body, 
aware only of the silent drama my 
eyes brought to mind. 

A huge, cold globe with a single 
satellite was plunging toward a hot 
sun. I seemed to know it would miss 
and after plunging close to the sun’s 
fiery photosphere go back into the 
interstellar void from . whence it came. 

But as it started its outward jour- 
ney white flashes suddenly dotted its 
dark- surface and that of Us satellite. 
Only for an instant, yet they left 
glowing pools on the two surfaces. 

The dark globe seemed to pause, 
then continue on its slow and lonely 
journey. Almost it seemed to hesitate 
about forsaking this warm, living sun. 
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Slower and slower it went, until fin- 
ally it turned back and again circled 
the hot sun.. And again there were 
specks of white light dotting its sur- 
face, leaving glowing pools as they 
died down. 

And a voice seemed to whisper in 
my mind, “This is to be the earth, 
and the white flashes are ice asteroids 
which are to form its oceans. As the 
planet cuts through the asteroid belt 
time after time it will slow down and 
assume a steady orbit. It’s frozen 
gasses will oiice again melt and form 
a blanket. But its companion has no 
frozen gasses and the captured water 
will evaporate and go away into 
space, leaving the scars made by the 
icy fragments as mute proofs of this 
happening.” 

Then I became aware that it was 
no whisper, but the voice of the un- 
known speaker. It continued. “From 
a far place in space has come this 
Earth. Young and yet incredibly old. 
In its inner rocky vaults once lived 
a race of mighty warriors. And in the 
layers of sandstone and lime near its 
surface are relics of its former splen- 
dor. Bones of giant creatures that 
roamed its surface countless years 
ago under another sun. Vast layers 
of 'forest growth that have turned 
into black bassalt or coal as the bil- 
lions of years passed during its lone- 
ly journey through space, untouched 
by time, and frozen. 

“And now it is to live again! The 
spores of- forgotten life forms will 
spring into life. The icy asteroids 
will form mighty oceans which will 
lick the wounds of this ancient world 
with lapping waves and gentle rains, 
until there is no trace of the scars 
that will remain only on its circling 
moon.” 

“There will be no mighty reptiles. 
They were but cannot be here. Yet 
in hidden cracks are' small things, 
frozen for almost an eternity, which 



will sire the races of creatures that 
are to struggle for possession of this 
choice planet.” 

While the “voice” spoke we were 
transported to a place midway be- 
tween the Earth and the moon. From 
our new vantage point we could see 
the large, billowing clouds of steam 
and evaporating gasses, shooting 
thousands of miles into space, to be 
pulled back toward the surface, the 
moisture congealing into' snow and 
rain which bathed the Earth’s sur- 
face. 

While from the moon the. tendrils 
of white steam kept oh going until 
the scintillating, rainbow hued bil- 
lows of ice crystals were lost to view 
in the blackness of space. Her gravi- 
tational field was not strong enough 
to pull back the clouds of freezing 
water which had shot up at escape 
velocity. 

TT SEEMED we were actually 
^ there, instead of sitting in my lab 
before a strange machine beside 
which floated a strange warp in— 
what? Time? Space? What manner of 
transformation had occurred to that 
copper can? And who or what was 
the unhuman thing that had inspired 
it, and now had carried us back to the 
beginning of our planet's history? 

And what a history! I knew, of 
course, all the theories as to the origin 
of the earth. This was something ut- 
terly unguessed. And yet, the more I 
thought of it the more obvious it 
seemed. The mystery of the sudden 
end of the giant reptiles. According 
to what we were seeing they must 
have been wiped out by the planet 
leaving that unknown former sun mil- 
lions and billions of years before! 

And the craters on the moon. How 
logical and natural this picture was! 
And the plowing through an asteroid 
belt of ice blocks. Each time the mo- 
mentum of the binary wanderer was 
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cut down. The first time it plowed 
through, its escape velocity from the 
sun was killed, trapping it forever. 

The large oceans, containing more 
wtfter than any planet could or should 
have ordinarily. Mars, from which 
no Vi^ater vapor could escape, did not 
have ' enough water for oceans. There 
was not enough hydrogen in the sun's 
photosphere to form large oceans of 
water if the sun were to cool. 

And as though r.e a d i n g • my 
thoughts the “voice" said, “Out in 
space the water molecules slowly 
crystalize into large blocks of ice, 
just as in a saturated salt^ solution 
allowed to evaporate slowly- large 
salt crystals of chemically pure salts 
segregate out of the solution. In this 
way the asteroid , belt was formed 
through which the Earth plowed time 
after time.” • 

I thought of the thousands of me- 
teorites in museums, composed of 
pure iron. Were they not chemically 
pure crystals of the same sort, crys- 
talized out of the etheic solution of 
all sorts of substances by the same 
principle? 

My thoughts were wrenched back 
to the scene below us. ‘We were now 
only a few thousand feet above the 
Earth's -surface and large, billowing 
vapor clouds shot past its and around 
us, at times completely obscuring. the 
landscape below. 

Bleak, desolate, and without a fam-s. 
iliar landmark, the terrain below spell 
past us. Huge moon craters had torn 
and wrenched the Earth’s surface so 
thoroughly that only here and there 
was the surface intact. 

As the fierce rays of the hot sun 
pored down on the frozen sheath of 
gasses covering these places, large 
cracks shot out in all directions fol- 
lowed by sharp peals as from giant 
cannons. 

Titanic forces were: running wUdi 
and I was trying desperately to ' 
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pierce the seething clouds and dis- 
cover traces of some ancient ruins 
that might have- been. a city when our 
Earth -circled that forgotten sun in 
the distant jpast. 

' Then, suddenly, the scene changed 
and we vvere looking at a hew -Earth. 
The maelstroms of ' steam and gas 
were gone. In their place were 
clouds, calmly floating above an al- 
most familiar landscape. 

T RECOGNIZED the giant red- 
woods that forested large sec- 
tions of the land. The "voice” whis- 
pered, “These are the ancestors of all 
conifers. Through some whim of fate 
their seeds survived the journey from 
the distant star." 

We were shown barren rocks on 
which stunted redwoods fought for 
bare existence, and in that fight they 
changed. Their . needles lengthened 
and they became pines and firs. 

• But there were many other 
growths, and as we came close to the 
surface to examine them we saw many 
creatures scurrying about, all of them 
small and desperate looking. 

. .'The scene changed again. There 
were plants with leaves and a wealth 
of blooming planets. As we came to 
rest near some delightful meadow we 
watched strange creatures with large 
vacuous eyes and spiderlike arraii 
and legs, each arm twice the length 
of the fiirry body. 

They were busy . turning over rocks 
and fallen logs, swiftly capturing the 
bugs brought to light and popping 
them in their weak looking, almost 
human mouths. 

Dainty spiderlike infants clung to 
the backs and breasts of the females, 
some of them suckling while the 
mother continued her search for bugs 
unconcernedly. 

I thought, “The/ ancestors of the 
modern monkey, no doubt.” 

The “voice” replied, “The ancestors 
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of Man. In fact, the first race of 
men.” 

- I v/atched these queer creatures 
with increased interest. Suddenly I 
noticed that wherl one of them found 
a particularly rich haul of bugs under 
some rock he would take most of it 
and disappear into a nearby clumpet 
of bushes, reappearing shortly to con- 
tinue kis foraging; that not only one 
was doing this, but nearly every male 
in the tribe. 

I became curious as to what attrac- 
tion there could be hidden in the 
bushes. My curiosity seemed to shift 
the scene, so that in a moment I was 
myself entering the clumpet along 
the same path the males , had taken. 
Shortly I entered a small clearing 
completely surrounded by impenetra- 
ble masses of thorny bushes. 

Sitting on the ground were five 
females, each holding an infant. The 
females were exactly the same as 
those outside. The infants, however, 
extremely short arms and legs, as 
were utterly different. Hairless, with 
contrasted with the extreme length 
of those of the other; normal off- 
spring of the race; their craniums 
were huge, top heavy globes, attached 
to a normal pair of eyes and a normal 
face. 

The face, shoulders^ and torso of 
the infants showed unmistakably 
their mothers’ characteristics. The 
baldness of skin, atrophied looking 
arms and legs, and weighty brain, to- 
gether with their evident helpless- 
ness, gave evidence of some alien 
blood or some strange mutation. But 
what mutation could produce such 
consistent results? 

.These babies were unmistakably 
human! The mothers were as unmis- 
takably animal ! 

Again the scene shifted. I .was look- 
ing at the outside of what appeared 
to be a village. It seemed to be in the 
center of a plain on which crops were 



growing in orderly rows. A high wall 
of closely spaced, bamboo-like logs 
surrounded it. 

. In the field women were cultiva- 
ting the rows of strange plants. Wom- 
en who wore skirts of woven grass, 

' were white of skin, with long, black 
hair, extremely high forehead, and 
a look of almost superhuman intel- 
ligence in their eyes. 

No words were exchanged among 
them, yet, from time to time they 
would laugh, grin at one another, and 
otherwise carry on as if a rapid fire 
conversation were going on by other 
means than speech. 

T ENTERED the village through 
the gate, and for the first time 
saw the men. They were like the 
women except that the old ones had 
long black beards. 

The village was shaped like a huge 
wheel. The outer wall was circular, 
and the thatched huts were laid out 
in circular rows around a central 
clearing. In the center of this clear- 
ing was a raised, table-like plot of 
ground, and sitting crosslegged on it 
were perhaps tv/o . dozen of these 
men, their eyes closed. 

Their eyes were closed, yet they 
seemed more alive and - awake than 
the others. There seemed to be some 
strange, almost supernatural power 
present among them. 

I felt an overwhelming emotion of 
fear. Then abruptly I was jerked back 
to my real surroundings by the re- 
alization that this fear was not mine, 
nor yet that of those patriarchs of 
that tribe of strange humans, but be- 
longed to the unknown "voice” that 
was showing us these things! 

I stared speculatively at the space 
above the table where the copper can 
was still invisible. I glanced at my 
four companions who were still in- 
tent on what they were "seeing”, ob- 
livious of my return to the present. 
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My eyes returned to the table, and 
slowly the village reappeared, while 
the lab seemed to fade away. 

Now began a swift series, of brief 
scenes. The village vanished, to be re- 
placed by one of these men embrac- 
ing a female of. the other, animal 
like race. Then came a repitition of 
the scene in the thicket, except that 
this time the' strange babies were of ' 
red skin, and larger. ‘ 

1 saw a band of Indians, their 
males tall and strong; creeping up on 
a village of the . white skinned race. 
They set fire to the village and car-, ' 
ri'ed away all the women, slaughtering 
the men unmercifully. 

I saw a red skinned Indian in a 
love embrace with a female of the 
.animal race. I again saw the scene 
of the thicket, and this tinie the 
babies were not quite human, yet still 
not animal, their skins black, eyes 
small, and unintelligent, 

The dark ' opening to a cave 'in a . 
dirt - bank- appeared, and squatted at 
the entrance was a repulsive looking 
black female, naked, and with streaks 
of brownish- clay .clinging to her 
body. 

I saw whites, browns, blacks, and 
the spider-like animal creatures mat- 
ing promiscuously among themselves 
and with other animals. I saw a night- 
mare progression of strange carica- 
tures of every possible blend of man 
and brute. 

My mind rocked at the blows to 
race pride as these scenes supplanted 
one another. It«seemed an unearth- 
ly, mad symphony of horrors, played 
by an unknown musician on ah in- 
strument that gave out images and 
thoughts instead of notes and chords, 
of tonal quality. 

Then suddenly it was over. There 
was a sloping meadow at the foot of 
a snowcapped mountain, and a man 
whom I recognized as a' true Nean- 
derthal sat astride a hor.se, the two 



half asleep. . 

.'^TEAR AND far the meadow was 
^ ' dotted by tamely grazing goats. 
As I watched, three others astride 
horses came up the slope. As -they 
neared the sleeping herdsman their 
mouths opened, and although I heard 
nothing I was aware that they were 
. shouting a greeting. 

The scene vanished. And again the 
mad symphony began, but this time 
the scenes were familiar. Modern his- 
tory gives them. Troy, Rome, the 
Norsemen, fierce looking warriors on 
fragile ships in .the midst of the in- 
tercontinental oceans struggling to 
keep afloat. '~ 

I saw more than I had ever read of 
known history. More,, perhaps, than is 
known. And more than . I can remem- 
ber. And yet, as the kaleidoscope of 
history developed, I had a feeling 
that it was all just a prelude; a pre^ 
lude to something' that was soon to 
appear before my eyes. 

More than that, 1 had a feeling that 
something was being hidden. It had 
begun with that scene in the hub of 
that village. It had grown as each 
scene flashed before me. Something 
that was somehow vital to the pic- 
ture, yet was not shown. 

More than that, I had a feeling 
that this mad history of- the planet 
and the race was too great to be 
the composition of one mind, even 
of one so great as the Unknown who 
was showing it. It seemed, rather, to 
be a production into which had gone 
the patient study and research of a 
whole race over many generations. 
It . seemed too pat, too perfect in 
detail, and too real. 

And the comments of the “voice” 
were more those of a lecturer than of 
a mind reviewing' ad lib its knowl- 
edge of the past. 

I thought of the modern movie 
■^costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
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lars to make, which any man can see 
run off in an hour or two for the 
small sum of a fraction of a dolUr. 
This was like those.. Professional ge- 
nius of hundreds of minds had gone 
into this. Technical research and 
scientific knowledge beyond that of 
the present generation had gone into 
it 

If it were actual time travel, assum- 
ing such a thing were possible, the 
particular scenes could not have been 
selected so perfectly, so that an ade- 
quate grasp of the whole panorama 
of human progress and development 
could be gained. Immense effort must 
have gone into .it. Each scene was 
pared down to the minimum. 

No, this was not mind to mind com- 
munication. This was machine to 
mind transference. And what a ma- 
chine it must be, operated by that Un- 
known, from some unguessed place 
in time or space !' And for what pur- 
pose? • To. give one day of entertain- 
ment to five casual onlookers? To 
"educate” five unimportant people 
beyond the scope of present knowl- 
edge? 

Now I was on a stage. There were 
acres and acres of seats spreading out 
below, all filled with modern people 
in modern dress. Near me was a man, 
and on his head was a cap like -the 
ones for my telephatic augmentor. 

My gaze returning to the audience, 
I saw that each one there also wore 
one of the caps. In the front row 1 
recognized my four friends, Jack, 
Dorothy, Claude, and Arthur. They 
were the same, yet there was some- 
thing different about them. And in- 
stinctively I knew I was not in that 
audience. 

Suddenly vast thoughts began to 
sweep through my mind, and I knew 
they came from that man beside me. 
It was a telepathic lecture over a per- 
fected version of my telepathic aug- 
mentor! 



TN MY MIND IJ'saw” the mystery 
of the Universe unfold. I "saw” 
into and beyond the Euclidean point, 
and saw that in it were distances that 
were relatively finite. I was swept 
upward and beheld distances and 
magnitudes so great -that our vast 
universe that we study through giant 
telespcopes was no more than a point 
of no extent is to us. 

I beheld a swarm of points of pri- 
mal substance that darted in every 
direction at speeds thousands of 
times that of light. I knew it was the 
mysterious ether, the vehicle of 
fields of force. I saw it stretch inter- 
minably and endlessly. I beheld that 
there can be no limits to the extent 
of the real universe, that it goes on, 
and on, in all directions. 

There grew in my mind a picture 
vaster than any picture I had ever 
beheld, of a Universe in balance, so 
that finity of time and space are de- 
pendent functions of reality; of a 
universe that had no beginning, and 
can never have an end, whose finite 
frames of reference change imper- 
ceptibly over infinite aeons of time, 
whose individual planets and suns 
form and grow, and eventually dis- 
appear, to be replaced by others, and 
theses by still others. 

A Universe whose intelligent races 
flourish for a moment and die,- on 
planets that come, and vanish for- 
ever. 

I “saw” equations in modern math- 
ematical symbology which described 
exactly all the details of reality. 1 
saw vast rooms with pygmy tables 
at which sat men scribbling equations 
which told them every detaihof exist- 
ence. I "saw” huge rooms with 
strange, infinitely complex masses of 
wiring and knobs connected to writ- 
ing machines which were scribbling 
equations, while men stood around 
and studied what was written, grave- 
ly. 
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I §jw vast libraries of books cov- 
ered with dust, the corridors silent 
as tombs. I read the titles. They were 
,our modern textbooks and theories. 
And with niy new knowledge I saw 
how pathetically wrong. our science' 
had been, with its grandiose imagin- 
ings of n-dimensional space and time 
continuums, warped Space and “fun- 
damental” fields of force. 

My mind rocked on its foundations 
of sanity as I beheld the Whole 
of reality. I saw the mystery of life 
unfold and beheld its principle. I saw 
the beginnings of life bn a planet, 
and its duplication in vast labora- 
tories. I saw the processes of evolu- 
tion, and books that told the Whole 
of nature. 

And I saw the man. of the future. A 
man to whom there can be only one 
unknowable. A man who knows -the 
whole of nature and beholds the uni- 
verse as it really.is. 

“I was carried out into space and 
watched the. formation of tiny gra- 
nules of gold, of copper, of ice, and 
of every known substance. 1 watched 
them grow, as crystals in a* saturated 
solution, grow, until they were giant 
asteroids drifting in space. 

I saw them plunge into the latmos- 
pheres of suns and -planets to become 
ore deposits, oxidized over centuries, 
eroded by wind and wave, covered up 
by volcanic flows, impenetrated by 
sulfurous, consuming vapors and li- 
-quids which changed them from the 
pure things they had been in space to 
ore beds of mineral based deposits. 
The mystery of ore deposits and their 
geographical distribution was solved! 

I remembered the asteroids that cap-- 
tured the Earth and saw that many 
of those asteroids must have been of 
different metals. I remembered the 
display of meteors 1 bad seen in the 
museum in Chicago, with the pol- 
lished sectional cuts showing their 
pure composition arid strange lineS;. 
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denoting slow crysfalization. 

T SAW THE impossibility of these 
strange visitors from space being 
broken fragments of disrupted plan- 
_ets. The impossibility of a five hun- 
dred pound chunk of chemically 
pure iron from outer space being 
formed originally in any other way 
than slow crystalization by, accumu- 
lation of the- atoms of iron drifting 
in outer space itself. The impossibil- 
ity of a huge deposite of iron ore 
being any place on the surface of the 
earth if we were to postulate that it 
separated out of a hornpgenous mix- 
ture of molten substances as - the 
earth solidified. That they had to be 
the time worn, eroded remains of 
huge meteorites, asteroids that had 
plunged down from space to strike 
the earth’s surface. 

• I was carried to the interior of 
a molten sun. There, in its core, I 
saw the synthesis of gigantic atoms, 
far higher in the atomic scale than 
Uranium. I followed these atoms as 
they drifted in the fluid body out- 
ward toward the surface. In blinding 
flashes I saw them disrupt to form 
unknown elements and release ener- 
gy which kept the whole body in the 
molten state. I saw some of these 
atoms fly outward, leaving the sun, 
to drift through space. I saw that 
others remained, to slowly, drift back 
toward the central core where they 
again combined into giant atoms 
whicH once again drifted toward the 
surface. 

. 1 perceived that a sun was a giant, 
fluid Whole, in perfect balance in its 
processes of synthesis and disruption. 

Then 1 saw a giant, cold star, far 
larger than our own sun. I saw in it 
the arrested process of synthesis and 
disruption. I saw a huge planet plunge 
. to its surface and penetrate far into 
the interior, the heat of its passage 
^melting, the layers upon layers of 
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accumulated matter that it had slowly 
gathered through billions of centur- 
ies. I saw the synthesis-disintegration 
cycle begin in this molten shaft, to 
• spread over the whole star. 

In a few hours the whole sun was 
molten, the unbalanced cycle unloos- 
'ing unimaginable quantities of dis- 
integrating matter and sending fiery 
shafts billions of miles into space. 

The blasts of radiant energy, as bil- 
lions of tons of atoms thousands oi 
times heavier than Uranium came out 
of the previously imprisoned core and 
disintegrated, shot through space, at 
light velocity, scorching everything 
in their path for thousands ot billions 
of miles.- 

Five hundred years later, five hun- 
dred light years distant, some astron- 
omer on some planet would veiw 
this event through a telescope aiid 
puzzle over the birth of a new Nova 
in the heavens. 

And in this disintegrative phase of 
a sun’s activity I saw the source of 
the atoms drifting in space that con- 
gealed out of the etheic solution into 
asteroids of pure substance! 

Suddenly it was over and I. was 
again in the giant theatre where acres 
upon acres of spectators sat quietly 
in their seats. The lecturer iiad fin- 
ished. 

“This,” I thought,, “is the begin- 
nings of what will eventually be just 
as what I am now receiving over my 
' clumsily made instrument, in my own 
laboratory. How far in the future is 
that copper can I made from women’s 
hat forms reaching, to contact this- 
drama?” 

An enigmatical “Yes” was the only 
answer to my question. And yet, I 
still had the feeling that all this was 
just a prelude to. something that was 
to come. 

I had seen the origin of the Earth, 
the history of Man from beginnings 
' down to the present I had glimpsed 



Man in the future, and seen the mys- 
teries of the Universe unfold before 
my eyes. Yet it was all just a prelude 
to something greater! And in it all 
was something that -was hidden. 
Something I was seeing , and yet not 
realizing that I ■ saw. Something I 
still cannot see. 

Abruptly a new scene appeared. A 
man and a .woman were walking along 
a sidewalk made of some soft white 
substance that gave noticeably under 
the pressure of their feet. They 
were talking. 

f^SjUT FRED, darling,” the wom- 

^ an was saying, “How can you 
talk that way? You know very well 
we must go through with it. If we 
don’t it will mean we will be put in 
the working group for. six months 
and then on probation' for two years. 
During the probation period we 
would be assigned only routine study, 
with no time or facilities for private 
research.” 

“I know,” Fred replied. “But, Jan- 
,het, you know what has happened to 
the others who went through with.it. 
They stayed there.- They went in as 
observers and stayed as permanent 
guests. That would be even worse 
than six months of common labor and 
•two years on probation!” 

“But you know as well as I do,” 
Jannet continued her argument, “that 
the sentence would not forever stay 
our having to go through with it. 
When the probation period was over 
' we would again have to face it. They 
would again tell us to go, — or else.” 

A look of hopelessness appeared 
on, Fred’s face. “I know,” he said 
hopelessly. “We live in a free coun- 
try. Free, except for the little file of 
your life they keep which forever 
dictates what you must do. If you 
don’t do it you can always become a 
worker for six months with a two 
year probation period. Then you are 
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again offered the same choice.” 

Jannet took his, hand and looked at 
him pityingly.- She loved this over- 
intelligent yet childish man. He was 
no different than all the other men 
she knew, yet she. loved him. 

He was no different because all the 
men she knew were odrefully sorted 
and typed from birth through child- 
hood and early manhood to maturity 
when they were turned loose into 
the level of society and the .occupa- 
tion for which they were prepared. 

The women were also: Jannet knew 
she was no different than, all . the 
women Fred knew, except for. slight 
facial characteristics. Inside, they 
were all as alike as copies of the same 
book off the same press. 

Why was she in love with Fred? 
There was no special reason. People 
paired off and loved each other. She 
had to . pick someone or be declared 
socially ill. She probably loved Fred 
because she had to love someone to 
get along. And he probably loved , her 
for the same reason. 

They both knew that in discussing 
whether they would choose a punish- 
ment. or to “go through with it” that 
they were probably saying exactly 
the same things that all the others be- 
fore them had said, in the same tone 
of voice, and with the same emotion- 
al accompaniments. 

They both knew that their indivi* 
dual choice would follow a certain 
pattern. It was known in the coor- 
dinating department exactly what 
percentage of refusals would be 
forthcoming. That percentage., was 
known and used in the selection of. 
prospects and a hundred and sorrie 
odd percent of the couples needed 
for the task were asked -so that a 
hundred percent of those needed 
would accept. 

It' was all very simple. Everything 
was simple and routine, — except for 
the project they- must become a part^ 
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of for one year. One year if they did 
not permanently join it as patients. 
Even the probability of that was now 
accurately “curved”. The replacc- 
I ments were accurately predicted. 
The survivors w e r p exhaustively 
psyched and every characteristic of 
their mental makeup was tabulated in 
order to find just what characteristic 
common to the class of survivors 
made them survivors. So far it hadn t 
been found. 

HE WHOLE thing was just a 
routine problem of the race 
which would be solved in a few more 
generations. Then the one remaining 
mental disorder of Man would be 
solved. Already it had been reduced 
from a fifteenth power logic equa- 
tion with thirteen unknowns to a sev- 
enth power, logic equation with two 
remaining unknowns. 

The two unknowns were the factor 
that made the malady contagious 
when it could not be organic, and the 
factor that made seven and three 
tenths percent of those in contact 
with it . its victims each month, while 
three percent remained permanently 
immune. 

Janne.t and Fred walked along hand 
in hand, lost in their gloomy 
thoughts. It did not help them any to 
know that they had been handed the 
choice to make at the exact tira.e their 
depressive period passed its low. In 
fact, they did not even think about it. 
That was elementary 'psychology. 
Their emotional cycles were included 
in their files. It could be predicted 
exactly what mood they would be in 
on any day during the next year. One 
would have to be insane to barge in 
on a person with some request with- 
out first consulting the person’s emo- 
tional curve. That was elementary! 

They turned into a doorv^ay and 
walked down a long hallway, finally 
opening a small door on which the 
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number sixty-three was painted in 
silver. 

Inside, Fred carelessly tossed his 
hat onto a chair and walked across 
the soft carpet to a mahogany finish 
liquor cabinet, pouring two drinks of 
a sparkling pink liquid. 

■ Jannet stretched out lazily on the 
davenport and sighed, in relaxation, 
stretching out her arm to take the 
drink Fred offered her. 

This was their apartment. The only 
difference between it and the- other 
ninety-nine apartments in the build- 
ing was the number on the door, and 
. perhaps the names of the books on 
the bookshelves. But then, since the 
apartments were designed to be per- 
fect in every respect any variation 
in their accomodations or finish 
would have had to be less than per- 
fect. Everyone was satisfied. 

In fact, dissatisfaction would have 
been a symptom of excessive irration- 
ality! In order to understand this, 
how would you regard a man in an 
elevator who suddenly demanded 
that the operator make the car go 
faster when it was obvious that the 
car was -already going at its top 
speed? Or how would you regard a 
man who insisted that a street car 
drive up to his door and stop, instead 
of at the corner where it is supposed 
to stop? Or who insisted on driving 
his car on the left hand side of the 
street? 

Desire for variety in any society 
must be limited to what the society 
as a whole considers, permissible. You 
do not feel excessively inhibited be- 
cause you have been brought up in 
the society in which you live. Fred 
and Jannet were the same. 

V\Thy should they desire a color 
scheme other than the one proven 
most desirable by every psychological 
test? Why should they desire any 
other furniture or. arrangement of 
furniture than that proven to be most 



desirable from every standpoint? A 
desire for something less than per- 
fect, "just to be different,” would 
have been irrational in the extreme, 
and would have been no more possi- 
ble to Fred and Jannet than an in- 
sistence on driving through heavy 
traffic on the wrong side of the 
street would be to the reader! 

vy/HILE the scene and comments 
• above were being shown, I was 
busy trying to estimate the probable 
period in the future that it ail de- 
picted. Not the twentieth century ! 
The ordinary concepts of living were 
• too different than our present ones 
to have been gained in such a short 
time. The dress was not too strange, 
the language, as I read it from their 
lips as they moved, \vas still ordi- 
nary American. But everything was 
too perfect and the psychological 
makeup of the couple was too in- 
grained and too foreign to ours, to 
have been arrived at in half a cen- 
tury. 

The apartment scene faded to be 
replaced by what was obviously an 
office. Seated at .a desk was a very 
capable looking young lady making 
notes. Seated in front of the desk 
were Fred and Jannet. The capable 
young lady was glancing at her watch. 
She checked the time with her notes, 
then said, "Perfect reaction. You 
were predicted to reach a decision 
and come to,-ray office within a cer- 
tain three hour period. That period 
still had an hour to run.”' 

She added a few notes to the file 
and then closed it with a smile of 
satisfaction. "That will be alj here,” 
she added. "Next Tuesday you will 
attend a preparatory lecture on the 
disease at. the- central auditorium. - 
Then on Wednesday you will be 
ready to move out to the hospital 
dormitory.” ' 

Again the scene shifted. Now I 
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saw the inside of an auditorium that 
would seat about four hundred peo- 
ple. There .were perhaps thirty-five 
or six in the-audience, all much alike 
in dress and appearance. Fred and 
Jannet were among them. 

The lecturer was a man whose age 
I guessed to be forty. As the guess 
arose in ray .mind the thought came, 
“He is two hundred and sixty-three 
years old!’’ 

He . started speaking. “You are all 
aware of the general nature of the 
insanity you are to study. I will, 
however, review it in detail to re- 
fresh your memories. Every person 
has what is called- an emotion curve. 
This curve has various elements in it 
which have been thoroughly classi- 
fied. There is the daily cycle which 
is controlled by youir daily work, 
your time of sleeping, and your times 
of- eating. There are the gland cycles, 
the most dominant of which is; the 
sex cycle. But each gland has its own 
distinct cycle of- influence on a per- 
son’s emotional behavior. There is 
the manic cycle which in .most cases 
has a period of several years. And ^ 
there is finally the race cycle which 
is detectable in the individual as a- 
distinct element of that person’s 
curve. 

“All this is known, and in the file 
of each of you there, is plotted the 
curve of that person, together with 
all the data that goes into the curve’s 
composition. This is necessary, and 
is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment. If the low of every element of 
the curve is to come 'during some 
particular period it is well known 
that the individual is likely to con- 
template suicide, or some other il- 
logical act. 

“Back in the dark ages when all 
this^ was not kn^own suicides were 
common, and other mental disorders. 
Now we know that no individual 
should be the victim of .his, tremen-.^, 



dously complex emotional structure. 
When it is predicted that several 
laws will come at the same time the 
person' is warned, and watched care- 
fully until it. is past. 

bST MENTAL disorders in- 
crease the amplitude of 
some , particular element of the emo- 
tional curve. Thus, if the thyroid is- 
abnormal, it comes out in the person’s 
behavior, the person is sent -to a hos- 
pital, and the abnormality corrected. 
All types of insanity have been 
shown to be of this type,— except one. 
That is the one you are to deal with 
for the next year. 

“This type of insanity is distinct- 
ly different in that rather than alter- 
ing the amplitudes ofi known emo- 
tional factors of the normal curve, it 
introduces new and stUl unknown fac- 
tors. 

“You are all acquainted with the 
history of the emotional curve, and 
how, by the study of this curve three 
hithertofor unsuspected glands were 
discovered. The parallel case in as- 
tronomy is the discovery of new plan- 
ets by the behavior of observable and 
known planets, 

“Taking the analogy of planetary 
motion, this type of insanity is much 
like the predicting of other planets 
in certain places which attract the 
observable planets and thus influ- 
ence their motions, while at the same 
time actual observation and actual in- 
spection of the spot where the new 
planet would be shows that there is 
no planet there! 

“Getting back to actual cases, we 
have, in the normal person twenty- 
seven distinct frequencies in the com- 
posite curve of emotional state, all 
correctly tabulated and attributed to 
their respective glandular activities. 
The normal human, and even the ab- 
normal one has these twenty-seven. 
..No more, and no less. In ordinary in- 
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sanity one or more of these frequen- 
cies develops an abnormal ainpli'udr 

"In the insanity on which /ou arc 
about to devote .. yeai of study some 
of the patients have as many as eight 
hundred distinct frequencies going 
into the composition of their emotion 
curve. Some have only twenty-e ghc. 
— just one more tha,i normal. 

"The cause or causes of these addi 
tional elements are still completely 
unknown. We know a great deal about 
the behavior of the disease, thougn 
Some of the patients are normrl in 
every way, except that they nn/e the 
additional elements in their emotion 
curve. When these elements are ob- 
served and recorded the behavior of 
the patient is entirely predictable, 
just as in any normal person. They 
may go through life, after- the ac- 
quisition of the additional factors, 
without being considered abnormal in 
any way- 

"Others, with the addition of only 
one new element to their curve, may 
have their reasoning ability atfected, 
the amplitudes of all other elements 
of the curve affected, or any one of 
many abnormal traits. 

"When the number of new e.lements 
in the curve goes above ten, in every 
case behavior is abnormal. When it 
goes above one hundred .he entire, 
personality becomes deranged and 
ability to concentrate becomes neg- 
ligible. 

"In all cases of this disease the 
first sign or symptom of its presence 
is a sudden abnormality of tas.e and 
a desire for change and variety in all 
things. 

OW WE come to che most 
startling phase of the whole 
disease. In an isolated group of pa- 
tients and attendants the number of 
additional factors remains a constant. 
That is, if in a group of one thou- 
s<md patients and . twenty normal 



attendants there are an aggregate of 
three, thousand additional curve ele- 
ments over the norm, then the num- 
ber, may become greater or less in a 
single patient, some of the attendants 
may acquire the malady, some of the 
patients, may recover from it, — yet 
the total number of- elements in the 
group remains unchanged, three 
thousand. 

"If one of the patients dies in the 
area it does not change that number. 
In one case a patient with eight hun 
dred extra curve elements committed 
suicide. On tfie next day's examina- 
tion the eight hundred elements had 
distributed themselves among the liv- 
ing patients! 

"In conclusion, exhaustive tests 
have not shown these strange ele- 
ments to be caused by any known 
gland. Surgery has removed the 
glands as possible offenders. Al- 
though the malady is contagious it is 
not caused by any conceivable germ 
or virus but may possibly be due to 
some non-living substance. Bv that I 
mean a substance that does not mul- 
tiply or reproduce. Some persons are 
completely and permanently immune 
while others are susceptible, the de- 
gree of susceptibility not being re- 
lated to any known psychological or 
physiological factor so far. 

"The complete recorded history of 
progress in this field will be made 
available to you upon your entrance 
into the hospital grounds. You will 
have three weeks of directed study 
before confronting a patient. During • 
that three week period you will un- 
dergo daily examination. Three per- 
cent of you will succumb to the mala- 
dy before seeing a patient. There- 
after seven and three-tenths percent 
of your number will succumb each' 
month, while three percent of you 
will never be affected. 

"That means,” the . lecturer con- 
cluded with a bland smile, “that one 
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of you here will come out at the end 
of the year totally unaffected. That 
one may volunteer for further duty 
in the hospital. The rest of you will 
undergo daily examination for six 
months after release from duty until 
all possibility of infection has passed. 
That is all.” 

There were brief, scenes in the hos- 
pital library and lecture halls, and 
pages from books were shown. The 
incoming attendants learned many 
things. For example, they learned 
that the six to eight hundred groups 
were susceptible to leprosy, that 
every patient was susceptible to can- 
cer) while no, person that did not 
have maia.dy X, as it was called, 
could Contract leprosy or cancer. 

They learned that attendants in a 
•-ward where the two to five patients 
were quartered were susceptible to 
various diseases, while the patients 
were not. They learned that there 
were an estimated three hundred bil- 
lion units, of the disease in the world, 
two hundred million under isolation 
in hospitals, and that the number of 
units neither increased nor decreased 
ordinarily, but that every few- years 
it jumped several million units over- 
night. 

They learned that any single pa- 
tient could possibly he cured by cer- 
tain specific , treatments, but that he 
was cured only at the expense of 
someone else and almost invariably 
contracted the malady again in a fey; 
months. 

And finally they learned that so 
far as the data then available was con- 
cerned, in another eight hundred 
years the entire race, with the ex- 
ception of those who were immune, 
would have contracted malady X! It. 
was a fight against time. 

Another lecture was shown. The 
final one before the incoming class 
was to contact the patients. The con- 
cluding remark of the lecturer was. 
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‘‘The problem has been reduced to a 
logic equation in two unknowns. 
Every known concepit has been ap- 
plied to the equation without obtain- 
ing a, solution. There are only two 
avenues open for the final breaking 
down of the problem; (l),the discov- 
. ery of two new concepts, or (2) the 
uncovering of additional data which 
can supply us with the missing con- 
cepts.. For myself, I have a feeling 
that the missing, concepts can be 
. found in the literature of the dark 
ages, particularly the period which 
includes the twentieth to the twen- 
ty-third centuries.” 

A NOTHER mad symphony of 
short scenes began. No cure for 
the malady was found. The number 
of victims increased. Finally thirty 
percent of the world’s population 
was afflicted. Still we were not 
shown a single patient. Finally the 
inevitable came. 

“The revolt of the irresponsibles”, 
as it was called, was a concerted, 
- world wide action. It succeeded in 
that the hospital inmates actually suc- 
ceeded in . taking ■ over many towns 
and even some sections of the coun- 
try and setting up their own govern- 
ment for a few weeks before the 
government forces got around to 
quelling them. - ^ 

Somehow in the. Utah-Colorado, — 
Texas section the irresponsibles 
gained control of the military' forces 
and equipment. Ordinary action was 
useless against them, and a small war 
had to be fought. 

In that war over three hundred 
thousand of the former hospital pa- 
tients were slain,' along with several 
hundred thousand normal persons. 
Before the orders for the slaughter 
were given military' leaders of the 
government had a pitched verbal bat- 
tle with leaders of the hospital gen- 
eral staff. A verbal battle resting on 
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tHe horns of a dillemma. 

Killing the ex-patients meant that 
their X-units would distribute them- 
selves among previously normal peo- 
ple and probably thin out so that 
several times as many individuals 
would become victims of the dread 
disease as they had started with. Let- 
ting them alone would mean perma- 
nent defeat in the century old effort 
to get at the roots of the malady and 
wipe out its causes. 

Actually^ the slaughter was the 
worst of the two evils. The X-units 
set free by the slaughter seemed to 
pick key men in all walks of life to 
settle in. The first indications of that 
were the sudden attacks on the gov- 
ernment policy by outstanding news 
commentators and educational lead- 
ers. When some of these were tested 
it' was found they had acquired 
the malady. They were promptly con- 
fined; but other leaders as proniptly 
accused the psychiatric department 
of the government of trying to . use 
the malady as ah excuse to take over 
dictatorial powers. Public feeling be- 
gan to run high. 

The psychiatrists made the tacti- 
cal blunder of saying in a public an- 
nouncement that anyone who did not 
agree with them must be a new vic- 
tim of the malady. They made raids 
on local protest meetings and actual- 
ly proved their point — to themselves; 
but they had no chance to prove it 
publicly for the malady had infected 
too many prominent people and in a 
matter of a few days several psychi- 
atrists were arrested and tried for 
treason. 

^HE MAD symphony went on, 
picturing the rise of a new 
America of madmen who made vast 
strides in the creation of new elec- 
trical and mechanical machines, and 
soon declared itself the champion of 



all oppressed peoples on the Earth, 

The victims of malady X in coun- 
try after country were released and 
given control of their respective na- 
tions. These nations formed alliances. 
Ambitious leaders arose and took 
over the reins of government. These 
leaders became more ambitious- and 
formed blocs for world dominance. 

The fight against malady X went 
underground, but made ndmore' head- 
way than it had made when it was 
the favored project of all the world's 
governments. 

Laws were passed making a man’s 
emotional curve his private property, 
thus taking ' inspection of it out of 
the reach of the psychiatrists, and 
also protecting the world leaders 
from the prying of the psychiatrists. 

Wars once again were being fougnt 
on the earth and the annual casual- 
ties ran into the millions. Small 
atomic projectiles were made which 
had the explosive force of a ton dr 
two of T.N.T. and could wipe out a 
city without danger .of world des- 
truction. 

There was no defense against them 
because they were too small for nulli- 
fication by a hysteresis ray and each 
plane 'carrying them was so equipped 
that destruction of the plane brought 
on a blast that completely destroyed 
the surrounding ground area below 
it for ten miles in all directions. 

In some countries the terrain took 
on the appearance of the moon. Moon 
craters fifty miles across appeared in 
dozens of places. 

The world population decreased 
from three hundred billion to a hun- 
dred billion in fifty years. Then; in 
another fifty years it decreased to 
twenty billion. Still the wars raged. 

Cancer became a universal disease, 
blamed on the emanations from the 
atom explosions. Leprosy became 
common. Laws were passed that any- 
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one contracting leprosy was to be 
killed and cremated. Leprosy became 
a children’s disease. Seventy percent 
of the children contracted it within 
a few weeks, after birth. 

The population of the earth , de- 
creased to about a hundred' million. 
The law of execution for leprosy vic- 
tims was revoked and finally war 
stopped for lack of explosives. 

Leprosy, .allowed-to flourish, took 
on a new aspect. Rather than killing 
the victim it prolonged his life and 
made him immune to all other mala- 
dies. For example, a person about to 
die from cancer, if he contracted lep- 
rosy, soon lost his cancer and became 
physically fit. - ' 

Children who contracted leprosy 
grew into adults. Those, who did not 
soon died of cancer. Leprosy was no 
longer a rotting disease. People lived 
hundreds of years with it without any 
'signs of old age. 

The world population decreased to 
a few hundred thousand and finally 
no more children were being born. 

^^AUSEA and disgust at the mad 
succession of horrible spectacles 
wrenched me back to the present and 
to the comforting surroundings of 
my laboratory. 

I looked closely at ray four friends. 
On their faces were reflections of my 
feelings, but in their fixed eyes was 
a faraway look. I knew that they 
were .still viewing that "future” of 
the human race. 

With reluctance I allowed thyself 
to "return” to it. But it was gone. 

There was a room. A room with 
bare, glaze finish walls bare of -pic- 
tures. A solid block of the strangely 
soft' plastic, that replaced beds some- 
where along the line of- the future, 
was pushed against one wall. 

A chrome chair padded with the 
same plastic was in pne '‘corner. A 



man stood looking out of the winclo'.v 
that formed the outside wall of th^ 
room, with his back to me. I say a 
man, for he was shaped like a man. 
Yet his skin was a strange mixture 
of solid and liquid. It ' seemed to 
move and shimmer and reflect ,all 
colors of the rainbow, -like oil on a 
milky emulsion. His head was bald. 
He wore a white sheet wrapped 
around his body loosely. 

Through the window I could see 
the., panorama of a large, deserted 
city, and the glare of acres upon 
acres of smooth concrete spread in 
all directions to the distant horizon. 
Why it was there I did not know. 

A strange aura of power seemed to 
emanate from this man. I. felt sub- 
dued and awed. Finally he began to 
turn. Slowly. And as he turned I be- 
came aware that he knew 1 v/as look- 
ing at him. That ail that had gone be- 
fore was just a prelude fcr-r-THIS! 

, At last I was to meet the mind 
that had inspired me to. build the 
copper can, and that had carried me 
on that mad journey from the begin- 
ning of the Earth’s sojourn in the 
solar system down through the ages 
to the last, hopeless age of the. race. 

Who was he? 

As -his body turned, his face lin- 
gered on the view through the win- 
dow. With dramatic suddenness his 
head turned and the full power of 
his eyes bathed me with, a tingling 
wave of almost supernatural power 
He looked -directly at me. Forgotten 
was the laboratory, and the’ twenti- 
eth century. 

Wherever this man was in time or 
space, whether he was real or only a 
symbological creation of some' unsee- 
able, unknowable Being in the pres- 
ent, , in. effect I was really in. that 
room with .him, and he was as real as 
you or I. 

He was a leper. One of those last 
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members of the race. His eyes were 
large, glowing pools of pale green 
fire. His face and head were hairless, 
the white skin alive with subtle move- 
ment of color and muscle. 

TJE SEEMED to have been wait- 
* ^ ing ages for just this moment, 
and as his eyes fixed mine in friendly 
caress a faint smile tugged at the cor- 
ners of his sensitive mouth. He be- 
gan to speak. Calmly and slowly, yet 
in such a way that every word plant- 
ed itself indelibly on my mind. Even 
yet I can call up every intonation of 
voice, every shade of meaning, from 
the depths of memory. And I know 
that I will never forget. 

“You have seen, the history of the 
planet, from the time, it first saw 
the sun. You have seen, the birth of 
Man, his rise and fall, and eventual 
death. You now see me. You could 
not see me before.” A note of ineff- 
able sadness crept into his voice, and 
his face became weary. "You could 
not see me before, for the same rea- 
son, a man without eyes, cannot see 
the splendor, of the setting sun. I 
had to give you eyes, to see me.” 

He stopped talking and turned 
again to the window. Almost I 
thought he had forgotten me, so long 
did he keep his back turned. Finally 
his shoulders straightened, as if he 
were gathering strength for further 
effort. Then he turned and faced me 
once more. 

“You wonder, who I am. You^won- 
der why; you have been shown, these 
things, and why, you at last, see me. 
A farmer, sows his grain, on fertile 
ground. He sows seeds, and seeds. 
They grow, and die. They reproduce, 
and die. They lie hidden, in the soil. 
They come to life, and die.” 

He spread his arms, as if taking m 
all the past and present. Then he 
said, “Those, are seeds. Futile seeds, 
perhaps, yet seeds. I am, therefore I 



must be. Yet perhaps, I ^ not. Then 
these seeds, are not futile.*’ 

Suddenly the bare room vanished 
to be replaced by the concrete view 
of my own lab. Yet this stranger did 
not vanish. He stood on the floor of 
the laboratory in front of the table 
ori which the telepathic augmentor 
rested. And he seemed oblivious of 
the change. ' 

I could see my four friends out of 
the corner of my eye. They too were 
looking at this man with unnatural 
intensity. 

He continued. “As the centuries, 
roll by, perhaps these vSeeds, will 
grow. Grow, to bloom, upon an im- 
mortal race. There is a mystery. Yea. 
Not the mystery, of who, I am, but 
rather, of whether, I am. For I shall 
tell you, who, I am.” 

A wry smile stole over his face. 
“One of. you, will not, learn.” And 
then the smile changed to a. blend of 
sadness and pity. “Four of you, 
will know.” 

He turned his green, living eyes 
on John Denning and said, “When 
I go, plug in the cap, and place it, 
on the table. Then lift it, and look. 
You will know, who I am.” 

*^HEN HE was gone. It took a full 
minute to realize he was gone. 
The telepathic augmentor sat quiet- 
ly on the table. The room was hushed, 
the sound proof walls killing all out- 
side sounds. And the strange, undu- 
lating space a foot above the table 
seemed alivf, and deep. Deeper than 
space itself, and containing the se- 
crets of Being and Reality,— and of 
not-being and unreality. 

John hesitantly approached the ta- 
ble, looking questioningly at me. I 
nodded my consent. His back was 
turned as he unplugged the amplifier 
box that served the same as a loud- 
speaker does to ordinary radios, and 
plugged in one of the hats. 
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Then he -set it on the table, open beat faintly, and their breathing was 
part down and waited a full minute, regular, 

I can see him yet as he finally lifted I rode to the hospital with them, 
it, beads of perspiration glistening I was .there 'when they opened theii 
on his brow, s to expose that Name, eyes. Their eyes so devoid of Hfe. 1 

written in lines of light. thought of the stranger's eyes, so 

I can see him, and Dorothy, and. large’, and green, and full of life,— 
Claude, and Arthur, as they looked almost as if — ? 
at it. First they were puzzled. Then As if — WHAT? What mystery 
an expression of, startled amazement here, beyond the ken of Man? What 
spread - over their faces. Then— tne evil lies hidden in the soul of Man, 
muscles in their faces crawled with’ — so vast and old, that can be called 
horror, twisting their countenances up by one word? One senseless 
into horrible masks of wild, naked scrawl in lines of yellow light that 
RAGE! Rsge that made them, vanished without a trace? That can 

speechless, immovable statues! Hbr- distort the face of an ordinary man 

rible caricatures created by some in- beyond description and pull its mus- 
sane sculptor. Their eyes. rose, from cles. taught with rage, and snap the, 
the strange yellow' scrawl as at a , fragile thread, that links him to the 
signal, and glared into . that undulat- Gods? 

ing Space. What is this Destiny, toward 

Then suddenly something seemed which we -march, generation after 
to snap. A sound as- of a. melodious generation? What is there about it 
chime seemed 'to cpme from miles that can drive one mad to gaze upon 
away. I seemed to glimpse four fleets it? What is there about the. dark 
ing wisps of sorhething flash toward that can cause men to tremble? The 
that Space and vanish, as. debris van- dark that is so like that strange ?pacc 
xshes in a-whirlpooL through which I saw the history of 

Pain struck my eyes and seemed lo . the Earth unfold before my eyes? 
sear my brain. For an instant I was It is best, I know,. that we do NOT 
blinded. When I could sec again the suspect. And when I read of some 
copper can rested- on Its wooden great man suddenly going mad I won- 
frame.’ • der if he^ too, has seen, as did John, 

I turned' to my friends.. They lay and Dorothy, and Claude, and Ar- 
on the floor as though dead. Kun- thur; and seeing, escaped into some 
ning to the . wair phone .1 called an - hole in Space, or was perhaps 
ambulance. While it was coining I sucked unwillingly to a Dppm be- 
felt for signs of life. Their hearts yond his power to fight against? ' 
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A great new book-length novel by the author of "So Shall Ye Reap." >■: 
You will thrill to this sHrrlng sfory of a group of men and women ^ 
who suddenly found themselves immortal — and didn't know why! Be 
sure and reserve your copy of the big December issue ahead of fimel 
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■k By MILTOM MATTHEW ★ 



F YOU were to ask the average person 
fox an example of the latest develop- 
ment in science, he might answer with 
perfect confidence, “the rocket, or the jet.” 
We think of these things as the perfect 
contrast to nature. Where in nature has 
the rocket ever been used? Without thinks/ 
ing one would be inclined to say it hasn’t 
—and one’d be wrong, absolutely wrong! 

It so happens that the rocket principle 
Was the very one nature chose for its first 
B^em of providing locomotion to living 
things] And this is not as incredible as it 
seems for if one reflects, it can be seen 
that of all the machines, the rocket hap- 
pens to be about the simplest, consisting 
merely of fuel burning in a chamber. 

Nature must have thought the same 
thing. Her rocket was developed way back 
in what is called in geology, “the early 
Silurian period.” About three hundred mil- 
lion years ago life was beginning to de- 
velop in the sea. Among the earliest crea- 
tures to move from one place to another 
were the “cephalopods” which means in 
Greek “head-legged” and which explains a 



g ood deal. The cephalopoda wrapped muscu- 
ir folds of the bodies about quantities of 
water, then squeezed, and ejectM the water 
in the form of a stream— just like a rock- 
et! And they moved ahead. The common 
squid, one of the remaining cephalopods, 
uses the same system today. While the 
“rocket” principle was the first method, 
nature recognized that while it was easy 
to develop it wasn't efficient in the viscous 
fluid known as water. Hence she abandoned 
it rather early and it is only the old-fash- 
ioned reactionary squid who use it. It may 
be seen however that the squid acquired 
fins to help out. 

Streamlining is necessaxy for -high speed 
in water, a fact which natxxre learned ra- 
pidly, and the result was tixat she stressed 
the rigid skeletoned creatures at the ex- 
pense of the soft-bodied ones. But the 
major point, that rocketry appeai’ed in na? 
ture at the veiy beginning of animal time 
some three hundred millions years ago, 
proves the old adage that there’s nothing 
new under the sun! 

* * ♦ 



PROmS REPORT 

ic By BASWII? ^ 

T his is a progress report on a tech- 
nique which will probably be of ines- 
timable value to everyone. We have kept 
informed of the advances made in burning 
coal underground. It can be pointed out 
that this is going ahead quite successfully. 
The Bureau of Standards has a number of 
experimental "mines” in operation. The 
principle you may recall is simple. 

Two holes are drilled in the ground over 
a thin not-easily worked coal seam. Down 
one hole is . dropped an incendia^ bomb 
after which air is pumped into it. From 
the other hole comes coal gas. That’s all 
there is to it. 

Gas can be piped from .one place to an- 
other easily and cheaply. It is a far cry 
from mining coal and hauling it around. 
Furthermore the system can work where 
the coal is of poor quality and badly mixed 
with shale. Numerous European countries 
are experimenting with the system success- 
fully. The U.S. isn’t lagging .behind. Some 
have said that an thirty years, mining coal 
underground, except for the relatively small 
amount needed to make coke for the sted 
mills,' will be an unknown and unpracticed 
procedure. The .American “burning mines” 
are going full blast. It now remains for 
the testers to put it on a lai'ge scale basis! 



SWMP MRPORTS 



■A- By CAI. WEBB Ar 

r IS extremely difficult to di'ain swampy 
marshy land. To make it firm and ri^d 
and useful for- any purpose is generally a 
costly time-consuming job. But when peo- 
ple want to build airfields they can’t wait. 
This is ably demonstrated in a new Swedish 
invention. 

An engineer has designed a huge ma- 
chine, looking much like a pile drivei*. This 
heavy, nibber-tired vehicle crawls over the 
swamps that are to be drained, sinking pile 
after pile 'into the soft ground. But the 
piles are made of an absordent papei*. They 
are driven fifty feet into the earth with 
the aid of a steel pipe. The pipe is with- 
drawn leaving the absorbent paper in the 
ground. Then just as in a wick, the capil- 
lary effect of the paper pile sucks up the 
water to the surface where ordinary evapo- 
ration takes care of it. Within a year the 
ground so prepared is firm and dry and 
ready for. construction. 

It is believed that the Army will investi- 
gate such ajxparatus since it is particularly 
concerned with firm ground as a base for 
heavy airfields to be used in guided mxssfle 
and heavy bomber work. In the Arctic lands 
in summer, swampy ground is characteristic 
of the terrain. The solution is a drying pro- 
cess like the one described. 
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Sleepwaier of Sandwtt 

My LEE FMESCMTT' ' - ' 

Jeff WMte Eiad bis hands fuli when he 
ii'ied f«. folleiv 'the sSeeftwalkee, for after 
a few steps— he. walhed into another ivorM! 



T he girl stared hopefully at 
Jeff White from behind her 
desk. 

Her face was not pretty with its 
■wideset biick teeth and belligerent, 
eyes; . , ; ' : ' ■ 

' "Good morning, doctor!" she said, 
•hostilely. - Her eyes said that a 
month’s' -p^y would -have -improved 
'matters considerably. 

•i Jeff While removed his hat, 'grunt- 
ed 'a quick 'greeting, and entered' his 
private, office -beyond his secretary’s ; 
desk. He found a feather' du.ster and . 
• swished it -wearily across the surface ; 
pf-his desk . and over the steel filing ‘ 
cabinet; Finally he put the duster oh • 

' top . of 'the .'cabinet and sat, down ’be- 
hind his' desk. He began to sort the 
morning -mail that Miss Prim -had ‘ 
placed- there. ' 

.V -There was an advertisement for vi- 
tamin pills, three letters from pa- 
.tients who couldn’t pay their billSj- 
and. 'a -perfumed letter . postmarked 
■ Sand wich, , Illinois. 

White* opened it, wondering who 1 
he knew in Sandwich, He was a lit- 
tle impatient with the'- name itself. 
It reminded him that he had not eaten . 
since Isst night, and didn’t know-jus.t • 
.when his next , meal would come. Tt 
reminded him also, that Miss Prim 
was hungry. Not that Jeff White - 
worried .a . great' deal about Miss 
Prim’s stomach. He- simply hated to-, 
lose a good secretary because of a 
month’s back wages. 



. He slipped the letter, opener into 
the flap' of the envelope. The letter 
dropped ,ori his . desk. He picked it 
up and s'truggled . to. decipher the 
scrawl: 

Dear Doctor White:'. 

I understand you are the'^type 
- of doctor who. can make ^ . crazy 
’people well.' i .don’t knpw. noth- 
ing about sycoligy, bWt" Wlj^f, 
that’s my husband, walks. in his 
sleep. He's driving . me; crazy. 

- Will you come out and see .what 
■* you can do about him? T’ll be 
• expecting you this afterridpni 

•••■ - • -• Respectfully, . . 

' :,C. 

V ■ Mrs. Maggie Jams . 
Route 2 

: ■ Sandwich, Iliiiiois 

. White dropped the letter, on. the 
desk, his* face, openly registering dis- 
gust'.' As he did' so, an oblong slip 
of paper drifted from the envelope 
and fell face up before his .startled 
eyes.; It was a gre'en check. He picked 
it up with shaking .fingers and' start- 
ed to read. His- .eyes were ' badly 
blurred.'. 

•. - - “First National .Bank 

' ' • - Sandwich, I-llinoif 

Pay to the order of Jeffory White, 
$500.00, 
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signed, Madge Jarvis” 

. Miss Prim was sure, from the 
sounds that came from Doctor 
White’s office, that he had at last 
followed his patients and gone stark, 
raving mad. Her eyes were on his 
door when he-rushed. out, medicine- 
satchel held firmly in his hand. He 
hurried across the outer office, then 
seemed' to come out of his trance as 
he reached the door. He pivoted, eyes 
shining with the glory of one who 
has at last struck pay dirt., 

“If anyone calls, tell them I’ll be 
away for a few days.” 

Miss Prim stiffened. ■ ■ ■ " 1 
“About that small matter, of my 

“Oh yes!” White frowned, “Your 
pay? I’ll leave two weeks pay for 
you at the cigar stand, do\mstairs. 
I'm cashing this check right away. 
You can collect when you go. out for 
lunch.” 

Miss Prim sighed gratefully. 
White hurried into the hall, then re- 
turned, grinning a little sheepishly. 

“I. forgot to: tell you, Fll.be in' 
Sandwich.' You can reach me at the 
home of Mrs. Jarvis.” Then as an 
afterthought, “Which reminds me,- 
you have to eat.- Have a sandwich on 
m^ and wish me luck.” 

He tossed bis last quarter through 
the air .and it landed on ,the deskrtop. 
**Remember, I’ll be at Sandwich.” 
This time he. was. gone for good,. 

. almost breaking' his neck in a two- 
point landing near the elevator. . 

' pyiDENTLY the Jarvis’ had mon- , 
^ ey. Doctor White had ample evi- 
dence that they didn’t mind parting 
with it. He approached the big farm 
house, near the edge of town, with 
some misgivings. Five hundred dol- 
lars was a lot of money. Suppose 
they changed their minds and wanted . 
it back again? He thought of the 
huge meal he had consumed on the 
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train, and thanked his stars that he 
had that much, anyway. 

The house was, 3’ two story affair, 
square as a -box, with a huge apple 
orchard growing’ almost at the back 
door. ' . 

He climbed the steps and knocked. 
He waited for a minute," then 
knocked again. The door opened a 
crack and a beautiful "girl stared at 
hjpi. He removed his hat quickly. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Jarvis, I’m Dcc^ 
tor White.” 

The door opened and he was -sure 
that the. girl • wasn’t 'over -twenty- 
three. She wore a gray business suit 
that fitted trimly over just the cor-^ 
rect number of curves. Her eyes were 
a cool, deep brown .and her lips were 
moist. Her slightly whimsical stare 
weakened Jeff White’s knees. 

“Please come in.” Her voice was 
warm. “Mrs. Jarvis is upstairs. My 
name is Martin — Adela Martin. I’m 
Mr. Jarvis’ Secretary.” 

“Fm terribly sorry.” He felt like a 
fool for mistaking the girl for some 
old goat who would probably be. twice 
her age. “Mrs. Jarvis asked me to 
call. I thought naturally...” 

“You were perfectly right,.” Adela 
Martin insisted. “It is a little odd 
that a secretary should be here.” 

“Not at all.” White was trying des- 
perately to right a wrong. “I — !, that 
is, Mrs. Jarvis is expecting me isn’t 
she?” 

White sat down on the edge of an 
uncomfortable horse-hair couch and 
watched her' as she moved gracefully 
toward the door to the back of the 
house. At the door she turned, and 
a puzzled, expression came over her 
face. 

“1. don’t think Mrs. Jarvis should 
tamper with her husband’s habits,” 
she said. “Perhaps he is better off the 
way he is.” 

White stood up quickly, 

“Just a moment,” he said. “I know 
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. nothing about the case. Just what are 
Mr. Jarvis’ habits?” 

“I’d rather let Mrs. Jarvis tell you,” 
she said evenly. “But his sleep walk- 
ing does him no harm. Heaven knows 
what will happen i£ we try to change 
him.” 

She was gone then, and the door 
closed softly behind her. White sat 
very still, listening to the sounds that 
came from various parts of the house. 

Somewhere outside a locust started 
its shrill warbling. Footsteps rum- 
bled heavily on the second floor. The 
front room was very hot. 

A slightly-built, gray-haired little 
man sneaked in from the back of the 
house and stood before Jeff White. 

“My name’s Wilbur Jarvis,” he 
said, as though being prompted from 
the side of the stage. “Please to 
meet you.” 

Jeff took the small, frail hand in 
his big fingers. 

“I understand that Maggie sent for 
you,” Wilbur said. “I — I can’t imag- 
ine why?” 

He cocked his head on one side 
like a fox terrior, waiting for a reply. 

White smiled. 

"I really don’t know why I’m here, 
sir. I feel that as your wife wrote to 
me, I should speak to her first.” 

It was increasingly clear to him 
that Adela Martin had called Mr. 
Jarvis before she called his wife. 
Just what did that mean? Certainly 
this girl didn’t see anything in Mr. 
Jarvis beyond a monthly pay check? 

T JE WAITED, watching the male 

* member of the Jarvis family 
through slightly speculative eyes. 

Adela Martin reappeared at 'the 
doon 

“I believe Mrs. Jarvis is coming 
down now,” she said coolly. 

Footsteps rocked the house, as 
though an earthquake were approach- 
ing. They reached the hall at the top 
of the stair, and came down slowly. 



Maggie Jarvis must have weighed 
two hundred pounds and'she put it 
all down heavily at each step. 

“Oh! My Goodness! We have a vis- 
itor. This must be Doctor White?” 

Before Jeff White could admit the 
fact, she had hurdled the question 
and was talking again. “I’m so glad 
you came, Doctor. Wilbur is suffer- 
ing terribly. We must get to the bot- 
tom of this terrible affliction before 
it’s too late.” 

She stood there, quivering excited- 
ly from head to foot; 

Maggie Jarvis, White thought, 
hadn’t been built by usual standards. 
Where others left off, Maggie start- 
ed. A towering, rolling mountain of 
flesh. Her tongue ran automatically. 

“I hope I can help,” White man- 
aged. 

“Sit down, Doctor,” Maggie urged. 
“You must be tired. You see, with 
Wilbur so terribly ill, I couldn’t af- 
ford to lose time. I. . 

“I’m not ill,” Wilbur protested 
suddenly. 

His wife turned on him, caught off 
guard by the unexpected remark. 

"Wilbur, please!’* Then, to White, 
“Wilbur walks in his sleep every 
night. It’s driving us mad.” 

White glanced quickly toward 
Adela Martin. The girl was sitting 
alone near the window. 

“But, I like to walk in my sleep,” 
Wilbur said. “It’s-^it’s good exer- 
cise,” he finished, a little lamely. 

Jeff White forced his eyes back' 
to Mrs. Jarvis. He was becoming un- 
comfortably warm on the horse-hair 
couch. Mrs. Jarvis sank down beside 
him like an inflated balloon, and 
launched into a full explanation. 

"Wilbur, poor dear, has been work- 
ing too hard. Hb looks just like a 
ghost. Elria Pratt, she’s a friend of 
mine, told me you are just wonderful. 
oh nerve cases. I had to ask you to 
come.” 

White felt his interest lessen every 
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moment. Yet, there was a faintly mys- 
terious and beautiful young woman, 
and a check for five hundred dollars 
involved. _ 

He didn't know which affected his 
decision. 

“I’ll see what can be done.”' 

Mrs. Jarvis was overjoyed. 

“I'm so glad,” she cried. “You see, 
this isn't just the usual case of sleep- 
walking. WilbuT disappears.” 

White came forward with a start. 
He tried hard not to act startled. 

Mrs. Jarvis regarded him with eyes 
dancing with excitement; 

“Yes,'* she assured him. “Wilbur 
walks to the end of the hall in his 
sleep, and then he disappears.” 

^j^HlTE heard Wilbur’s protest. 

He tried to convince himself 
that he had heard Mrs. Jarvis cor- 
rectly.- 

“I don’t do any harm, do I?” Wil-.. 
bur shouted. “Why can’t you leave 
me alone?” 

"They’re crazy!’ White’s mind kept.' 
repeating, to him. “They’re both 
crazy.” 

“You are. sure that you want me 
to handle this case?” 

He let his eyes travel once more 
toward Adela Martin. To his sur- 
prise, she nodded ever so slightly. 
Until now, he had been sure that she 
was against his being here. Now she 
seemed to have switched to his 'side. 
He turned once more to the lady 
of the house. 

“Abo u t — this disappearing?” he 
said. “I’d like a fuller explanation.” 

Maggie Jarvis shrugged her shoul- - 
der. ' . ■ ' . - 

“He just walks into thin air,” she . 
said. “I don’t like it. What if he goes 
away some night and doesn’t come 

back?” 

. <? , 

"There’s my insurance, dear,” Wil-. 
bur reminded her meekly. “You’ll be 
well taken care of. Besides, I don't 



really disappear, I just hide.”. 

Mrs. Jarvis tittered. 

“Now Wilbur, I wasn't born yes- 
terday. You disappear, and you can’t 
tell me any different. I want Doctor 
White to stop this nonsense.” 

White scratched his bead. Was it 
his imagination, or had Adela Martin 
winked'at him? 

“Let me get this straight,” he said 
at last. VYou, Mrs. Jarvis, brought me 
. here to cure your husband of sleep- 
walking, and — er, disappearing, is 
that right” 

A quick nod, and White turned to 
Wilbur. 

“You’re perfectly satisfied to let 
conditions remain as they are?” 

Wilbur looked shyly toward his 
v;ife.' 

“I — I don’t mind,” he said. “Be- 
sides, you can’t' do anything anyhow. 
We won’t fight if you stay. It’s up 
to Maggie.” 

White took a deep breath. He 
didn’t want the job. He would put' the 
fee so high that they’d be anxious to 
get rid of him. 

"The fee will be a thousand dol- 
lars” he said in a calm voice. . 

He saw Adela Martin stiffen, as 
he shot a puzzled glance in his di- 
rection. Wilbur flinched, but his 
wife’s face didn’t change by so much 
as a twitching muscle. 

“That’s fair enough,” she said, and 
stood up. “You’ll find your room at 
the top. of the stairs. Walsh will 
bring your luggage up from the sta- 
tion.” . " 

“Walsh,” Wilbur Jarvis offered in 
a smug voice, “is the hired man. He’s 
a 'great favorite of Maggie’s.” 

Jeff glanced at Adela again. Her 
face carried no message this time. 
Still, he didn’t like the slyness that 
crept into Wilbur's voice when the 
little man mentioned Walsh. Was 
this the middle-aged version of the 
eternal triangle? He'd have .to take 
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a good look at Walsh. 

DEFORE evening arrived, Jeff 
^ White had a v/orking knowledge 
of the Jarvis household. 

Walsh Davis, the hired man, ar- 
rived from the railroad station short- 
ly after five. He carried White’s lug- 
gage up to the Doctor’s room, and 
dropped it near the bed. He started 
to retreat, but White was waiting for 
him near the door. He removed his 
pipe from his lips- 

“Your name is Walsh, isn’t it?” 
White asked. “Thanks for bringing 
up my things.” 

Walsh stopped in his tracks, star- 
ing hesitantly. 

Walsh ■ Davis,” he said shortly. 
“And you're welcome.” 

“What do you know about this- 
sleepwalking business?” White 
asked. 

“Nothing!” The hired man 
frowned, and his shoulders hitched 
forward. “And if you get out of here 
and mind your own business, you 
won’t cither. That’s the best thing 
you can do, if you ask me.” 

White stepped aside as Walsh 
Davis moved past him, toward the 
door. The Doctor’s fists were 
clinched. . 

“I didn’t ask you,” he said calmly. 

Nothing short of war could drag 
him from the Jarvis home now. 

Adela Martin was strolling among 
the apple trees behind the house. 
White approached her slowly, en- 
joying the lazy, graceful way her 
fingers reached out, to grasp a hand- 
ful of apple blossoms. 

His foot cracked a dry twig and 
she turned quickly, a startled expres- 
sion on her face. The look of fright 
changed to a friendly smile. 

“I thought. . . ?” 

“What?” He asked, and moved 
closer to her. 

Her eyes dropped. 



“Nothing. It’s just — well, some- 
times I’m a little afraid.” 

"There’s something going on here 
that I don’t understand,” he said 
frankly. “You're the only person I 
can talk to.” 

Her voice grew suddenly fearful. 

“I’m Mr. Jarvis’ secretary. He does 
his real estate business at home and 
I handle the details. Beyond that, 
what goes on in the family is none of 
my business.” 

He regarded her patiently. 

“I have the,, impression there’s 
something going on here that defin- 
itely is your business. So much so 
that you’re badly frightened. You 
were relieved to hear that I was stay- 
ing, even though the fee was so high 
that it offended your good business 
sense.” 

Her eyes swept up again to meet 
his. 

“If I tell you something — some- 
thing terrible, will you keep the se- 
cret?” 

He nodded, waiting. 

She came closer, putting a small, 
warm hand on his vjrrist. 

“Maggie paid you a thousand dol-. 
lars. Don’t you think she must be 
worrying terribly, to part with all 
that money?” 

“It is a lot,” he admitted. 

“Doctor White,” she asked, “is it 
possible for a man to dream so vivid- 
ly that he can drag other people into 
his dreams?” 

White’s jaw stiffened. 

“Put that in simple language,” he 
said. 

The girl held his hand tightly, as 
though afraid to let go. 

“Mr. Jarvis insisted that I live here 
with him and his wife. He prefers 
handling his business at home. Don’t 
misunderstand me. Mr. Jarvis has al- 
ways treated me with the greatest 
respect. Yet, every night I have the 
same horrible nightmare.’? 
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She leaned closer to bim, as if a 
great fear stalked behind her. 

“There isn’t much to tell.. Night 
after night I dream. Always the 
dream is the same. He is there, and 
Maggie and Walsh Davis. They 
quarrel bitterly. Wilbur seems to be 
trying to kill his wife. I fight to re- 
lease myself from that dream. I’ve- 
always been able .to awaken after a 
time, but it’s terrible.” 

She broke off, biting her lip. 

“I tried to get away. I slept in town 
for a few nights, but it was the same. 
I . couldn’t, break away from, that 
dreani.” 

“Take it easy,” White said. “I’m 
going to fry to stop that dream, and 
some- of the other unpleasant things 
that are happening here!” - 

Her face tipped up to his and she 
smiled wanly. 

“If only you. could.” 

Sb,e moved away from him then 
and ran swiftly toward the house. 

White returned to bis room. Once 
inside he opened hie trunk. From a 
small collections of books, he chose 
a heavy, leather bound volume by a 
man he greatly admired, Pr.ofessor 
Sigmund Freud. . . 

TCyHITE. didn't go down to dinner. 
” He excused himself when Mrs. 
Jarvis called, saying that he had to 
catch up on some studies. For an 
hour afterward, wisps of a hot argu- 
ment drifted up to him from below. 
Wilbur’s voice rose high above the 
others. It was evident that Wilbur 
Jarvis did not want his sleep-walking 
activities disturbed. 

- White continued to read imtil nine 
o’clock. He heard, footsteps on the 
stairs, and opened the door of his 
room a crack. Kis light was out and 
he ' was hidden from anyone outside 
the door. 

Wilbur and Maggie "slept at the 
front of the house, at the far end of 
the hall. Jeff smiled softly as Adela 
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Martin entered the room opposite Kis 
own. The porch and apple orchard 
were behind him, at the opposite end 
of the hall from Wilbur’s bedroom. 
Wilbur would come this way if he 
walked in 'his sleep tonight. 

White closed the door, knocked the 
pipe ashes into a tray and pressed the 
fire out. He slipped into his robe and 
moved quietly into the hall. He car- 
ried his small - medical bag in- one 
hand. 

The moon came . up over the or- 
chardi He stood in the darkness for a 
long time, thinking of Adela Martin. 
His emotions were confused. Adela 
was frightened, but that hadn’t fully 
accounted for her confidence in him. 

The door of Wilbur Jarvis’ room, 
was opening slowly. At first it hung 
slightly ajar, then swung wide. White 
glanced at his watch. A little after 
eleven. 

He pressed tightly against the wall. 
Jarvis, clad in a long ■ nightshirt, 
moved down the hall toward him like 
a ghost. There was no doubting the 
man’s story. He was walking in his 
sleep. Wilbur’s eyes were wide open, 
staring straight ahead. Thin wisps of 
gray hair floated back. from a shin- 
ing scalp. The nightshirt drifted in 
the breeze. 

His arms were stretched before him 
as he pad-padded along the carpet. A 
smile of content was etched on Wil- 
bur's scrawny face. 

White waited. The sleepwalker 
passed him and walked out through 
the screen door that led to the sec- 
ond-story porch. White followed, re- 
maining as silent as possible. The 
sleepwalker went, straight toward 
the edge of the porch. 

In two more steps he would fall a 
full . story to the ground. White 
moved forward s.wiftly and gasped 
Wilbur’s , arm. One slipper was al- 
ready over the’ edge of the porch. 
White held on tightly but Wilbur’s'' 
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strength increased. White felt him- 
self dragged forward against his 
will. 

Suddenly he realized that they 
were both beyond the porch. 

Stars seemed to fall and con- 
verged in a blinding flash inside 
White’s brain. The porch was gone. 
He was clinging tightly to Wiblur's 
arm. 

They were walking atm in atm, 
with nothing to hold them up. 

OU SHOULDN’T have done 
that.” Wilbur’s voice was 
suddenly powerful and angry. 

White started to speak, but his lips 
opened soundlessly. They were walk- 
ing over the orchard. His feet struck 
solid substance and he moved forward 
steadily. Yet, there was nothing under 
him but the tops of the trees. 

“I — I don’t understand.” The words 
escaped his dry lips. 

Jarvis let go of him and turned, 
arms akimbo. His weak eyes were de- 
fiant. He stood like an ancient pro- 
phet, clad in a night-shirt toga. 

“You’ve followed me into my own 
environment,” 'he accused sternly. 
“We all have hyper-developed glands. 
Mine are so powerful that I can put 
myself into another world. I can bring 
others with me, if I wish. You came 
of your own accord. I didn’t want 
you.” 

White kept walking now because 
he didn’t dare ctray too far from the 
power that held him to the other man. 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“I’m not sure,” Wilbur said. “Na- 
turally I tried to discourage you. This 
is my only retreat, and I don’t like 
strangers who interfere with me. It 
seems logical that I will be forced to 
destroy you.” 

“But why?” White was fighting for 
time — fighting to gain a sane, profes- 
sional outlook on what was happen- 



ing. “I could promise to leave you 
alone.” 

Wilbur seemed to be giving the 
subject careful thought. 

“Sorry,” he said at last. “You 
couldn’t be trusted. At least, not with 
Maggie aftei 0 you for results. I hate 
Maggie*’ 

He added the last statement quite 
calmly, as though hate was a thing 
that you played with without letting 
emotion enter your thoughts. 

“Wait a minute,” White begged, 
trying to be reasonable. “Let’s not get 
off to a bad start. I’m spoiling things 
for you, I’ll admit. If you’ll take me 
back, and call things square.” 

Wilbur shook his head. 

“But I can’t, not yet at least. You 
see, I’m awake now.” 

"What?" 

Wilbur looked almost apologetic. 

“When I come over the border, I 
wake up in the new world,” he ex- 
plained. “I’ll be here for hours. I can’t 
go back until 1 go to sleep again. I’m 
not the least bit sleepy.” 

White was angry, in spite of the 
fact that he knew his life depended on 
agreeing with the little man. 

“Are you trying to tell me that we 
can’t return to our beds? That you 
have to stay here until you’re tired 
enough to sleep again and return to 
where we started?” 

Wilbur nodded. 

“That’s it,” he agreed. “I'll probably 
have to kill you before I go back, but 
first, I’d like your impression of what 
I've built.” 

"Built?" 

Was it possible that Wilbur Jarvis, 
sleepwalker, had actually built some- 
thing in his dreams? 

“Certainly,” the little man pointed 
ahead of them. 

There was a high hill not far away. 
On its crest was the biggest castle 
White had ever imagined. His knowl- 
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edge was limited to castles he had 
. seen in a college history book. 

The country through which they 
walked seemed to be made up of a 
star-spattered slcy. The hill was dark 
as night, but the castle- loomed high 
and strong, with its walls of granite. 
Lights twinkled from the windows.' 
Spires gleamed softly in^ the moon- 
light. 

“Your dream castle?” White asked 
in a hushed voice. 

Wilbur nodded. “I always wanted a 
castle. Took ah awful long time to 
dream it up. I tried for years and 
years.”' 

White wanted to slap his own face 
to bring back reality, return him to 
everyday life. Instead, he agreed with 
iWilbur. . - 

-“The prettiest thing I’ve ever seen.” 

That was evidently the wisest thing 
he could have said. 

“Come on,” Wilbur said impatient- 
ly, “I’ve got a lot more to show you.” 

*^HE CASTLE gate was open and 
the drawbridge was down. White 
followed Wilbur Jarvis across the 
bridge and into a lighted court yard. 

“I can’t seem to dream up ahypne 
1 don’t know very well,” Wilbur apol- 
ogized. “Can’t make them strong 
enough to appear here. I can bring 
Maggie and Adela — and^Walsh. 
Walsh comes anyhow, even when I 
don’t want him;” 

In a way, White could understand 
that. Wilbur was trying to inhabit 
his dream ‘with other people. His 
mind wouldn’t, do this for him until 
he became completely familiar with 
them. White was beginning to under- 
eand why Adela had nightmares. 

“/ hate Maggie” Wilbur said- again. 

The castle looked entirely normal 
from the outside, but Wilbur’s knowl- 
edge of castles had been good only so 
far as the outward appearance was 
^concerned. Inside there was one. vast 



room. That, White thought, was na- 
tural.' l^ilbur wouldn’t have any idea 
'of the construction, and therefore his 
dream would conjure up a simple, vast 
space wherever he couldn’t fill in the 
details. 

They stopped short at -the door to 
the room, and White’s arm dropped 
from Wilbur’s grasp. His tongue was 
dry. His eyes were wide with wonder. 
The interior v/as hung with huge red 
curtains. Great sofas, all perfect re- 
productions of the horse-hair creation 
in Maggie Jarvis’ living room, were 
scattered about the room.' 

A group of people came toward 
them. 

Every one of them was a perfect 
image of the three persons Wilbur 
knew best. There was no expression 
on the faces that stared at White. The 
figures moved as in a dream. Dozens 
of Maggies, Walshes and Adela Mar- 
tins. There were so many copies of 
her, that they dazzled him. 

“I'm — kinda sorry I have so many 
Maggies,” Wilbur said modestly. 
“Couldn’t keep her out. That damned 
Davis hadn't ought to be here at all. 
Can’t prevent him from getting in a 
dream. Now Adela, she’s different. I 
dream more of her every night. Got 
a whole harem to look at.” 

“Kou disgusting little nit-wit” 
White thoughts "Vd like to choke 
you” 

“But, what advantage do you get 
from all of this?” asked aloud. 
“Surely you can’t find complete hap- 
piness in a dream?” 

Wilbur’s face grew very con- 
cerned. 

“Take your time,” he said. ‘T’ra 
taking mine. My dream is growing 
stronger every night. Soon I'll be able 
to dream this so vividly that I'll 
draw these people into my own world, 
and none of us will return.” 

- ' The group had scattered now, The 
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Maggies and the Walshes of Mr, Jar- 
vis’ dream had moved toward the wall, 
cowering away from him. The images 
Of Adela were stretched comfortably 
on the many couches. 

‘T’ll kill. those I don't want,” Wil- 
bur’s voice became cunning. ‘T’ll have 
my castle, and I’ll be happy — very 
happy!” 

“The whole mirage will pop like a 
bubble and you’ll wake up to reality!” 
White protested. “It’s unnatural, Jar- 
vis. It can’t really happen.” 

“Can’t it?” Jarvis wheeled about.' 
“Tell me if this is natural. If you feel 
pain.” 

UE SLAPPED Jeff White, full on 
* * the face. White stood there, be- 
wildered and angry, seemingly unable 
to fight back. ■ 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” Wilbur 
raged. “I saw you and Adela together 
in the garden! I see everything she 
does. You can’t save her. You can’t 
save yourself.” 

He moved quickly to one of the 
couches. He leaned over and slapped 
one of the images of Adela full across 
the mouth. 

Cries of pain arose from every 
mouth. 

Jeff White knew now why Adela 
feared her nightmares. Why he had 
to stop her suffering once and for all. 

“I could have been a fool,” Wilbur 
Jarvis said. “I could have gone on 
watching Walsh Davis take my wife 
away from me. I could have been the 
perfect hen-pecked husband and kept 
my eye§ closed. Instead,. I brought 
Adela to my home and learned to 
know her so that I could include her 
in niy dream. 

"At first you would have laughed 
at my efforts. This images I brought 
here were poor, dreamy things. Now, 
I’ve become so powerful that I can 
make them almost real. In a few more 
nights I will bring them to the castle 



to stay. You have caused certai.n 
coniplications. Personally, White, I 
don’t have any grudge against you.” 

“Thanks,” White said sarcastically. 

"But” Jarvis continued, “you’d 
just be in the way. I can’t leave you 
around where you can tell people 
what happened, and get me locked in 
an insane asylum. I can’t let you fool 
around until you find a way of get- 
ting here by yourself' and causing me 
trouble. There’s just one other way 
out.” 

“To murder me, of course,” White 
said dryly, "Simple, isn’t it?” 

"I think so,” Wilbur agreed. “But' 
■for the time being I’ll leave you here 
until I return. You needn’t be fright- 
ened. You’ll be safely asleep while 
I’m gone. I’ll return tomorrow night.” 

Before Jeff White’s eyes, the 
whole scene started to vanish into 
mist. He felt an immense weariness 
taking hold of his body and fell for- 
ward into the mist. The world of 
Wilbur Jarvis was gone. There was 
nothing left but the dark sky and 
drifting, flashing stars. . . 

T^HITE awakened and sat up slow- 
^ ly, hoping that he was once 
more in the room at Maggie Jarvis’. 
Wilbur was bending over Him. Jarv- 
is’ face was radiant. 

“JVe done it” the little man 
shouted, “/’ve got them here iot 
keeps.” 

White stared around him with in- 
creasing bewilderment. 

He was still in the castle, but every- 
thing seemed so solid, so real. 

“When I left you last night, I went 
back and made up my mind that I 
was strong enough to come here and 
stay. I concentrated very hard to- 
night. I won't have to go back again.” 

“Go back?” White ashed a little 
weakly. 

"Back to Sandwich,” Wilbur 
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nodded eagerly. "I've dreamed them 
all here. It’s so real that I know that 
I can stay. I feel it inside.” 

The scene was repeated. The scene 
that had occurred when White first 
came to the castle Adela and all. of 
her images were here. The others also, 
much_as they were before; 

‘T think I'll have to kill you first,” 
Wilbur said almost apologetically. 
“Adela seems attracted to you too 
strongly.” , ; 

It was true. Everywhere White 
stared, he met Adela Martin's plead- 
ing eyes; It was as though she were 
begging for help, realizing that only 
he could save her. Powerless to do 
anything about it. 

White stood up a little unsteadily. 

"In a way,” he said "You're a gen- 
ius, Wilbur.” 

W i I.b u r Jarvis looked . pleased. 
White noticed that he no longer wore 
the toga-like nightshirt. He was clad 
in. his best business suit, and a long 
bladed bread knife projected from.his 
pocket. 

“Thanks,” Wilbur said earnestly. 
"I thought the best way of getting 
rid of you would be with the knife. 
You. don’t object?” - - 

White shook his head. 

"As long as you have to ' die any: 
how,’- Wilbur added, "I’ll make it 
easy for you. I’m really, sorry. . ' 

"Don’t be,” White urged. He was 
feeling his way carefully now, using 
his best bedside manner. He handled 
the little man as he would a crazed . 
Napoleon in the State Asylum. "I’ll 
be glad to cooperate.” t 

"Thanks,” Wilbur said and drew 
the knife from his coat. 

White knew that every eye in the 
room was on him. He looked deliber- 
ately at the figure on the horse-hair 
couch. 

"Couldn’t we drink 'just one toast 
to your success?” White asked. 



This was the kind of praise that 
Wilbur bad hungered for all his life. 
^ "To have you*, say • that is high 
praise. Doctor. I think I can find 
some wine.” 

•He moved quickly tov/ard the cur- 
tains and disappeared among them. 
In a moment, he was back, carrying a 
large bottle and two tall glasses of 
wine. 

"I. suppose -you- v/ill. murder your 
wife an.d her suiter, when I am 
gone?” 

"Oh, yes,” Wilbur assured him 
gaily. "It isn't very hard to kill dream 
people.” 

White shuddered. He was nearly 
spellbound himself by the man before, 
him. 

‘Tve been noticing the unhappy 
looks on the images of Walsh Davis,” 
he said calmly. "/ think Ae’s afraid to. 
die.” 

In the split second that V/ilbur’s 
eyes darted toward Davis, a pill 
dropped from White’s fingers, into 
Wilbur’s wine glass. 

^ "Davis was a fool,” Wilbur said 
lightly. "What he ever saw in Mag- 
gie is beyond me.” 

“A toast,” White picked . up his 
glass, "to the Sleepwalker of Sand- 
wich, who made a perfect world for 
himself!” 

They' drank quickly, and Wilbur 
choked a little as he wiped the last 
drop of wine from his lips, 

f$ AND NOW,” Wilbur said, “if 
you'll just lie down on the 
floor, it will be so much easier.” 

White’s fists were clenched tightly 
as he stretched out at full length. 

“You won’t hesitate?’* he begged. 

. "Not for a minute,” Jarvis prom- 
ised. Not for a min. . 

The knife fell from his limp fingers 
and- his eyes grew bleary, and out of 
focus. 
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“I can’t quite see you,” he whis- 
pered,. and fell forward across 
White’s chest. “I can’t quite. . 

• » ^ * 

“/e/f— /e//, wake up.’* 

Jeff White opened his eyes, to find 
himgelf staring up at Adela Martin. 
He was lying in the carpeted hall of 
the Jarvis home., Adela, clad in a 
frilly nightgown and bed-jacket, was 
on her knees at his side. 

“Little dizzy,” he said. “Help me up 
will you?” 

On his feet, he swayed uncertainly 
and stared down at the out-stretched 
figure of Wilbur Jarvis. 

“I heard a noise,” Adela said ex- 
citedly. “I found you both lying here. 
Mr. Jarvis is all dressed up. He must 
have been planning to gO' out, ' and 
somehow bumped into you in the 
dark.” 

She stared at him, her eyes ques- 
tioning, voice uncertain. 

V/hite took her firmly in his arms, 
to make sure that this wasn’t another 
of Wilbur Jarvis’ dream images. It 
wasn’t. The warm, firm kiss that she 
pressed to his lips, convinced him. 

“I don’t think Wilbur will be tak- 
ing any more trips, awake or asleep.” 
He said grimly. 

“But, Jeff, you couldn’t — you didn’t 
cure him?” 

He didn’t answer her question at 
once. 

“You dreamed tonight?” He asked. 

“For a little while,” she said timid- 
ly. “I seemed to be far away. So far 
away that I couldn’t get back. In my 
dream, you were in terrible danger, 

Jeff.” 

“I know.” 

“I tried to help you, but I couldn’t 
move,” she went on eagerly. “When I 
awakened, I heard you out here. I 
<came as soon as I could.” 

White looked down again at Wil- 
bur Jarvis, sleeping peacefully on the 



floor. 

“You asked me if I had cured him,’’ 
he said to the girl. “I think I have a 
cure that will keep him perfectly nor- 
mal for the rest of his life.” 

“And Mrs. Jarvis won’t have to 
worry about him?” 

“Does she?” White asked. 

Adela blushed. 

“If you mean Walsh Davis, I don’t 
think she cares for Walsh. She teased 
Wilbur to make him jealous. That 
was her way of trying to keep him 
from leaving her.” 

Jeff White was vastly relieved. He 
couldn’t dislike Wilbur. In fact, the 
little man was very funny now, snor- 
ing loudly, at peace with himself for 
the first time in years. He’d get a real 
scare from the bread knife when he 
awakened to find it in his pocket. . 

White took a small, crumpled en- 
velope from his pocket and shook a 
half dozen white pills into his hand. 

“Sleeping tablets,” he said. “One of 
these each nights before retiring will 
make Wilbur a quiet, loveable citizen 
for the remainder of his life. His 
mind won’t be active enough to in- 
vent anything. He’ll sleep like a log.” 

Adela looked so grateful that she 
seemed on the verge of kissing him 
again. 

“I’ll tell Maggie Jarvis right away. 
You’ll send us a supply of these, 
won’t you, Jeff? TH personally make 
sure that Mr. Jarvis takes one each 
night before he retires.”. 

He kissed her again, and continued 
doing so for some time. When she 
finally gasped for breath, he stared at 
her sternly. 

“You’ll do nothing of- the kind, 
Miss Martin,” he said, in his best pro- 
fessional manner. “We’ll send Mrs. 
Jarvis a supply of the sleeping tab- 
lets. You’re going to' Chicago to be- 
come my secretary. It will be a relief 
to get rid of a certain buck-toothed 
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beauty , who is now collecting her 
weekly pay check from me.", 

“I — really don’t have to go so far 
for employment,” she pleaded. 

White looked shocked. 

‘Tm not going to live in Chicago, 
and let ray wife work in Sandwich,” 
he said in a hurt voice. **Now, do you 
or don’t you?” 

“Why. didn’t you say so?” She cried 



happily. “A girl can’t let her husband 
starve on someone else’s cooking!” 
Wilbur Jarvis turned over com- 
fortably in' his sleep, placed both 
hands under his head and started to 
snore again. 

“This is where we came in,” White 
said, and took the girl gently but 
firmly by the arm. . . * ' 

THE END 
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FEW MONTHS ago we ran an arti- 
cle on the operation of a television set. 
We explained the various circuits, the cath- 
ode ray tube, the antenna and most of the 
other systems. ,We also explained how the 
picture hi ' scanned within the tube — but 
alas, we explained it incorrectly — as many 
readers were quick to point out. 

The way in , which the needle-beam of 
electrons sweeps across the face of the cath- 
ode ray tube is this: imagine the face of 
the tube. divided into five hundred and twen- 
ty-five horizontal lines. Starting at the up- 
per left, the beam sweeps across the tube 
scannin|: every other line. It does this in 
one-sixtieth of a second. Then it goes back 
and scans every other line begiiming with 
the second line. It also does this' in one-six- - 
tieth of a second. The time then for a com- 
plete “scan" of the "raster” is one-thirtieth 
of a second. In other words a picture or 
frame is gone over every thirtieth of a 
second. 

It can be seen ^that since the tube-face 
is swept sixty times a second it is almost . 
impossible to detect any. shimmer or oscil- 



lation which is why that frequency is used. 
We never woiry about the horizontal sweep 
because its frequency is so enormous. The 
technical aspects of television are so 
tremendous that we can’t help but ei^ibit 
a certain enthusiasm for them. We are 
amazed at the commonplace attitude 
which the average person regards this mira- 
cle of science. Very often you hear the ex- 
pression; “it’s o.k. but wait awhile — it’ll 
improve wonderfully I” Of course it will, 
but as it is now, it is magnificent. Natural- 
ly color TV is coming. Naturally the reso- 
lution will be improved. Naturally the TV 
set will be simpbfied, and the prices will 
decrease. - 

All of these things will come. But right 
now, it is astounding to realize that any- 
one who wishes, at a comparatively slight 
expenditure can have in his living room, 
an eye on the worldl Despite the pessimists, 
TV has caught on and when it is predicted 
that mthin five years there will be fifteen 
million TV sets in operation, we can sit 
back and realize that the bulk of the people 
know a good thing when they see it. 
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T ee BECENT editions of newspapers 
have been filled with some unusual 
stories on a new invention to cpine out of 
Germany. It is said that some engineer 
has designed a practical turbine power 
plant for automobiles. If so,- this would be 
great news indeed. Let us hope it is 
true. 

The idea of a gas turbine for automobiles 
is not new. It has been proposed a number 
of times, but until recent years it has been 
a far-fetched idea. The development^of al- 
loys. capable of withstanding high tem- 
peratures, the studies of jet , and rocket 



motors, and the application of gas turbines, 
to locomotives aha planes and ships has 
revived hope that-they may be applied to 
cars. 

What is a gas turbine? A gas turbine is 
similar in operation ' to a conventional 
steam turbine which .in turn is much like 
a water-wheel. The . turbine consists of 
blades arranged around the rim of a wheel, 
the whole of which is encased in a hous- 
ing. In a steam turbine, high pressure 
steam is admitted at a tangent to the 
blades and allowed to strike them, giving 
them an impetus and setting the wheel Into 
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rotation. There is only one moving part and- 
the device is extremely efficient. For ex- 
ample in almost all electric power plants, 
steam turbines are used to drive the gen- 
erators because they are the most «fi- 
cient of heat engines, far exceeding the 
Diesel, the gas. engine, the reciprocating 
steam engine and other devices. 

It- has always been known that a gas 
turbine, operating like a steam turbine but 
depending for propulsion on burning jets 
of fuel like .oil or gasoline, would' be an 
extremely efficient device. The first prac- 
tical gas turbines were used and made in 
Switzerland to drive locomotives. These 
were so successful that work is being done 
on these machines in this country. Gas 
turbines have grown up. 

The war came along and with it, the gas 
turbine in aircraft. All of this experimen- 
tal and practical work caused the high 
temperature alloys to be developed and 
consequently the gas turbine got far be- 
yond the dreamers’ stage. It is now a com- 
mon reality in many fields. 



For automotive use it would be wonder- 
ful. That is why, if the German engin- 
eer’s announcement is true, he will really 
have something. Think of how complicated 
and subject to trouble, not to mention how 
inefficient, a gasoline engine is. But with 
a gas turbine substituted for the engine, a 
car would have many, many advantages. A 
gas turbine would be • almost as smooth- 
running and as efficient as an electric 
motor. The only moving part would be 
the rotor itself into which the burning 
gases were fed. 

A gear box and a clutch arrangement 
would undoubtedly be designed. This would 
not need be complex. The result would be 
a simple car, not subject to the myriad 
faults of pur modem ones. The gas tur- 
bine is going to be one of the world’s prime 
movers very soon, taking over from the 
gas engine and the steam turbine which 
have that honor now. And it is about time. 
We need some simple, efficient machine 
in this complicated world. 
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T he old haunted house is. the accept- 
ed American version of things uncan- 
ny. You can find one in most every town, 
the favorite playground of the daring 
younger generation during the daytime^ 
and a place - just as equally shunned by 
them at night. And along the.se lines, while 
most adults may scoff at the tale of a 
particular house being haunted, few will, 
if the occasion presents itself, spend the 
long night hours in such a place! 

The haunted house, of course, is nothing 
new. Every counti’y has its superstitions of 
this type. They may be known by different 
names, such as: banshees, ghosts, polterge- 
ists, djinn, and the like, but basically they 
are the same thing. An unnatural phenbni- 
^on that is supposed to produce chills to 
the spine. 

It is interesting to note that certain types 
of haunting seem to be the exclusive prop- 
erty of certain -families, the members of 
which seem to take a measure of pride in 
their dubious achievement.' There is the 
death omen of the banshee; the family omen 
of ominous tidings belonging to the-Oxen- 
hams — a white bird; the drummer of Air- 
lie; the Clan Gllzean’s spectral rider; and 
the peculiar rapping noises of the Woodde 
family. Where these families might not have 
achieved fame in other matters, they cer- 
tainly have become well Imown through 
their restless ancestors. 

The activities of all of these “spirits” 
usually center around two mediums: the 
moving of a physical but inanimate object, 
or by producing some sight or sound of 



their own. 

When they put on their own “show”, so 
to speak, they may either represent actual 
places or persons, or in a symbolic way 
take the form of weird lights, shrouds, show 
up as a skeleton, or even as the last word 
— a coffin! They might even steal some of 
the classic thunder of Morley’s Ghost and 
appear as a voice of the past, present, or 
future, warning in a hollow voice of dire 
things to come, unless . . . 

But there is one ghustie who it would 
appear haunts for the sporting sense of the 
business. That inimitable fellow is the 
•poltergeist, taken from the Gei’man. When- 
ever furniture is rudely moved around, or 
the chandelier begins to sway without 
warning, you can almost bet that ‘a mis- 
chievous. poltergeist is somewhere in the 
vicinity. This particular ghost has seem- 
ingly allowed himself to become a somewhat 
domesticated haunter. Mediums pride them- 
selves on their ability to call at will a co- 
operative poltergeist to a gathered seance. 

But the upshot on all of the haunts, and 
all of the haunters, is that as yet, nobody 
seems to have been able to present concrete 
evidence of their existence. We are still 
waiting for some daring pioneer to come 
forth with photographic evidence of super- 
natural manifestation. It would seem that 
thus far the human eye is.more discerning 
than that of the camera — which misses 
nothing in its scope, and records accurately 
anything it sees. Or is the answer simply 
that ghosts are camera shy? One gruess on 
that score is as good as another... 
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I HAVE BEEN a god. A tall, fair blood brother, Mahnak, of my enemy 
god with straight black hair and Quatl, the high priest Kom, and then 
dark eyes. Sturdy and strong, with I am sure that Quentin Coates . has 
strange powers. The people who made indeed been a god. 
me a god were beaten and broken It all began in the year 903, as near* 
four hundred years ago— beaten and ly as I can estimate the time from fhe 
broken because they believed the ' books. Or it all began in February, 
tales they and their priests made 1949. 

about me. The name they gave me is it all began on the shoire of a quiet, 
little more now than a word in musty blue lake in a hot and unfamiliar 
reference books on dusty shelves. land. Or it all began in a. watchman’s 
I have read of myself in those shanty at a factory gate, in one of 
musty books and know that the god Chicago’s industrial western suburbs, 
is I. When doubt assails me, when Outside, the ground was whitp wUih- 
sometimes I cannot myself believe in new snow. The wind -cut cruelly, arid 
my godhead, I" look again at the rag- j bad stepped inside Jerry -Pine's; 
ged scars I carry from barbarous bat- shanty to wait for my bus. Jerry and 
tie. I remember my Chinta, loveliest i had scarcely exchanged a dozen 
Qf all the women I have known. I see words when the blast struck. I heard 
the face and hear the voice of my no sound— there was not time, -per- 
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haps, for the report to reach me. 
There was only a sudden, stunning 
impact. Then nothing. 

When I opened my eyes, the white 
light burned them, and I closed them 
again for a moment. Gradually I grew 
aware of a hissing, whispering sound 
in my ears. My body was wet. The 
whispering came from little, impa- 
tient waves that climbed the grav- 
eled beach of a shining lake. The, 
wetness was perspiration. 

Slowly, i got to my feet I threw 
off the heavy overcoat in which I 
had started to work. As I raised my. 
left arm to get it out of the sleeve,'! 
felt a sharp, twisting pain, as if the 
shoulder might have been hurt when- 
I fell to earth. I dragged off my 
heavy arctics and dropped them both 
on the grass with the coat. . 

The lake was not large. I saw the 
line of green that marked, its far-, 
ther shore. A lone, large bird circled 
on motionless wings above the rest- 
less blue water, as if it sought a meal 
of fish from within the clear depths. 

Behind me, a little way, great trees 
built a high wall beyond the grassy 
strip on which I found myself. Their ' 
branches, hidden under burdens of 
foliage, rose high against the heavens. 
In all my world were only lake and 
trees, sky and grass, and a bird and I. 

I realized, suddenly, that I was 
very, very hungry. It had been my 
custom to breakfast in a coffee shop 
outside the place where I worked, and 
I had not eaten since the night be- 
fore that fearful blast blew me out 
of Jerry Pine’s shanty.' I had not 
eaten since — ^well, since who knew 
when? 

T'QRNED toward the forest. The 

sun was hot on my head, - and I 
discovered that I had lost my hat. I 
looked for it on the ground, but' it 
was not there. Somewhere, between 
Jerry Pine’s shanty and this unknown 



shore, my hat had vanished. 

Under the trees I found a dim arid 
pleasant coolness. Leaves made a roof 
through which sunlight could filter 
only weakly; The high, wide branch- 
es spread in vast arches, each fend- 
ing off its neighbors, so that no tree 
could live too near another, and be- 
tween the thick boles rah /broad, 
peaceful aisles carpeted in grass. Be- 
cause the sun could not ' break 
through, little undergrowth flour- 
ished, but here and there clinging 
vines clambered up the trunks of the 
trees, as if determined to reach for 
•the light. 

Some of those vines bore bright 
yellow berries big as Concord grapes. 

' I plucked one, and had it half way to 
my mouth when a new, strange sound 
stopped me— except for the hiss of 
the waves, the first sound my ears 
had caught in this mysterious place. 
A bird song, it seemed, unlike any 
bird song I. had, ever known. And the 
perfect notes seemed somehow in- 
tended to send me a warning. 

1 stood for a moment, waiting vain- 
ly to hear that music again. I started 
the yellow berry once more toward 
my lips — and then the bird song -rang 
sharply. In it, I thought, was not only 
warning repeated; the singer was' ac- 
tually scolding me ! 

, The berry fell from my fingers, my , 
mind convinced that the bird meant 
to insist I must not eat the fruit I 
had picked. And when I dropped that 
berry, the unseen creature sang again, 
in sweet tones of positive approval. 

Then I laughed at myself. Not/^even 
in this strange land, surely, did in- 
visible birds possess the power or 
take the trouble to warn men against 
unknown foods. I had to eat, arid if- 
those yellow berries were poison- 
ouSt— well, unfamiliar foods were 
probably the least of the risks I must 
run before this adventure was ended. 

Deliberately, like a. small child who 
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performs a forbidden act to demon- 
strate his independence, I plucked a 
second yellow berry. Before I could 
pop it into my mouth, the unseen 
bird was scolding again, scolding an- 
grily. I flung the berry from me. 

Now the bird song was moving 
away from me, deeper into the forest, 
and I thought that its message offered 
an invitation. I took a step or two in 
its direction before the insanity of 
the whole affair struck me. I stopped, 
and would have turned back toward' 
the lake shore, but the bird song 
sounded suddenly louder, as if the 
unknown creature were very near at 
hand, and I stayed where I was. 

Once more the song moved toward 
the interior of the forest. The invi- 
tation its notes extended seemed clear 
as spoken words. I threw off all my 
misgivings and went where it led, on 
through the cool, green aisles between 
the trees. The notes I followed came 
at intervals, now close, now a little 
ahead, but always they took me far- 
ther from the lake shore. Once I 
heard the chatter of parakeets over- 
head. Another time I 'heard the jab- 
bering of a troop of monkeys, and 
caught sight of some of them among 
the branches. Once I saw a great 
snake, thick as my arm, slither away 
through the grass not more than 
twenty feet from me. 

Then. I came into a wide glade 
where the blue sky showed clear 
above me, and grass, kissed by the 
sun, grew taller. Before me stood a 
girl with a basket of fruits hung over 
one dainty forearm. And v/hen I ap- 
peared from tinder the trees she 
greeted me with the beautiful, mys- 
terious bird song I had followed to 
this place. 

The mind does not quickly adjust 
itself to such surprises. I stared at 
the girl for a time without really see- 
ing her, and while I stared she 
watched me uncertainly. Then she 



beckoned .me toward, her, and I went. 
She sat on the ground, cross legged, 
and signed that I should do likewise. 
She pointed to the heaped, ripe 
fruits in her basket, and smiled. 

T KEPT ON staring. I couldn’t 
help it. But now, at least, I saw 
the glorious creature before me. Her 
skin was almost as fair as mine. Her 
hair was black, like mine, and her 
' eyes, large and slanted’ a little, were 
brown. The lines of her lovely face 
were as finely cut as the image on a 
delicate cameo, and the curves of her 
small, perfect body held a powerful 
allure. 

She offered me a tomato from her 
basket. I took it and ate. She gave me 
figs, and fruits I did not ^ow. Sev- 
eral times she made attempts to speak 
with me in her mysterious,' birdlike 
speech, and seemed disappointed that 
I could riot understand. I tried the 
few languages I knew, but the 
sibilant syllables of English, the gut- 
tural harshness' of German, even the 
soft Spanish speech, must have sound- 
ed rough and crude in her ears, and 
certainly she had no slightest idea of 
what I was saying to her. 

But hunger is a language anyone 
can understand, and so, too, is laugh- 
ter. The very failure of our efforts 
■ to get our thoughts across to each 
other in words and bird song gave rise 
to laughter, and soon we were happy 
together. I gave her my name and 
she tried to repeat it. 

“Ken-teen,” she sang. “Ken-teen.” 
And her notes bore a startling re- 
semblance to the quail’s “Bob Whited 

She told me her name, then, and 
the best I could do in reproducing 
the sound was “Chinta.” She smiled, 
tolerantly, as if she knew that I 
would never be able to come any near- 
er than that^ to her speech, and to 
this day, in all my thoughts, she is 
still Chinta. 
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Our happiness did not last long. 
From the tall grass a dark fi^re 
sprang suddenly and leaped upon 
Chinta. Another leaped upon me. I 
shook off my attacker and tore at the 
body of the brown man who had 
seized the girl. I got my big hwd 
about his forearm and twisted until 
I heard and fdt the bone snap. 

Then a dozen warriors swarmed 
over me, and I lay on the ground 
spread-eagled, with savages gripping 
each arm and each leg. In a ring about 
me stood many more, all naked ex- 
cept for breechclout and mocassins. 
Some of them carried wooden throw- 
ing spears, and all had bows with 
quivers full of arrows. 

Close beside me, and a little apart 
from the others, as if he were a chief, 
stood a young man somewhere near 
my own age. He wore the same 
scanty garb as his followers, but his 
breechclout was richly worked with 
brilliant feathers and he carried, 
strapped to his left arm, a small 
round shield with .some device 
worked upon it. The young chief 
looked down at me, and his mouth 
wore what seemed' almost a friendly 
grin, but if he felt any friendliness, 
at least he made no attempt to re- 
strain the cruel contortions with 
which his warriors forced me to my 
feet and led me toward the distant 
end of that forest glade. He offered 
no opposition when they threw me 
on my back again and bound me there 
with leather thongs tied to stakes 
driven into the ground. 

SWIFT tropic night had 
fallen when I was taken to face 
the council of braves. Where Chinta 
might be, I could not guess; Two war- 
riors led me — ^my hands still' tightly 
bound^ — before the assemblage, where 
fifty men or more sat in an arc. Be- 
tween them and me, wood had been 
heaped. An upended length of log 



stood between the fire and me, like 
an improvised altar. Above us, an 
early rising moon and a thousand 
stars provided light. 

A young warrior knelt beside the 
heaped wood and. went to work with 
what appeared to be a stick about 
which he had looped a bowstring. 
Working the bow back and forth 
twirled the stick, the end Of which 
rested in a hollowed block. A tiny 
glow appeared, and the warrior blew 
it into a little flame. Seconds later 
the pile of wood blazed. 

The firelight gave that forest glade 
an eerie, ghastly air. On every side 
the trees raised up a black, uncom- 
promising wall. The warriors’ faces, 
side by side in a semicircle, wore no 
expression I could read. I heard no 
sound but the crackle of burning 
wood and, once, the sharp, disturbed 
cry of some unknown night bird. 

Then 1 saw that I was not the only 
prisoner upon whom these warriors 
had gathered to pass judgment. Per- 
haps ten yards to my left another man 
stood, as I stood, between two guards. 
His skin was as brown as that of our 
captors. Like them, he wore duly 
breechclout and mocassins. His face, 
like their faces, told nothing of the 
thoughts that passed within his mind. 
I saw only one mark that set him 
apart from these others: His face 
and torso were painted with streaks 
of black and red pigment: our cap- 
tors’ warpaint was all black. 

From somewhere behind me, a new 
figure appeared— old ' man with 
skinny arms and seamed face. BiilU- 
ant feathers had been laced into his 
long, black hair, and he wore over his 
nakedness a robe on 'which intricate 
geometric patterns had been worked 
in other gay-hued feathers. Slowly 
the old man advanced to the crude 
log, altar. For an instant he rested his 
hands on the top of that log and 
seemed to bow his head. Then he 
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lifted his thin old arms as if in sup- 
plication^ 

Priest, I decided. Priest of some 
heathen god, among a people where 
priests wielded dangerous power. 

Then the priest began to speak in 
a harsh and almost guttural tongue. 
He used one bony hand to point to 
my fellow captive. He pointed to the 
altar before him. He pointed to the 
heavens above him. His voice rose in 
a volume amazing for one of his ob- 
vious age and meager body. His 
words ended abruptly, in a question. 

Among the warriors one man rose. 
His words held none of the fiery 
passion the priest had shown. Once 
he appeared to make sonie inquiry, 
which another warrior stood long 
enough to answer. Then the speaker 
went on in a matter-of-fact tone for 
a moment more before he resumed his 
seat. 

From the darkness behind me, four 
more men came. They came slowly, 
and their bodies, their faces, their 
arms and their legs were painted a 
solid, garish blue, so that only their 
eyes and their hair showed dark 
against the paint. They glided to- 
ward my fellow captive, but if he saw 
them come — if he guessed their pur- 
pose — he gave no sign. 

*^HE BLUE devils seized the hap- 
less fellow from his guards and 
lifted him off his feet. They carried ' 
him toward the altar, where one of 
them slashed thongs about his 
wrists. Then, with one man at each 
ankle and one at each wrist, they 
threw hhn on his back across the al- 
tar — an altar arched, I saw, to 
stretch the victim’s chest and abdom- 
inal muscles, for the priest’s foul 
work. 

The aging priest paid no heed to 
the man on the altar. He lifted his 
arms again in some pagan prayer. 
Arms fell, and prayer gave way to 



a singsong chant. The chant ended. 
One hand rose, and in^ its grip I saw 
a knife, painted blue like the bodies 
of those four warriors. ■ 

The knife fell. Its point struck true, 
between two of -the prisoner’s ribs, 
and the victim’s body protested with 
one convulsive shudder. The priest 
drew the sacrificial blade toward him- 
self through still living flesh. JThen 
he thrust his clawed left hand into 
the wound, through spurting blood, 
and when the hand emerged it hdd a 
man’s yet quivering heart. 

The priest held the heart aloft for 
all to see, and blood dripped from, 
heart and hand. It ran in rivulets 
along the skinny arm. Then the old 
man dropped the heart into a wait- 
ing basket, as one wl^ slaughters a 
pig may cast aside offal. The four 
blue devils raised their lifeless vic- 
tim from off the altar and bore him 
away. Slowly, with a strange digni- 
ty, the priest followed,, beyond my 
range of vision. 

A sudden stir of moving bodies be- 
trayed the fact that every warrior in 
that watching circle had sat tense 
as compressed springs .through that 
brutal ceremony, but still no one 
spoke. The sight' of a brave man’s 
death beneath a cruel priest's knife 
had held them enthralled, but it had 
not horrified . them as I was horri- 
fied. I felt sick and weak inside, but 
not they. I wanted to vomit, and 
they — they were drinking in turn 
from a huge gourd or bowl that was 
passed from hand to hand. 

I felt sick and weak — yes — but 
this, I knew, was no time to yield 
to weakness. It seemed obvious that 
these brown savages meant to claim 
another victim before their council 
ended, and my mind grew busy with 
schemes for escape from that terri- 
ble fate. My bound hands would be 
of little use in a fight for life. How, 
without my hands, could I hope to 
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win? 

1 began to study the lay of the 
ground and measure the chance of 
flight. I studied the guards beside 
me — and realized for the first time, 
I think, what small men they were. 
Neither of them — not one; indeed, 
of all that band — stood within a foot 
of my six .feet two. I must have out- 
weighed any warrior there by not 
less than eighty pounds. But how I 
might use that advantage, I did not 
yet know. 

The priest returned without his 
blue devils. The blood, I saw, had 
been washed from his arms and 
hands; now they were ready to. 
plunge themselves into my life fluid. 
And in that instant I knew how and 
when I would make my bid for free- 
dom., When the four blue devils cut- 
my bonds, I would . fight them off 
and run for it. I would — but what 
of the girl whose speech was'- the 
song, of birds? What of Chinta? 
Suddenly, I was not so sure that I 
would , run away until I had found 
her, 

*^HEN THE, priest was at his in- 
vocations again. Again he was 
making his plea to the gathered war- 
riors for sacrificial blood. For my 
blood. I saw his bony finger aimed 
at me. I saw him point out the altar 
on which I must die. I saw him point 
to the heavens where dwelt his gods. 
Again his demand f«fr the life of a 
victim rose in a shrill, frightening 
crescendo. 

Again, a warrior arose to speak. He 
carried one arm in a rude splint, and 
I knew that it was he whose arm I - 
had broken. The' priest had shrieked 
his plea with religious fervor; this 
man spoke bitterly, as if only my 
death could salve his wounded war- 
rior pride. His words I could not 
know, .blit his snarling tone defied 
misunderstanding, 

' The speaker resumed his seat. For 



one long, slow second there came no 
sound but the hiss and crackle of 
burning firewood. The rite that pre- 
ceded my fellow prisoner’s death 
had been repeated now for me. I 
tensed my muscles, ready for the test 
that must quickly come. 

Blit now another man stood in that 
council. He strode to the center of 
that, human arc, and r saw that he 
was the young chief. The shield 
with its strange device was missing, 
but I. recognized the feather-deco- 
rated breechclout, and I thought that 
the gaze he turned on me for an in- 
stant held something of hope and 
promise. 

The chief took his stand behind 
the log altar, and the old priest had 
to back away to give him room there. 
The chief began to speak in that 
same harsh tongue the others had 
used, but somehow it seemed (the 
wish may well have fathered the 
hopeful, thought) that he spoke less 
fiercely. I could not understand his ^ 
words then, of course, but how I 
know them. You’ll find them written 
in one of the Aztec tales modern 
science has unearthed. I have read 
them there,' and remembered them ex- 
actly. 

“1 am Mahnak. Ah Mahnak, cocom 
of . the Aztecs. In cbuncU I have 
spoken wisely, and in battle led you 
well. Even so my father counseled 
and led your fathers, and just so his 
fathers before him counseled and led 
your fathers’ fathers. If there be 
among you one who aspires to lift 
his spear or his knife against me,- 
let him step forth. Let every war- 
rior here see battle fairly fought.” 

The young chief waited. He swept 
that human arc with his., insolent, 
challenging gaze, but no man arose. 
None spoke. 

“It is not my way to seek to direct 
your judgment in council, unless I 
can see that some, there are who 
would lead you astray' with evil, 
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foolish words or stupid, bloody lust. 

“This nacom, this -aging vulture, 
this foul slaughterer of men he 
would not have dared to face in his 
strongest youth, demands the blood 
of this strange white giant on the 
altar of Miclanctecutli, the death 
god. The sub-chief Quatl supports 
him. 

“The nacom speaks with the lust 
of a priest' for the power of his of- 
fice. Qtiatl speaks with the lust of 
his anger and his tarnished pride be- 
cause the giant snapped .his sturdy 
arm like a small, dry stick between 
his fingers. If these be reasons 
enough to lay the white giant upon 
the altar and tear out his heart, I 
have other, better reasons why he 
shall not die tonight.” . 

WARRIORS listened in si- 
lence. If any agreed with the 
chief, his face did not reveal it. If 
any agreed with Quatl and -the nacom, 
no face gave notice. 

“We come now into a strange, new 
land known to us only through the 
tales of a wandering trader or fleeing 
slaves. We come to make this land 
our own, and our little band is but 
one of thirty parties moving hither. 
Our little knowledge tells us that 
this new land is peopled by men like 
ourselves, men such as he whom we 
have given already tonight to the 
gods. Who among us had heard be- 
fore today of a race of giants with 
pale skins, to bar our way? 

“It was meet that we sacrifice the 
Mayan warrior. Him, we had no cause 
to featj except that, living, he might 
escape and warn his people of our 
coming. The Mayan was brave, and 
his death will delight the gods who 
glory in courage. 

“But this white giant is strange to 
us. He speaks with a tongue that none 
among us can understand. In all the. 
known world lives none like him. He 



wears a garb of stuffs our women’s 
looms can never make. His mocassins 
are such as our women could never 
shape. Whence came he? What 
knowledge is his, and what strange 
power, that we might make our own 
if we keep him among us? 

“What say ye?” 

Mahnak did not go back to his 
place in the front row of the council. 
He stood, facing his followers, await- 
ing their judgment. He stood while 
Quatl spoke again — as a chief may 
justly stand when lesser men claim 
an audience. Quatl struck out bitter- 
ly against his chief’s advice. The 
nacom spoke again, and still Mahnak 
remained standing. Then Mahnak 
called upon the warriors to declare 
their judgment — and in their howl 
for blood I heard my doom. A. grim 
smile of satisfaction flitted over 
Quatl’s face. The nacom strutted. 
The four blue devils reappeared. 
They seized me and lifted me off my 
feet, and I did not resist. The nacom 
strode to his altar, ready to repeat 
the ritual of sacrifice. . 

But Mahnak did not yield place to 
the priest. The young chief stood his 
ground. He lifted both arms to claim 
the warriors’ attention again. The 
nacom hesitated. The blue devils 
held me suspended among them. 

“I am Mahnak,” the chief said 
again. “Ah Mahnak, cocom of the Az- 
tecs. If any man here dare disobey 
my orders, let him answer to all the 
chiefs of the Aztecs. The white giant 
shall not die. Strike off his. bonds!” 

For seconds more the blue -devils 
held me between earth and. sky, be- 
tween lifi' and death. Then the men 
who held my feet released them, and 
the other two swung me upright. One 
of the warriors who had served as 
my guards used his flint knife to cut 
the leather thongs with which my 
wrists were tied, and I felt stinging 
pain as the freed blood flowed into 
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my hands again. 

Mahnak had won, by his boldness. 
I was alive, because he wished it. 
But the scowls on the faces- of Quatl, 
the nacom, and others there that 
night were warning enough of trou- 
ble to come. 

T SLEPT that night beside Mah-- 
* nak, on the warm grass. The chief 
kept me with him, partly, 1 think, be- 
cause he. wished to find some way to 
talk with me, to learn who I was and 
whence I came and "why I wore the 
strange garb I did; partly, too, I am 
sure, because he meant to preserve my 
life against treachery. 

Mahnak wasted little time, how- 
ever, in efforts at talk. We found no 
common ground of communication, 
and the Aztec rolled on his side and 
slept. 1 lay awake for hours, listening 
to Mahnak’s steady breathing, hear- 
ing the whisper of a gentle breeze 
through the long grass, the occasional 
cry of a bird or a beast in the nearby 
forest. I listened, too, fbr the sound 
of Chinta’s song-like speech, but it 
did not come. 

The warriors' were up with the 
early dawn. We breakfasted on a 
dried meat 1 did not recognize, on 
birds’ eggs, on a bread made from 
cassava root, and washed our food 
down with a beverage very like tea. I 
supposed that we should be soon on 
the march, and wondered why Mah- 
nak did not give the order to move. 

1 was soon to find out. Scarcely had 
we finished our meal when two war- 
riors. came to me, and Mahnak indi- 
cated that I was to follow them. 
They led me to where the council 
had met a few hours earlier. The 
crude log altar was gone, and only 
a few brown stains on , the grass 
showed where a young man’s life 
blood had fallen. Only brown, seared 
grass and black rubble showed where 
a fire had burned. 



Now a young warrior awaited my 
coming on the council ground. He 
eyed me as curiously as I eyed him. 
He carried no arms, but as soon as I 
appeared, another warrior c^e for- 
ward with two light throwing spears. 
The spear bearer offered the weapons 
first to me and signed that I was to 
choose one. 

I shrugged , the offer aside and 
signed that the young warrior was to 
have first choice;. Obviously, I was to 
undergo a test of some sort. This 
Aztec was to be my opponent. I knew 
nothing of spears; what difference 
could the privilege of first selection 
possibly make to me? Yet giving up 
that privilege did make a very real 
difference, I saw soon enough. My 
gesture had strengthened Mahnak’s 
hand with those who already ap- 
proved the preservation of my life. 
It weakened the opposition of some 
of those who had sided with the 
nacom and Quatl. 

At a distance of thirty yards, per- 
haps, a target had been set. One war- 
rior — a sort of judge or referee — 
drew a line on the ground with a 
heavy, stick. My opponent stepped 
back a short way, measured the range 
with his eye, and ran forward in 
three long strides. He hurled his 
spear as his right foot stopped just 
short of the foul line. The weapon 
sailed .through the air. Its flint tip 
struck the edge of the target and 
knocked it over. 

A murmur of quiet approval went 
through the ranks of assembled war- 
riors. I took my weapon, then, and 
weighed it in my hand to find the 
point of balance. The spear appeared 
to be eight feet long. It -weighed, I 
guessed, less than two pounds. 1 
eyed its length and found it true 
and straight. 

I 'took three long steps back from 
the line, tried to gauge my target 
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range — the shield, or whatever it was, 
had been replaced — and ran forward, 
the spear held just above shoulder 
height, I let the thing fly, praying 
that my skill at darts, picked up in 
an English pub, might help me now. 
The unfamiliar weapon hit target 
fairly and stuck there, quivering. I 
tried hard not to betray my surprise 
and elation, but some of the watchers 
grinned openly. Others scowled. The 
warrior I had beaten praised my skill 
— or my luck! — ^with a quick, frank 
smile of admiration. 

^y|Y TRIAL was not over. A new 
^ ^ op'ponent appeared. It was clear 
that a champion in each warlike art 
had been picked to meet me. The tar- 
get was moved some fifteen yards 
farther, and at that distance it looked 
small, indeed. The man v/ho had prof- 
fered the spears came forward with 
tv/o bows and sis arrows. Again, he 
^ave me first choice, and again I de- 
''clined. 

I watched the bold young Aztec 
test his bowstring. I watched him 
while he carefully studied each ar- 
row. Then, v/ith his left foot not an 
inch from the foul line, he set an ar- 
row against the string, drew it back 
with thumb and forefinger till the 
feathers almost touched his shoulder, 
and let go. Twice more he shot. 

TIis first missile skimmed the top 
of the target so closely that one of 
three bright feathers v/ith which it . 
was winged broke against the rim of 
•the shield. The second struck near 
the edge and rocketed into the grass. 
The. third dug into the wood of the 
target. and stayed. 

I accepted my bow and arrows more 
confidently than I haid taken the 
spear. During the war. I once had a 
commanding officer who went com- 
pletely nuts on archery. Sooner, or 
later, every pilot in that happy 
squadron had to take his turn play- 



ing Indian with the C.O. , and I 
found fun in being able to shoot with 
no slightest risk that someone might 
shoot back. I got to be good at it, too. 

My bow was maybe five feet long, 
and skillfully fashioned. The string 
had come, I guessed, from the, muscle 
fiber of, some wild animal. It was 
fixed in place with clever knots at 
tiny nocks cut into the tough and 
pliant bow wood. The arrows may 
have been twenty-eight inches long. 
Flint tipped like . the spear, they 
looked as similar as three lengths of 
rope from the same coil. 

Like my Aztec adversary, I. tested 
the pull of my bowstring. I balanced 
each slender arrow. I glanced again 
at the target and measured the range 
with my eye as- best I could.. Then I 
set my arrows to the string- in swift 
succession and sent-. them, on their 
v/ay. 

One hit the edge of the target and 
ricocheted into the grass, as the Az- 
tec’s second arrow had done. Another 
plowed into the wood, about as far 
from the center as ray opponent’s 
best. My third arrow struck the very 
bullseye. 

. Once more, I strove to conceal my 
elation. Once more, there -were some 
among the watching warriors who ap- 
plauded, in silence, my victory over 
their second ..champion. Once more 
there were those who scowled, and 
the Indian I had just defeated was 
one of these. ■ 

I was prepared for the revelation 
that I should be compelled to face a 
third Aztec champion, in some test, 
but I did not guess how deadly it 
could prove, until a warrior came 
forward with new weapons. Knives, 
this time. Flint knives, with blades 
set into bone handles corded with 
vegetable fiber to give a firm grip. 

My third opponent made hi's choice 
of the two knives when I, for the 
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third time, declined the privilege. 
The warrior who seemed to be master 
of ceremonies tried to explain, by, 
signs and gestures, the rules of com- 
bat. He showed me how we must, 
stand, instep to instep, so that our 
bodies were barely two feet apart. He 
iadicated that either man might use 
his empty hand as well as the knife 
in any way that offered — except that 
one might use that empty hand only 
, against his opponent’s knife arm. The 
combat would end, he made me un- 
derstand, only when one man lost 
his knife, in defeat— or in death. 

*^HIS WAS something I should not 
. have bargained for,, if the choice 
had .been . mine. My size, I feared, 
would be a handicap, not an advan- 
tage. My vitals would be within 
ready reach of a > shorter man ; his 
would be , too low for me to get to 
easily. My longer arms would 'ayail 
me nothing; compelled to stand so 
close together, both combatants 
could* strike at will against the other's , 
body unless the blow was parried. 
And the use of knives was some- 
thing this Aztec had known all his 
life. Knife fighting has never been a 
sport among normal young Ameri- 
cans. 

But there was riothihg I could do 
’except to meet/ the challenge thrust 
upon me. My opponent and I took 
our stance. The master. of ceremonies 
.raised his right hand. When it fell, 
the fight would begin. , 

The hand fell. My foeman’s knife 
lashed out. I twisted away, and the 
blade slashed only my woolen Army i 
shirt. I struck once, awkwardly, and 
the Aztec deflected my attack easily 
with his own blade. Again he aimed a 
blow at me — but how I knew what I 
would do. With my left hand I 
seized his wrist and squeezed until 
his numbed fingers freed the knife. 
With left hand and left shoulder I 



lifted the little man off his feet and 
flung him - behind, me onto the 
ground. The fall knocked the wind 
out of him, and he lay a moment be- 
fore he could scramble erect. I threw 
' my knife at the feet of the nearest 
warrior. My' shoulder ached almost 
unbearably. 

This time I saw more who ap- 
proved. my. conquest, fewer who 
scowled. The aging nacom, however, 
and Quatl of the broken arm made 
no attempt to conceal their angry dis- 
appointment, To them, and especially 
to Quatl, I was an enemy to be de- 
stroyed. If necessary, those two, I 
realized, would risk even a clash. 
w'ith Mahnak’s leadership to get at 
me because I had thwarted them and 
beaten their champions, 

I had begun to like, the Aztecs, for 
all that they had sought my life oni 
the altar of sacrifice. I could not 
know then how very soon the ..call of 
fate would make me their princip^; 
.foe, nor how great a part the bit^ 
terness of Quatl must yet play in my 
own strange destiny. 

Unwittingly, • then, I did a simple 
thing . calculated to determine, in 
large measure, the yet unborn history 
of whole nations. 1 had not tasted 
tobacco since I found myself on that 
unknown lake shore. Possibly, the 
tension of those hours had made me 
forget that I wanted a smoke. I stuck 
my hand into a shirt pocket, drew out 
a packet of cigarets, and stuffed one 
of the paper cylinders into my mouth. 

I reached for a book of paper match-' 
es and struck a quick light. 

■j^OT MORE than five men saw me 

’ strike that match. Their dark 
eyes bulged. Some of them sucked in 
their breath in startled amazement. 
One let out a sharp cry of actual fear. 

I held the flame to my cigaret and 
drew smoke gratefully into my lungs. 

1 shook the match to make sure it 
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was out, and would have tossed 
burned stub away, but Mahnak asked 
me for it. I passed it over — and real- 
ized with a sort of shock how much 
the mystery of that match might be 
made to help me among these people. 

The Aztecs knew and used tobac- 
co; my cigaret merely aroused their 
curiosity, because it was wrapped in 
paper, v/hich they had never seen. 
They smoked rolls of tobacco 
wrapped in a single leaf, ancestor of 
the white man’s cigar, or stuffed .to- 
bacco into pipe bowls fashioned from 
native clay. 

The. match it was that dumbfound- 
ed those warriors. They made fire 
laboriously, v/ith sticks, as I had seen 
one of them kindle a blaze the night 
before, or by striking two flints to- 
gether. And I, the strange white gi- 
ant, made fire in' an instant with a 
flimsy bit of some mysterious sub- 
stance that., burst into flame at a 
touch. 

Mahnak accepted the match stub 
and held it gingerly in his brown 
palm while he studied it. He poked 
at the thing v/ith his broad, short 
forefinger, and turned it over to look 
at its other side. He peered at the 
charred end, at the black head still 
clinging to it, and asked some ques- 
tion I could not understand. 

The other warriors who had wit- 
nessed that miracle clamored to see 
the magic stick, and Mahnak let 
them look at it there in his hand, but 
would not permit them to touch it. 
Then he wrapped the charred thing 
in a leaf, tenderly, and put it into 
the buckskin pouch he wore at his 
waist. Black eyes' followed his ac- 
tions v/ith obvious respect and. envy. 

But now the news of my magic had 
spread through all the members of 
that band, and dozens of them clus- 
tered about me, demanding to see for 
themselves the miracle of sudden 
flame. I took out the match book and 



struck a second light. I let the paper 
burn for a moment before their eyes, 
,ere I pinched the blaze between my 
fingers. Twenty hands reached out to 
beg for the stub, and I could not 
decide where to bestow it. 

Mahnak solved that problem for 
me. With a quick, peremptory ges- 
ture he signed that I was to. give it 
to him as I had given its mate. He 
opened his pouch, wrapped both 
matches together, and returned them^ 
to their place. 

That made me think, fast. Mahnak, 
apparently, knew better than I how 
much capital might be made of the 
strange, miraculous power I had dis-. 
played. He understood well the sales 
value, in goods or loyalty, of miracu- 
lous relics; priests of. his time en- 
gaged in that traffic as avidly as 
priests of later ages might do. And 
Mahnak meant to be the sole source 
of those relics. He meant me to real- 
ize, too, that I lived at his sufferance, 
and that any personal loyalties I 
might win must come to me through 
him. Mahnak was boss of those Az- 
tecs, and he meant to remain boss. He 
had not raised me up — almost literal- 
ly from the sacrificial altar — to let 
me take precedence over him among 
his own superstitious followers. 

I grinned at the young chief, and 
nodded my head to let him know that 
I understood all his purpose. He stud- 
ied my face, as if, he sought there 
proof that I contemplated no treach- 
ery. Then he extended his hand and 
grasped mine, as any American of 
1949 ..might do in recognition of a 
compact. He drew his knife and 
opened a vein in his. forearm. He 
opened a vein in mine, and we let 
our blood flow together. I knew well 
enough what I. did; 1 had taken a 
willing part in that rite, witnessed by 
many warriors, and, partaking, had 
bound myself in a brotherhood 
which I could' never in honor deny. 
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DUT MAHNAK had done more 
^ than just that to declare me his 
brother. The chief was a shrewd pol- 
itician as welKas brave man and a 
capable leader. He had reasserted, in 
that little ceremony, his determina- 
tion to protect me. He had flung a 
new and daring ehallenge at those 
who would undermine his leadership 
by attacks upon me. And by that act, 
though we could none of us have 
known it then, the Aztec had set the 
seal of fate upon his own doom. 

I remembered suddenly that ! had 
left an unopened- packet of cigarets 
and two full books of matches in the 
pocket of that overcoat I had dropped 
in the grass at the lake shore. With 
me; I had yet twelve smokes and nine 
matches. The cigarets meant little or 
nothing, beyond^ their power to satis-, 
fy my hunger for tobacco, but those 
matches were forty hostages to for- 
tune. In my hands, they were price- 
less. If any other should happen upon 
them and learn the secret of their use, 
he could prove himself more than 
four times as powerful as I because be 
would possess more than four times 
as many proofs of his power. 

Somehow, 1 had to get back to that 
shore and recover those matches. I 
had to do it soon, before some wan- 
dering Maya, or some keen scout sent 
out by the Aztecs, should happen 
upon my discarded treasure. I did 
not know it then, of course, but in a 
strange and fateful way, every act of 
mine, every decision I came to, in 
those days, was to have its ultimate 
part in the destiny of nations. 

As quickly as I decently could, I 
drew Mahnak aside and tried to make 
him understand, without revealing 
too much, that I must leave him for 
a few hours. He grasped my mean- 
ing readily enough, but his eyes be- 
trayed his doubt of my indicated 
promise to return. I showed him the 
fresh wound he had made in my arm 



with his knife. I showed him the 
blood dried there — some of that blood 
his own. I pointed out the similar 
wound he wore, and a light of apolo- 
gy, almost of contrition, replaced sus- 
picion on his face. He waved his hand 
at me, and I was gone. Two warriors 
saw me go and set up a shout after 
me, but Mahnak called them back. 

I was very sure that I knew the 
way I must go. I entered the forest 
at the very point where I had emerged 
from it to see the lovely Chinta wait- 
ing. Chinta I I knew a twinge of 
shame ; the girl had been little in my 
thoughts, for all her loveliness, and 
I could not know what fate she 
might have met in these last eighteen 
hours. 

Eighteen hours ! Had the time been 
so short, then, since those Aztec war- 
riors had pounced upon us as we ate? 
Was it so recently,’ then, that I had 
first heard her songltke speech, 
Warning me not to eat a yellow ber- 
ry? So brief a span since I had stood 
in Jerry Pine's shack, waiting for a 
Leyden bus to come? I looked at the 
watch on my wrist and knew that the 
hours had, indeed, been few. Well, the 
fates of men and gods had been de- 
cided in less time, during -the whirl 
of man’s earthly history. 

And that, strangely enough, was 
the first time I had glanced at my 
watch in all those eighteen hours ! I 
wound it, and found it almost com- 
pletely run down. The excitement of 
unaccustomed adventure; it seemed, 
could upset the oldest established 
habits. Now, thinking of the cigarets 
and the watch, I realized that my 
faithful timepiece , might be used to 
help me among these Aztecs, and be- 
gan to plan ways to achieve that end. 
And in my shirt pocket, too, was a 
fountain pen. What potent weapons 1 

*^HE WAY through the forest was 
easy. It led straight through the 
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wide, grass carpeted aisles for per- 
haps three miles, and opened out on 
a strip of green that bordered the 
lake. I saw the blue water, and looked,, 
almost instinctively,' for the bird I 
‘had first seen circling there. But 
what I saw was a brown body 
straightening up from a bending pos- 
ture. Over one arm he carried my 
overcoat,- and in his other hand he 
held my heavy arctics. 

I raced across the fifty yards or so 
of open grass. The Indian heard me 
come and whirled to face me. He let • 
my garments fall. There was no time 
to bring into play the bow slung 
across his shoulder, and that, too, he 
dropped to free his arm. He plucked 
his knife from his waistband and 
waited to meet me. 

But this was not an Aztec who had 
trailed me, then hurried around me to 
snatch rhy treasures from under my 
nose. Somehow, that was what I had 
supposed at sight . of him. This man’s 
body paint was black and red, like 
that of the warrior I had seen sac- 
rificed. A Maya, then. One of the na- 
tion whose land ray Aztecs had come 
to invade. Perhaps, by some means of 
their own, the Mayas of Yucatan had 
learned of the Aztecs’ coming. This 
might well be a scout sent out to in- 
vestigate, who had happened upon my 
belongings by chance. 

If the vision of a strange white 
giant surprised or frightened the 
Maya, he gave no sign. With that 
knife in hand he waited for me. And 
I knew that I had no choice except 
to attack. I had to have that coat, or 
what it held. The Maya seemed to re- 
alize that what he had found was 
mine, that I had returned to claim it, 
and that I would surely fight to pos- 
sess it. He stood there, waiting. 

Then I remembered that I had come 
away from the Aztec camp unarmed— . 
unless you might call my pocketknife, 
with its two inch blade, a weapon. I 



did not bother even to reach for the 
puny thing. But I did have a phn 
quickly conceived. Already that day I 
had bested one man with a knife, and 
now I would have to repeat the feat. 

I circled the warrior slowly, like 
a wrestler seeking an opening, and 
made him circle with me to keep me 
from getting at his back. Twice I 
darted in, feinting, and once he 
lunged toward me with that murder- 
ous flint blade. Then I dived at his 
knees in a football tackle. The fellow, 
went down, but I was under him, and 
he plunged that knife of his into my.- 
ribs. . ‘ ^ . 

I still had his legs, I used my 
weight to roll him off me and bring 
myself on top. The rest was easy. I 
used one hand to pin his knife^ arm. 
I used the other to throttle his 
throat, until his struggles Weakened 
but he was not quite dead. I threw 
him onto his belly, brought his hands 
behind his back, and tied them there 
with a strip of my undershirt.' I 
picked up his fallen knife and stuck 
it into my belt. I grabbed my coat, 
pulled out those precious cigarets and 
matches, hoisted the warrior ontdi his 
feet a.\d prepared to return to the 
Aztec V amp. 

A second man jumped me. He came 
from nowhere. My flesh felt again 
the bite of a cruel flint blade. Pain 
numbed my strength. Blood soaked 
my shirt anew. I found time to won- 
der why my attacker had not found 
a vital spot and decided that some 
sudden movement of mine had defeat- 
ed his aim. His point had pierced my 
left, shoulder. I felt it strike bared 
bone. 

I swung my right arm behind me 
and caught the fellow alongside the 
head. No such awkward, unaimed 
blow could achieve much, but it did 
throw the man off balance. I whirled 
and seized his knife hand. I squeezed 
the weapon out of his fingers. 
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My left arm was almost useless/ but 
i wrapped it about the Indian’s torso. 
Before he could break loose, I jerked 
hia body close against mine with my- 
good right arm. I hurled myself off 
my feet and took my foeman with 
me. My two hundred pounds smashed 
him flat against the earth. 

My second victim was not some 
comrade of the Maya, come to his 
aid. The man beneath me was that, 
Aztec warrior, whom I had bested 
with the bow. I had broken his neck. 

, I had. what I had come to find. I 
had those forty paper matches, sym- 
bols of hopeful .power. 

But also I had killed ah Aztec, and 
not even Mahnak’s blood brotherhood 
could countenance that. Yet T was 
bound -by my promise to return to 
the Aztec camp, and soon or late this 
Aztec’s death at my hands must be 
revealed. The prospect was not pleas-v 
ant. , ^ 

^■’ROUBLE DOES not wait long to 
^ enter, when a door is -opened to 
her. 

My return to the Aztec c^p with 
a Maya prisoner was greeted, with 
joy. The fellow was kept until- eve- 
ning, -for the calling of a new council. 
The log altar stood in place. A new 
' fire blazed.- The nacom went through 
his antics and made his demand for 
blood. ' 

I should have known, I suppose, . 
M/hat fate that Maya faced before I 
brought him there a captive, but I 
had not considered that angle, at all. 
And Mahnak did not help, although 
he obviously believed that he was 
helping me, plenty. The young chief 
got to his feet when the nacom fin- 
ished speaking. He faced that solemn 
arc of warriors confidently, almost 
mockingly. 

*’One short sun ago I stood here 
commanding life and freedom for the 



white giant. Some there were who 
would have defied my wishes, .but I 
am cocom, and you are Aztecs, and 
’the -giant lives. Today the giant 
brings us a captive from among the 
people whose land this was before we 
"came... A warrior. An enemy. The 
giant has vanquished the Maya as 
easily as he broke great Quatl’s arm. 
And now he offers this Maya in his 
stead as' a sacrifice to our gods.” 

■ There was nothing I could do. I 
guessed what Mahnak was saying as 
well as if I had known every word, 
and there was nothing I could do. I 
had no knowledge of the Aztec 
tongue, that I might protest against 
this inhuman barbarity., And I could 
•not hope to withstand, alone, the 
vengeance of that warrior band if I 
should try to save the Maya by some 
device of trickery or claimed power. 

And I owed my very life to Mah- 
nak, who had in that moment ap- 
proved the Maya’s death under the 
.nacom’s knife. Mahnak thought 
thereby to make my position among 
the Aztecs more secure; I knew that. 
He thought to strengthen his own 
hand against those who might ally 
themselves with Quatl. And he could 
not possibly have • known how the 
death of that Maya prisoner , would 
sicken me. 

Yet I could not let the Maya die. 

I knew that, too. I knew that I must 
, try to save him, somehow. Not even 
my blood brotherhood with Mahnak 
could conquer my violent hatred for ■ 
the thing which he and his warriors 
were about to do, 

1 began to take stock of myself. 
Mahnak had bound my knife wounds 
with a coarse, unbleached cotton 
cloth, after smearing the torn flesh 
with some native ointment that 
seemed to possess amazing power to 
soothe the pain and restore my 
strength. My left. arm would be of- 
little use for days to come.' In any 
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fight, I should have but one good 
hand — that, and my size, and the su- 
perstitious awe engendered by my 
size, my white skin, and my strange 
clothing. All these I should have on 
my side — all these, and forty-nine 
paper matches, one fountain pen, and 
one watch. 

Against me were ranged an aged 
priest and almost sixty bold, brave 
fighters, with their bows, their 
•spears, their knives, their knowledge 
of the forest, and the fervor of their 
cruel religion. Mahnak' would sanc- 
tion anything his warriors and the 
priest might choose to do, now, if I 
should try to save the Maya and fail. 
He would consider my actions a vio- 
lation of the brotherhood he and I 
had sworn in our mingled blood, and 
his bitterness toward me would cer- 
tainly be* more intense than that of 
any other. His own position as chief 
would be at .stake — his prestige as 
warrior as well as chief — and prob- 
ably life itself. For me, if I failed, 
there could be no hope of mercy, no 
repitition of the miracle by which 1 
had once been saved from that sac- 
rificial altar. 

I had two knives — one taken from 
the Maya when I captured him, and 
one from the Aztec I had killed. 

Q UATL was speaking. From his 
tone I knew that he was agree- 
ing to the sacrifice of the Maya. I 
knew, too, that he was declaring the 
Maya’s blood a feeble substitute for 
mine. 

The four blue devils appeared from 
out of the darkness. They seized the 
hapless Maya from his two guards 
and carried him slung between them. 
At the altar, they stood him on his 
feet for an instant, and one of the 
four cut the thongs that bound his 
wrists. 

N I stood. I strode to the altar. The 



eyes of every Aztec followed me, and 
some men muttered angrily, but no 
one arose to block my progress be- 
cause none there could have guessed 
my purpose. 

I turned to face the seated warri- 
ors, as if I wished to address them, 
and every man waited, curious, , per- 
haps, .to learn what I proposed to do 
or to say. I glanced about me. The 
blue devils stood not more than ten 
feet away, two of .them grasping the 
Maya’s arms, the other pair immedi- 
ately behind him. The nacom swung 
toward me, his face black with rage 
at this presumptuous interference. 

I sprang. I smashed ray good fist 
into the face of the painted devil at 
the Maya’s right, and the fellow went 
down. In that same instant I hooked 
my arm about the Maya’s body, lift- 
ed him clear of the ground, and ran 
for the shelter of the trees. 

I set the Maya down, and he ran 
with me. Close behind us came the 
three remaining blue devils and the 
two men who had guarded the cap- 
tive. The rest of the band had all 
been seated when I made my dash, 
and the nearest of them had been at 
least ten yards away, so that 1 had 
a good start on all but five of my 
pursuers. And my legs were long. 
Weakened by my wounds, I could 
yet outrun any Aztec for a. little 
while. -The Maya was fast, too; fear 
and the new hope of life lent speed 
to bis short brown legs. 

We. reached the trees, and under 
their cover the night was utterly 
black. Behind us came the rush of 
moccasined feet and the bitter cries 
of cheated men. I could not see the 
Maya, but I knew that it was he who 
grasped my wrist and led me sharply 
to the right, then stopped short after 
a few strides. 

That simple trick seemed to work. 
We heard Aztec warriors race past 
us. along the forest glade we had been 
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following a few seconds earlieoi How 
many of them went that way I could 
not know, for I could no more see 
them in that blackness than they 
could see us. In any event, when they 
did not find lis, the Aztecs would 
certainly return,- and it seemed only 
reasonable that they would fan out 
in a new-search. If we were still free 
at dawn, they would take up the hunt 
again, using their jungle skill to trail 
us across the forest’s grass carpet. 

.Then I remembered Chinta, whom 
, I had not Seen since the Aztecs had 
captured her and me. My thoughts' 
brought back every line of her lovely 
face and her perfect body, brought 
b^ck every tone of her beautiful 
speech, so like a bird’s song. And I 
could not have gone on, then, without 
some attempt to rescue her if still she 
lived. 

I have always had an excellent 
sense of direction, and now it was 
easy to head back tpward the Aztec 
camp. The Maya seemed to think me 
lost. He tugged at my arm and tried 
to lead me'deeper into the forest, but 
I shook him off, and. when he saw 
that I meant to return to the glade, he 
glided silently beside me. 

DID NOT enter that open 
area when we reached it. We 
stayed among the trees and began a 
circuit of the place'. Not more than 
a dozen warriors appeared to be still . 
there — left, I supposed, as a guard. 
They were lounging in two groups; 
talking. Apparently, _ they did not 
he^ us as we slipped from tree to 
tree, outside the range of their fire- 
light and their vision. 

Then we found what.wc sought. 
Off at one sidcj some forty yards or 
so from the blazing fire, a lone jva'r- 
rior sat,‘ arms clasped about upthrust 
knees. He was watching his comrades. 
Close beside him, prone upon the 
ground as if her hands and feet w.ere 
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tied, lay the strange and lovely girl. 
I saw her delicate face in the light 
of the high moon. 

I should have preferred to leap 
upon the man, throttle his throat, 
bind and gag him, and • leave him 
there, but this was no time for twen- 
tieth century squeamishness — and I 
had only one useful arm. I' flattened 
myself in the tall grass and crawled 
toward the guard on my belly. I got 
, within sis feet, behind him, before he 
heard the sound of. my coming and 
turned his head as if, to identify the 
slight noise I must have made. 

In that instant I sprang. In my 
right hand I held my Aztec knife. 
The flint blade struck his throat fair- 
ly, and a fountain of wet'and sticky 
•blood washed my hand. The warrior 
gasped once, with a gurgling, chok- 
ing noise in his throat. Then he col- 
lapsed and lay still. I glanced toward 
the two small groups of men near 
the fire, but they had seen and heard 
nothing. I slashed Chinta’s bonds, and 
together we crawled back to the com- 
parative safety of the trees. The 
Maya was waiting there. 

I began to believe .that doubling 
back to the camp had been the best 
thing I could have done to throw the 
Aztecs off my trail, as well as to res- 
cue Chinta. She moved lightly beside 
me, and once or twice I felt the gen- 
tle pressure of her fingers on my arm, 
as if she sought to 'convey some rhes- 
sage. 

The Maya stayed close, too, but it 
was he who took charge. He led the 
way into the forest at a right angle 
to the direction in which he and I 
had first fled from the scene of 
planned sacrifice. Then he swung to 
the right and continued the easy, yet 
swift, pace he had set. I marveled 
that Chinta kept up v.’ith us, but she 
seemed to do it without tiring. 

I glanced at the luminous dial of 
my watch. Five minutes past eleven. 
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It was almost exactly two hours since 
I had snatched the Maya from priest ' 
and blue devils. 

Now, the trees seemed to thin 
abruptly, and beyond them, off to the 
right, I saw the sheen of water. That 
would be the lake beside which I had 
landed in this strange country and 
age, beside which I had captured my 
Maya guide and killed an Aztec. 
And we were on the opposite side of 
that lake, hurrying eastward. 

We did not speak. No one. among 
us could have understood any word 
the other two might have uttered. 
American, Maya brave, and strange 
maid from no one knew where, we 
kept on a way that only the warrior 
knew. I wondered where we were 
bound, and whether or not I should 
ever again have to face the wrath of 
the Aztecs. 

TOTE TRAVELED all that night 
and half the next day before 
the Maya. would let us rest. Then he 
kept watch while Chinta and I slept. 
Later, he wakened me and lay down 
to snatch a few winks himself, before 
we resumed out journe.y. 

Our only food was wild fruits 
which the Maya found for us, and I 
had to grin when . I saw that our 
viands did not include the big yellow 
berries the bird song had warned me 
not to eat. We drank brackish water 
from a cenote, a natural cistern 
formed where the limestone, which 
underlay the soil, had subsided and 
made a catch basin. 

I tried to find some means of com- 
municating in words with the Maya 
and Chinta. I gave him my name, and 
he gave me his. Ah Kom Tzohom. I 
pointed out trees, and he gave us the 
Maya name. Grass. Sky. Water. Run. 
Walk. Sleep. Knife. Moccasins. Man. 
Woman. Face. Hands. Legs. Feet. 
Give. Take. I 'repeated each word he 
gave me until my pronunciation satis- 



fied him. Chinta did the same. 

After that first meal I lighted a 
cigaret, but this time I .made a ritual 
of it, knowing how the burst of flame 
would awe and amaze both compan- 
ions. I opened the book slowly, pulled 
out a match, cupped my hands 
(though there was no wind) as if de- 
liberately to conceal how I worked 
my magic. Then I struck the light and 
held it up for both to see before I 
touched the flame to my cigaret. 

The effect was all I could hope for. 
Chinta’s eyes and Korn's eyes grew 
wide with wonder. I pinched the 
flame between my fingers and made 
a ceremony of offering the burnt stub 
to Kom. Exactly as Mahnak had done, 
he examined the relic intently, then 
wrapped it inside a leaf, and de- 
posited it carefully in his leather 
pouch. 

We made our next stop at night, 
and had to depend again on fruit for 
food. Kom remihded me that I had 
left his bow and his arrows beside 
the lake where I had found him pil- 
fering my garments. Our only wea- 
pons were two flint knives, and hot. 
even the hardiest hunter attacks wild 
beasts with only a stone blade. 

The forest grew much less dense 
as we advanced. Trees were smaller, 

- underbrush grew more thickly where, 
the sun could break through, and 
water was less plentiful. On the sec- 
ond morning I showed by companions 
my watch, and let them see the sec- 
ond hand racing through its narrow 
circle. That evening I revealed to 
them the miraculous powers of my 
fountain pen. 

I took a receipted bill from my wal- 
let and tore it into two pieces. I gave 
Kom a slip with my signature on it. 
On Chinta’s half I scribbled “I love 
you,” and signed that. Then I laughed 
at my own idiocy. I would have to 
demonstrate affection with some- 
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thing more than inked English words, 
and this was neither the tirhe nor the 
place, with Xom at hand, to start my 
demonstration. 

On the morning of the third day, 
Kom led us out of the thinning forest 
into a cleared plain. Corn grew in 
regular, unfenced fields. Here -and 
there stood low buildings, which I 
took to be the homes of the farmers 
who worked these fields. And yonder,'- 
in the distance, rose the walls and 
towers of a city. . 

During the last twenty-four hours 
Korn’s attitude toward me had been 
undergoing a profound change. His 
was no longer the comradeship of one 
proved warrior for -another, nor even 
the gratitude of a man for one who 
saved his life. My conquest over him,^ 
the ease with. which I had saved him 
from the hacom's knife, my rescue 
of Chinta, my matches, my watch and 
;my pen — above all, my huge size and 
my white skin — combined to persuade - 
the Maya that I .was no .man as he 
knew men. Even Chinta’s birdlike 
speech, I am sure, helped shape the 
impression Kom was forming. I could 
not know then, of course, how he 
planned to use his discovery for his 
own purposes. 

I^OM WALKED ahead of us with 
the air of a servant who is proud 
.to serve. He paid no heed-'when men 
and women looked up as we passed, 
when naked little boys and girls in 
long gowns ran after us. He marched 
on, and Chinta and I followed, until, 
after another hour, we came to the 
great, imposing city itself. 

A city of stone it was. Its buildings 
loomed majestically against the blue 
sky, wide and high and strong. And 
there, perched above the others, were 
various stone structures like palaces 
or temples, rising from the flat tops 
of cone-shaped hills. No. Not hills. 
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Pyramids, amazingly like the pyra- 
mids the pharaohs built with Israelite 
slaves on the banks of the ancient, 
storied Nile. 

.A host of men met us at the city’s 
, edge. Men in simple cloth breech- 
clouts and moccasins. Men in caps' 
adorned with feather work in bright 
'hues and geometric patterns. Other 
men— a very few, standing proudly 
apart — in long, rich robes which 
seemed to be fashioned entirely of 
brilliant, interwoven feathers. 

These few were the priests and 
high chiefs, I guessed. As we ap- 
proached them, Kom spoke rapidly, 
but the few words I had learned of 
his tongue were not enough to tell 
. me what he was saying. There were 
several sharp , questions from the 
robed- men, followed by Korn’s quick 
answers. Each question, every answer, 
came in' a tone of obvious awe. 

-Kom signed to Chinta and me to 
stay where we were. He went for- 
ward to join the robed men, and the 
respect with which those great ones 
received the simple warrior suggested 
to me what he had told them, what 
opinion he and they had formed of 
Chinta and me. 

A few more words passed among 
the Mayas. Then Kom and the robed 
men fell on their knees. ..Behind, them, 
the men in feathered capes did like- 
wise. At the rear of the assemblage, 
men in breechclouts v/ent to their 
knees. Hundreds of hands were'lifted. 
Then those hundreds of bodies bent 
forward; until hands and foreheads 
struck the dust of the roadway. Once, 
twice, thrice, seven times those bodies 
rose and fell. 

From among the robed ones seven 
men stepped forward, and Kom with 
them. They formed a. guard about 
Chinta and me and began a slow 
march into the city. Lesser men made 
quick room for them, and couriers ran 
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ahead to warn all people of our com- 
ing. 

Along the narrow street we moved, 
where women and children crowded 
the doors that . opened directly into 
the roadway, • or peered through the 
narrow windows in the stone walls. 
We passed through a grea<- market- 
place which must have, been four 
acres in extent, surrounded on all 
sides by at least a thousand massive 
stone columns. 

'T’HEN WE came to the largest of 
the pyramids., We climbed toward 
its crest, up the steps cut into its 
stone face. We reached the top, and 
I was startled to see the size of the 
imposing building that covered the 
center of that flat area — a building 
of stone, with an arched and colon- 
naded roof. I turned to glance back 
down the side of the pyramid, and 
saw that only Kora an<| the 
seven robed men had made the long 
climb. The other members of that 
procession had stayed below, and now, 
I saw, thousands of people had gath- 
ered there, staring up at us. At sight 
of my- face, those thousands fell, 
touching their heads to the ground. 

An aged man, obviously an import- 
ant priest, led us inside the building, 
into a vast room 'whose ceiling was 
the vaulted stone roof. At the far end, 
on a raised stone dais, crouched the 
carved, life size figure of an animal, 
some sort of Jungle cat. Its stone 
hide was painted a brilliant red, and 
into the stone were set plates of 
apple green jade. Green jade made 
the beast’s hungry eyes. 

The priest led the way to the foot 
of that dais, then stepped aside and 
sank to his knees as I passed him' 
with Chinta. I mounted the dais, and 
drew Chinta with me when I knew 
that she would have held back. Then 
I saw that a wide, deep seat had been 
cunningly fashioned to merge with 



the jungle, cat’s sinewy back. I sat 
there, and pulled Chinta down at my 
side. 

I reached for a packet of matches. 
Slowly, trying to make the act im- 
pressive, I struck a light. Men gasped. 
Kom nodded sagely, as if I had but 
fulfilled a prophecy he had made.' 
Kom and the robed ones fell to their 
knees, then, and knocked their heads 
against the stone floor of the temple. 

I gave the match stem to the priest, 
and the old man glowed with joy and 
pride. 

In that instant I knew that I had 
guessed rightly the meaning of Korn’s 
changing- attitude toward me. I was 
a god. Quentin Coates, a Maya god. 
These people would twist my name to 
the syllables of their tongue, and in 
those musty books on dusty shelves, 
a thousand years hence, it would be 
recorded as Quetzalcoatl. 

A DOZEN priests, of whom the 
aged one was first, served that 
temple to which I had been led. When 
all the robed men had withdrawn, 
and only Kom remained with the old 
man, Chinta and I were escorted to a- 
spacious apartment and left alone. 
Clearly, these people had accepted me 
as a god. Obviously, Chinta, so un- 
like any woman they had known, had 
been conceded some sort of godhead, 
too, and acknowledged as the bride 
of their new deity. Chinta understood 
the meaning of all this as well as I; 
in the eyes of the Mayas, she and I 
were as truly married as if the rite 
of matrimony had been performed in 
their presence. And we were both 
content to have it that way. 

I say that Chinta understood, but 
I do not mean that she understood 
that I was mere man. I think that 
she, too, believed in my godhead. 
Certainly, for all the love she gave, 
she gave, too, an embarrassing share 
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of devotion and service that was more 
than wifely. 

Silent servants — slaves, I learned — 
brought us food and drink, then 
backed out, bowing low. Then, when 
we had eaten, the aged priest re- 
turned. With him was Kom — ^but not 
the warrior Kom whom I had attacked 
to recover my precious cigarets and 
matches. The- Kom who came before 
me nov/ v/as clad in a feathered robe 
as rich as that of the priest. Indeed, 
he was a priest, now. His discovery of 
us, his presentation of a god and his • 
bride to the people of Chichen Itza, 
had been rewarded with immediate 
elevation to priesthood, arid a place 
of power among the Mayas of that 
ancient city' 

Kom was more than priest. He was 
high priest of Quetzalcoatl, and the 
old man who had ruled this temple 
for half a. lifetime was now, second to. 
the obscure young warrior. The two 
of them made their changed roles 
clear to me, quickly. I thought that 
Kom gloated a little, and I wondered 
how much fact and how much fiction 
there had been in the explanation he 
gave of his meeting with me. The old 
priest resented his demotion, I knew, 
and his hatred of Kom was plain to 
see in his dark, fierce eyes. 

I did not like the prospect. First 
among the Aztec warriors of a small 
war party, now among the chief’s and 
priests of a great city, my principal 
achievement seemed to be the stir- 
ring of strife, the production of 
trouble. Chinta sensed the situation, 
too. I saw the worried look she gave 
me and felt the pressure of her fing- 
ers. 

’ The former high priest withdrew* 
and Kom set out to make me under- 
stand that I must address the people 
of Chichen Itza before the sun should 
set that day. He made me understand 
that I must address them in words 



they knew, and not in the secret 
godly tongue I spoke. He showed 
me the short speech he had written 
for me, and sat at my feet to read it 
to me. 

Then he made me repeat each word 
and each phrase after him, until 1 
had memorized the' whole strange 
message, until I could repeat it alone 
satisfactorily, with the gestures Kom 
indicated, placing stresses where he 
placed them and letting my voice rise 
or fall as his did. Chinta sat with me 
through that long ordeal, and smiled 
a little with her eyes whenever I 
stumbled over some awkward Maya 
word.' 

The sun was. yet an hour high when 
Kom and the aged man who was now 
his assistant led Chinta and me out 
through a back door of the temple, to 
the flat top of the pyramid. Behind 
us came the eleven additional priests 
who served the shrine, and below, on 
the ground, I could see people moving 
toward some common goal. 

AT THE EDGE of the pyramid, we 
started downward,, and then I 
saw a narrow causeway that led from 
the temple toward that unseen goal 
ahead. We started across the cause- 
way, and I realized that it ran always 
a short distance above the surround- 
ing ground, as if the holy ones who 
trod it were- not to set their feet on 
common earth.- Along this route we 
went perhaps a thousand yards, and 
came out on a stone platform where a 
great stone -bench had been set for me 
—and for Chinta. 

Beyond the platform yawned a huge 
hole in the earth, a hole roughly oval 
in shape arid perhaps some fifty yards 
or more across. On the other side 
of that chasm, in a giant semicircle, 
stood the thousands of people of 
Chichen Itza who had come to attend 
the rite of my first public appearance 
as a god. Along the edge of the plat- 
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form, on our side, the. priests ranged 
themselves, with Kom in the central 
position of ranki 

Kom lifted his hands for attention. 
He made the gesture as dramatically, 
as impressively, as if he had been a 
priest all his life. His voice rose in a 
slow chant. The other priests took it 
up, and at intervals a mighty chorus 
came from the assembled people as re- 
sponses in a Scripture reading come 
from the members of a Christian con- 
gregation. 

Then Kom turned toward me, He 
fell to his knees and repeated the 
head-knocking process, of which. I 
had already began to grow a little 
weary. The others priests turned arid 
went through that same ritual. Kom 
beckoned me forward, without letting 
his fellows know that I had to. be 
prompted. In my khaki Army shirt 
(newly washed and mended by temple 
slaves) and my corduroy trousers, 
with collar open and head bare, I 
stood at the platform’s edge to .ad- 
dress my pepple. 

A moment I waited, looking over 
that sea of upturned faces, before. I 
began the speech Kom had taught 
me. If I had known the meanings of 
half the words I used, I swear, that 
speech had never been uttered. There 
would have been no Quetzalcoatl in 
the Maya-Aztec pantheon, and Hern- 
ando Cortez might not have found the 
conquest of Mexico made easy by an 
ancient legend. 

“My people! I come in your hour 
of greatest need. You have known my 
worship through many years. You 
have called me Kukulkan, and the 
/feathered serpent has been my sym- 
bol. 

“I come now that you may' see me 
as I am, a giant fair of skin, in garb 
unlike the garments of men, more 
powerful than any man or any god 
has been since the birth of time. My 
new name — my true name — you shall 



learn from the priests who shall serve 
me, and by that name, I charge you, 
shall you know me henceforth. 

“I come because a strange- and 
hostile nation would seize the fair 
lands we gods have bestowed upon 
you. They would wreak my temples, 
and all the temples of all the gods 
you know, or use our temples to serve 
their own false gods. Already the 
enemy moves upon Chichen Itza 
through the forests, ready to kill and 
pillage. 

“But I am a powerful god, and from 
my home in the heavens I saw your 
enemy prepare for war. I heard them 
in council and came among you to 
.warn you. I entered the enemy’s camp 
■and snatched the warrior Ah Kom 
Tzohom from under the very knife 
of one of their priests as Ah Kom 
Tzohom lay already stretched on the 
sacrificial, altar. I made him' my ser-'' 
vant, and brought him with me to 
Chichen Itza, that he might, in my 
service, repay his and your debt to me 
and spread my great glory through 
the land.” 

¥ PAUSED a moment, as Kom had 
taught me to pause during that 
brief but intensive rehearsal. For an 
instant the people remained silent; 
then they raised a great cry, I let 
them shout themselves hoarse, never 
guessing that Kom had planned that 
demonstration as much for himself 
as for me. When the people were 
quiet again, I went on with my 
speech. And how I wish now that I 
had not! n 

“Through long baktuns it has been 
your faithful custom to bring your 
offerings to- this Well of Sacrifice, 
that I might witness your devotion 
and reward your piety. In time of 
trouble you have given the greatest 
of your treasures, even your bravest 
warriors and your loveliest virgins, 
to win my favor. 
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“Now you face the gravest trouble 
the Mayas of Chichen Itza, of all this 
vast land, have ever known.' A power- 
ful enemy would seize your lands, 
enslave your people, and destroy your 
.chiefs. ! come to save you, and in 
your obedience I shall read your right 
to my help. Let me see, then, what 
you shall offer today in my service.” 

Again, for a time, the people were 
hushed. Again, a shout, went up from 
thousands; of throats. Then Kom 
stepped forward and signaled . for 
silence. The people obeyed. And from 
behind me came four of my priests. 
'Between them they dragged a lovely 
young girl. 

The girl’s face was twisted with 
fear. I knew then, what fate was to be 
hers. I knew, too, that I had prepared 
the way for her death — had even de- 
manded it — with my parroted recital 
of words I did- not comprehend. And 
I knew that there was nothing I could 
do in that moment to halt the pro- 
ceedings, without losing both my own 
life.and Chinta’s. 

The priests dragged the girl to the 
edge of the platform. They lifted her 
off her feet and swung her backward 
in a slow arc, then hurled her from 
them. Her body -flew outward and up- 
ward before it fell and plunged from 
sight. Her single scream of terror 
echoed weirdly from the stone walls 
of the sacrificial well. Then came 
the splash of water as the victim of 
my godhead paid her life. And among 
the people a vast sigh ran. • 

^^EITHER Chinta nor I ate any of 
the food the temple slaves 
brought us that evening, and we were 
both glad that Kom and the other 
priests stayed away from us. When 
morning arrived, I felt little better, 
but during the long hours 1 had de- 
termined to find some way to avenge 
the unknown girl’s death, and my 



new resolve did at least make it easier 
to face the new day. ' - ' 

Kom appeared soon after breakfast. 
I could not help being cold toward 
him, blit he seemed to accept that as 
merely the natural reserve a god 
might show toward ordinary mortals. 
He indicated that Chinta and I were 
to take up in earnest our study of the 
Maya tongue, which he had begun 
with us during our flight' from the 
Aztecs, and we spent some two hours 
learning words and simple sentences. 

Kom made me understand that a 
thousand warriors had gone oiit with 
the dawn to meet the invSding Aztecs. 
Another thousand would be oh their 
way before noon. Couriers were 
speeding to the other towns and cities 
.of Yucatan, to gather greater forces. 
The Aztecs' would find - themselves 
trapped and destroyed— rand with 
them, I thought bitterly, was that 
Mahnak who had saved my life and 
claimed me as blood brother. Yes, 
and if by any chance the battle 
should go against the Mayas, I would 
be expected to appear in person, 
bringing my people divine aid. 

■ In the afternoon our lesson^ in the 
Maya speech were renewed, and be- 
fore the day ended both Chinta and 
I had begun to form brief sentences 
of our own. I had always had some 
facility with languages, and al- 
though the Maya bore no resem- 
blance to any tongue I' knew, the 
ability to learn languages stood me 
in good stead, so that I made rapid 
progress. Chinta did as well. 

.What pleased us most was- the fact 
that we had found, in the Maya, a 
bridge between my English and her 
song-speech. We lay, far . into the 
night, trying to tell each other about 
ourselves, and I learned that she was 
the last of a people who had lived in 
. distant mountains far to the west. 
Her little tribe called themselves At- 
alantes, and their tradition told of a 
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long past time when they had ruled 
all the land. 

, I recalled the ancient legend of a 
lost Atlantis, and wondered whether 
or not her people’s past might be 
linked with that old tale, but she 
could not tell me. Enemies, she said, 
had found her tribe’s mountain 
retreat. Every man had been killed, 
and every young woman carried off. 
She had escaped from the warrior 
who seized her and had wandered for 
weeks alone through mountains and 
valleys and forests, traveling always 
eastward, because her people’s 
legends said that the great sea lay 
that way and because her people had 
entered this land from the eastern 
sea. Perhaps, by some means, she 
might reach the sea and find her way 
back to the ancient birthplace of her 
forebears. 

Even there in the darkness I could 
picture her loveliness — her fair skin 
and her delicate form, so unlike any 
of'the early inhabitants of the Amer- 
icas, and convinced myself that her 
people had indeed invaded this land 
from the sea at some distant time. But 
whether or not the name they gave 
themselves — Atalantes-^meant what 
I wished it to mean, I was never to 
learn. Whence the Atalantes came, 
and why they alone of all nations 
spoke in that haunting, bird song 
language, remains a mystery. 

A god, I learned, was not expected 
to show himself among the people, 
except when his priests deemed it 
wise. For two more days Chirita and 
I lived inside that stately temple atop 
an ancient pyramid, and were not 
permitted to step out into the sun- 
light. Korn insisted that we continue 
our lessons, and said that we should 
soon begin to learn the Maya writing. 
(If that promise had been carried out, 
the Maya heiroglyphics would . not 
today- be a mystery to archeologists, 
and I should have something more 



than my word to support this story.) 

We had been four nights and three 
full days a god and a gcddess when 
Kom appeared before us ere we had 
finished our breakfast. The young 
priest’s face was grave and his voice 
betrayed fear. 

“Our people have need of their 
god,” he began. "The Aztecs have 
-driven our warriors. back almost to 
the edge of the forest. The Aztecs 
are many, and if our. god of war help 
us not, Chichen Itza must fall. 
Then,” — I could not fail to recognize 
the insolent significance in his tone— 
“there will be no need of a god of war 
in Chichen Itza.” 

I pondered his words for long, slow 
minutes before I made reply, and 
Korn’s impatience was' beginning to 
show through the mask of reverence 
he wore. I grinned at him then. Al- 
ready a plan had taken skeleton shape 
in my mind. Chinta and I would go 
with him, to the scene of battle. We 
would take the first chance to escape 
and make our way -alone, as Chinta 
had once made her way, through the 
forest, or rejoin the Aztecs and risk 
their wrath, hoping that Mahnak’s 
vow of blood brotherhood could still 
' protect us. 

- But priests have always decided for 
themselves what their gods should be 
and do, and this priest — new as he 
was at the game — knew his own mind. 
Chinta wo.uld remain in the temple 
until I should return with the victor- 
ious Maya warriors. 

I left . Chinta there, a hostage to 
fortune, a pledge of my own loyalty. 
I kissed her, and went in pomp, sur- 
rounded by priests, to join the re- 
treating Maya forces a few miles out- 
side the great stone city of Chichen 
Itza. 

T DID NOT go to the battlefront 
like some twentieth century dig- 
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nitary, carefully protected from harm 
and screened from any risk of con- 
tact. with things unpleasant. I went 
as a god, with priests and servants 
to wait upon me, but without any 
thought of protection, because no 
harm can befall, a true god. I went 
to give protection, not to receive it. 

I went in a conveyance very like 
a se.dan chair, suspended between two 
long poles carried on the shoulders 
of brawny slaves. The curtains of my 
chair were drawn; now that I was in- 
deed, a god, it was not meet that com- 
mon mortals look upon my face, 
except when my priests should choose 
that my face be shown to serve some 
purpose.^ Kom walked at my side, to 
be my ear and my voice. ' 

I did manage to tear a small slit 
in the fabric of which the tightly 
fitting curtain was made, and thus 
got a limited yiew_of the route we 
traveled. We left Chichen Itza by the 
road over which we had entered the 
city four days earlier. We passed. the 
same low huts, the same fields of corn 
and- other crops. We came to the end 
of the clearing and entered the forest. 

Kom explained the battle plan to 
me during the one brief stop we 
made. He used a stick to indicate 
positions on the soft earth. The Maya 
defenders, he said, were spread in a 
wide airc covering the approach to the 
city from north, west, and south. The . 
Aztecs had split their forces into 
many parties like that which Mahnak 
commanded, and individual parties 
kept jabbing and probing the Maya 
lines at a dozen points simultaneous- 
ly. 

Whenever one Aztec band gained 
a momentary advantage, several other 
bands raced in from some central re- 
serve to exploit the gain, and if the 
invaders broke through at that point, 
the whole Maya line had to be drawn 
back and reformed. By that sirriple 



device, repeated over and over these 
last three' days, the Aztecs had forced 
the defenders back mile by mile, until 
now the -fighting raged less than ten 
miles from the great city of Chichen 
Itza. 

I took the stick from Korn’s hand 
and drew a , diagram of rhy own. The 
Aztecs, it appeared, had proved them- 
selves far better strategists than the 
Maya' chiefs; the Mayas did not seem 
even -to have learned anything from 
the invaders’ successful tactics. 

"Let one man in every three be 
withdrawn from the fighting,” I sug- 
gested. Nay, I ordered it. I was a god,- 
a god of war. "Let every such man 
gathef'here under a chief. Let every 
chief and sub-chief^ where the fight- 
ing is, choose a courier who shall 
bring us news of the battle. Wherever 
heed for help may arise, 1 shall go, 
with the party assembled here, to turn 
back the Aztec invaders.” 

Kom hailed ray. plan as proof of the 
genius of godhead. He did. not appear 
even to recognize the scheme as a 
mere adaptation of that which the 
Aztecs had been using so well. He re- 
layed my orders to chiefs all along 
the defense arc through priests and 
slaves, and within minutes after his 
messengers departed, armed warriors 
began to gather in the glade where 
we had made our headquarters. 

The-first demand for our aid came 
almost before; the chief assigned to 
our reserve force — a sturdy, middle 
aged man called Xochil — had grouped 
his warriors into a fighting organiza- 
tion. The call from a point bn the 
southwestern rim of the Maya arc, 
and Xochil would have rushed with 
his strength, but I forbade it. 

"Leave half your men- here,” I • 
commanded. “They might be needed 
at one point while we are busy at an- 
other.” 

Kom would have had me borne to 
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the scene' of the fighting in ray sedan - 
chair, but I overruled him. I ordered 
the slaves to stay behind with the 
chair and strode with Xochil through 
the forest. K<oti stayed close to me, 
and with him came the lessei- priests 
he had brought from Chichen Itza. 

^UDDENLY an arrow slashed 
^ through the low branches of a tree 
and fell to earth, inches from my foot. 

I plucked if from the gr.ound and 
found it almost exactly like those 
with which I had been put to trail 
against an Aztec warrior less than 
one week earlier. Then, handling that 
arrow, I realized that I carried no 
weapon as I headed into battle. Even 
the Aztec knife I had left behind me 
at the temple. Yet I did not dare ask 
for weapons-; a god should need no 
help from mortal playthings to 
achieve his miracles. 

Three Maya warriors came racing 
' through the trees toward us. One 
carried his bow. The other two ran 
with empty hands. It did not need 
godly clairvoyance to see they were 
running for their lives. As they ap- 
proached us, an arrow took one of the 
three in the back, and he stumbled 
and fell. 

The two remaining warriors saw us 
and hesitated. One of them stared at 
me, then fell to his knees and 
knocked his head on the ground. The 
other stared, too, then took to his 
heels again. Xochil sent a swiftly 
flung spear after him, and the fleeing 
man dropped. Cowards,' I saw, would 
get short shrift from the sturdy Maya' 
chieftain. 

Xochil questioned the one warrior 
sharply, then formed his party into 
two groups. The first group consisted 
of men armed each with two spears 
and a knife. The second group had 
only their bows and arrows, plus all 
the arrows the spearbearers had had. 



Xochil's plan was obvious to me* 
then. The spearmen would form a 
shock force, driving ahead to hurl 
weapons and try to get to close 
quarters with their knives. The bow- 
men would cover their comrades’ ad- 
. vance -with showers of arrows — and 
cover their retreat in the same man- 
ner, if that should be necessary. 

The scheme worked. Xochil went 
with the first group, and I went with 
him. I had no choice in the matter, t 
was as much a prisoner of Kom and 
his priests as once I had been a cap- 
tive of the Aztecs, and behind me, in 
the temple at Chichen Itza, I had left 
my lovely Chinta to guarantee my 
good behavior. 

The spearmen ran forward lightly, 
Xochil at their head and I at Xochil’s 
side. We spread in a long line, each 
man ten feet or so from his neighbor, 
following the aisles between the trees. 
Behind us came the bowmen. 

Ahead then, I saw battle. Fierce, 
hand to hand battle. Men slashing at 
each other with cruel flint knives. 
Men clutching each other’s throats, 
locked together in struggles from each 
of which only one could emerge alive. 
And wherever a Maya warrior fought, 
it seemed, two Aztecs fought. The 
Aztec reserve force was in action 
again, smashing another hole in the 
Maya line. 

Xochil’s men dropped their spears 
at a word from him, and the order ran 
swiftly along our extended front. 
Then Xochil's Mayas drew their 
knives and flung themselves up on the 
Aztecs. 

T THREW myself into the fight. 

There was nothing else I could 
have done for Chinta’s safety and my 
own. I leaped at the back of an Aztec 
and bore him to earth. I twisted his 
knife from, his hand and bent his arm 
until it snapped as Quatl’s had 
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snapped. 

Another Aztec came at me. I 
smashed a fist into his face, and be- 
fore he recovered from the blow, I 
grabbed at his knife hand. More war- 
riofs converged on me, and I' used 
the fellow’s body as a shield. He got 
two flint blades intended for me, and 
I felt his life blood running dovm' 
.over the arm and hand that held him 
against me. 

_ Some Aztec set up a wild cry. 

“The giant! It’s the white giant!” 

That- ended the , Aztec break- 
through at that point in the Maya 
line. The^ Aztecs fled. The Maya de- 
fenders. reformed their forces, and 
Xochil withdrew his reserves for use 
wherever else they might be needed. 
And every Maya there, acquired new 
faith in his new white god. • 

My knuckles were sore where they 
had struck against, the bones of an 
Aztec face, and I realized v/ith a sort 
of shock that I had hit that warrior 
with my left fist. The ointment 
daubed on my wounds by Mahnak had 
done a remarkable job, apparently, of 
healing. And I had used the new 
strength to help destroy men of 
Mahnak’s nation. .The only justifica- 
■ tion I could find for myself was the 
duty I owed to my.beaiitiful Chinta. 

Then I got to thiriking ol the fact 
that I had been recognized by those 
Aztecs. Was the man who set up a 
shout of “White giant!” a member of 
Mahnak’s own band? Or had the news 
of my capture and escape, of my phy- 
sical prowess and miraculous powers, 
already been spread among all the 
bands of the Aztec invaders? I could 
not know, of course. I still don’t 
know, and. never shall. 

Xochil and I answered another call 
for help from the northern tip of the 
Maya defense arc, with the same re- 
sult, except that the job there was 
more quickly and more easily accomp- 



lished. I had acquired a knife from 
my first Aztec victim that day, and in 
this second fight I used it to ca^e 
the fate of another man. 

The third call came from the very 
•center of the battle line. The .scene 
almost duplicated' the first fight. As 
we advanced, we encountered Maya 
warriors running away. Xochil slew 
two of the skulkers himself, and-some 
of his followers killed two moire. The 
others slunk into our party and 
started back with us toward the battle 
from which they had fled. 

Again we came upon a hand to hand 
battle. Again the Aztecs had numeri- 
cal superiorly, before we arrived, by 
their use of reserves. Again, each 
' Maya faced an almost hopeless strug- 
gle against two or more invading foe- 
men. Even with Xochil’s men at hand, 
the odds were no better than even, 
and the Maya battle spirit had been 
weakened by three days of continuous- 
retreat. 

Xochil attacked an Az.tec chieftain, 
and I saw the two of them slashing at 
each other. Then I was fighting for 
my own life, and when at last I had 
dispatched my personal enemy, Xochil 
was doing battle singlehatided against 
two men. . I raced to the older man’s 
aid, but too late. Even as I reached 
his side, I saw a blade enter his throat. 
I saw the red spurt of blood. I saw 
Xochil fall. I got one of. his killers, 
the^other was already stumbling away 
with a mortal wound that Xochil had 
inflicted before he died. 

- I saw an Aztec moving toward me — 
saw him out of the corner of my eye 
— and leaped at him, I got my long 
'fingers about his throat and squeezed. 
I. slammed him to the ground, face 
. downward, and threw myself on him. 
Around me a hundred individual 
fights raged, and some of them a 
Maya won,, some an Aztec, but I was 
only vaguely aware of what happened 
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anywhere except where I fought. 

Again some Aztec warriors called 
attention to me with' a shout. 

“The giant! Mahnak’s white giant!” 

And almost every Aztec still on his 
feet turned and fled. 

“The god !” Maya warriors began to 
cry. “Quetzalcoatl, the great white 
god!” 

I released my hold on my foeman’s 
throat. As I got to my feet, the toe 
of my shoe caught under his ribs and 
rolled him onto his back. I saw his 
face.. The man was Mahnak. 

I saw Mahnak’s chest begin to rise 
and fall with new, labored breathing, 
now that my grip had left his throat. 
So he was not dead. I felt a sense of 
relief that I had not killed him. Then 
I was not sure that he would not have 
been better dead; At Chichen Itza the 
Well of Sacrifice waited for such as 
he. 

The Aztec chief opened his eyes 
and turned them on me. I tried to su- 
stain his gaze, tried to make him un- 
derstand how bitterly I regretted my 
victory over him. I could not read his 
gaze. He closed his eyes, and I turned 
away as two Mayas came to bind my 
blood brother and make him a captive 
of war. 

'^HAT FIGHT broke the Aztec in- 
vasion of Yucatan, for a time. Not 
for years would the Mexican warriors 
make another assault upon the Maya 
civilization. Chichen Itza — all the 
broad empire of the Mayan peoples — 
had won a reprieve, and the story of 
the great white god who had saved 
their land would spread far and wide. 

I demanded and got the right to 
speak with the Aztec chieftain I had 
conquered and captured. When I ad- 
vanced to speak with Mahnak, then, 
Kom would have joined me, and I had 
to order him away. He went, but not 
with good grace, and I knew that he 



had recognized the prisoner as chief 
of the band which had once held Kom 
himself a fit victim for sacrifice. 

. Mahnak’s face betrayed no emotion. 
His black eyes studied me, but in their 
depths I could read nothing. He stood 
apart from the' other prisoners the 
Mayas had taken that day, with his 
hands bound behind him but his head 
proudly erect as became an Aztec 
cocom. I spoke in the Maya tongue,, 
which he seemed to understand. 

“These people have made me a god. 
But also I am a prisoner of t' -ir 
priests. They hold my woman captive, 
as your people held her, and I must 
keep faith with them for her sake.” 

Mahnak merely stared at me, and 
I wondered what thoughts were, 
coursing through * his mind. I felt 
small and insignificant, trying to 
justify myself to this proud chief who 
was at once my blood brother and my 
prisoner. I waited for some response, 
but Mahnak'offered none. He merely 
stared. I bared my forearm and let 
him see where his blood had flowed 
with mine. 

“I have not forgotten,*' I said then. 
“I shall do what I can.” 

And still Mahnak merely stared. 

The sudden subtropical night fell, 
and the Mayas made camp. Guards 
were set over the hundreds of prison- 
ers taken, and couriers were sent off 
through the darkness to spread the 
news of victory. Kom and his priests 
forced me apart from the warriors and 
set up a line of sentries to guarantee 
our seclusion. Their slaves brought 
_me fdod, but I could not eat, and when 
Kom sought speech with me, I re- 
fused to let him come near me. 

Next morning we started back to 
Chichen Itza, and as soon as we broke 
from the forest to come upon the 
fields of corn, oi|r march became a 
triumphal parade. I rode at the head 
in my sedan chair, borne on brawny 
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shoulders, and all I could see was the 
little that was visible through a slit 
in the curtains that hid me from the 
gaze of common mortals. I knew when 
we entered the city because my bear- 
ers’ feet made a different sound on 
the stone road, and because loud 
shouts ripped from more Maya 
throats. ' . 

I was not freed from my chaired 
' jail until we had reached the summit 
of our pyramid, and there the priests 
who had 'stayed behind had gathered 
to greet me with their ususal head 
knocking. I- hurried past them and 
into the temple, into the private apart- 
ment I shared with Chinta. She kissed 
me and clung to me a little, and 
listened' quietly while I told her of 
the battle, and of Mahnaki- 

The day passed too quickly. The 
hours ran on winged feet, and then 
the sun slipped toward the horizon. 
Kom came, as I had known he would 
come, to bid me attend with Chinta 
upon the sacrifice of prisoners in 
celebration of the Maya victory. 

/^NCE MORE we, trod the stone 
'^ causeway that led from the tem- 
pled pyramid to the great Well of 
Sacrifice. Once more I saw, beyond 
the Well, the dark faces of thousands 
gathered to watch the cruel rites that 
passed with them for religion. Once 
more the' priests ranged .themselves at 
the edge of that wide stone .platform, 
and once more Kom led the chant that 
opened their .brutal service. 

_Onc'e more the great god Quetzal-, 
coatl stepped forth to address his 
people, but this time the words I 
spoke were my own-^Iow and clumsy, 
perhaps, and sometimes mispro- 
nounced, but at least my own. : 

"My people,” I began. ‘T have given 
you the victory. I have 'driven the 
Aztec from your land, 'and I have 
brought- you many captives. I have 
kept my promise to you. 



"Now the purpose for which I tame 
among you is served. Before another 
sun sets, I shall return with my bride 
to the home of the gods,, beyond the 
great sea. that shines in the east” 

I paused, not .for' effect, but trying 
. to think of something more to :say. 
That bit about going away had been 
conceived' even as I uttered it, I 
hoped that Kom and the other priests 
would snatch, at. the thought and see 
the advantage my going would give 
them; they could build aiiy' legend 
about me then that pleased their , fan- 
cy, .and still retain their pov/er. 

I v/anted to Ijsue some edict against 
their rite of human scarifies, but 
knew that I-' dared not.' The' custom 
was too old. and - too firmly estab- 
lished, and such an edict now would 
contradict my own demand of a few 
nights before for. the death of a vir- 
gin. Yet I had to say something that 
might save Mahnak. I caught a 
glimpse of Korn’s face and knew that 
he was raging! 

"Today,” I went on, ‘‘you will offer 
up in honor the lives of brave foemen. 
From among them I shall choose one 
to go with me on my journey hence as 
my slave. 

"Farewell!” 

I took my seat. A slow ripple of in-, 
distinguishable words ran through 
the assembled thousands and rose tc- 
a shouted paean of praise for the 
powerful . god who had saved them 
from Aztec invaders. Kom was. glow- 
ering at me, and I realized then, for 
the first time, that his belief in my 
godhead had never been. more than a 
clever pretense designed for his own 
advancement. He had made use of me, 
and thus far, had won every trick. 

Only a few of the bravest and most 
important of the Aztecs were to be 
sacrificed. ."The other prisoners 
would be pressed into slavery, if they 
wished it and were accepted, adopted 
(Conflnued On Page 148) 
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(Confinued From Page 146) 
into the Maya nation. 

I sat helplessly by while three 
staunch warriors were marched forth 
and thrown into that yawning well. 
They v/ent without flinching. Then I 
saw Mahnak coming. He walked alone, 
v/ithout bonds and without guards 
because he had demanded that right 
ns a chief. I leaped to my feet and 
r.trode to the edge of the platform. 
I lifted my hands for attention. 

“This,” I said to the people, “is he 
whom I choose for my journey' be- 
yond the shining sea.” 

“Aye! Aye!” a thousand voices 
shoutedi “Let this one be the god’s 
slave on his journey I” 

Kom was standing beside me then. 

"The great god Quetzalcoatl shall 
have his slave,” he shrieked at the 
top of his voice. “The Aztec’s soul 
shall serve the god well beyond the 
shining. sea of death!” . 

He gave a signal to his priests, and 
four of them jumped forward to seize 
my blood brother Mahnak. Before I 
could intervene, the Aztec’ cocom 
raised his right hand in salute to me. 
He pointed to the slender'scar on his^ 
arm where .his and my blood had 
• flowed in a single stream. Then he 
leaped from the platform into the 
Well of Sacrifice. • " 

T RETURNED to my seat beside 
Chinta. Her small hand crept Out 
' to grip my fingers, and I knew that 
she understood all without being told. 
Another Aztec was sacrificed, and he 
went to his. doom as bravely as any 
of his comrades. The sixth, warrior 
.A- as Quatl. 

Quatl’s right forearm was still 
tightly bandaged, but he did not wear 
it in a sling. He strode onto the plat- 
form more boldly, even, than the 
others had done. He came opposite 



the bench where Chinta and I sat, 
then turned to face us. Some of the 
priests would have urged him on, but 
he shook them off. On his face, was 
a twisted grimace of hatred for me. 

The seconds through which Quatl 
stood there glaring at me dragged' 
like hours. .Slowly, a fiendish light 
spread across his dark and evil. face. 
Before anyone could intervene, before 
I had guessed his purpose, he leaped 
to the bench. He snatched the dainty 
Chinta in his good arm and ran toward 
the brink of- the Weil. 

I was half a step behind him. I had 
an arm half hooked, about his body. 
Then I felt a hard shove against my 
back and almost toppled over the edge 
of’ the platform. I caught myself, but 
lost Quatl. The Aztec sprang into the 
abyss, and took Chinta with him. 

Before I could quite regain my 
balance, I felt another vigorous shove 
from behind. The people of Chichen 
Itza, watching in their thousands 
from beyond the Well, could see lit- 
tle except that, which took place at 
the very edge of-the platform. 

- I tried once more to save myself, 
and knew that I could not. I swung 
my right arm back and circled a 
feather-clad body, and knew that the 
body was Korn’s. I felt myself falling 
and dragged Kom with me. His body 
broke from my clumsy grip and fell 
alone. 

. Below me I saw the dark, forbid- 
ding water, seventy feet beneath the 
platform from which I had fallen. 
Down there waited, in death,' my 
blood brother Mahnak, and my beauti- 
ful Chinta, her lovely bird . speech 
stilled forever. 

Then I knew that my body was go- 
. ing to strike against a stone. A jut- 
ting, outthrust ledge of limestone 
loomed directly beneath me. 

Above me, where the last rays of 
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the sun still lighted the world,- the 
people of Chichen Itza saw only 
enough to make a legend. The great 
white gcd had taken his promised 
journey beyond the shining sea. With 
him had gone his glorious- bride and 
-his chosen- slave and his own high 
priest, to serve his eternal needs. 

And so the story grew and spread 
through the land. The people remem- 
bered hov/ once the white god had 
come among them in their hour of 
need and told themselves that so he. 
would come again when the time was 
ripe. And whem after one and a half 
baktuns, Hernando Cortez came with 
- his white skin and his black haii, in 
the garb of a god of war from beyond 
the shining sea,' the people thought 
'he was I, and v/elcomed him into the 
land. 

At the hospital they told me I had 



been unconscious more than eight full 
days. During those days I had said 
strange -things in English and German 
and Spanish, and other still stranger 
things in some outlandish gibberish 
no one there could understand. 

And on the second day the surgeons 
had found on my body two ugly in-'- 
juries, like vicious knife wounds, 
which no one had seen when I was 
first examined, after the blast. They 
wondered whence had come the frag- 
ment of flint they drug from nay 
shoulder blade. 

Another problem puzzled them. 
When the nurse brought me my shirt, - 
she saw two neatly mended holes that 
fitted perfectly over my wounds. I 
told the doctors and nurses nothing, 
but you — well, you have read some of 
those musty books from the dusty 
shelves, and you understand. 



THE END 
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time. Many students earn extra money while learning 
by designing posters, rendering sipis, lettering etc. 
W. S. A. is now in its 35th successful year of training 
men and women. No previous art experience necessary, 
we teach you step-by-step for professional art jobs in 
advertising, television newspaper and magazine publish- 
ing, department stores, printers, engravers, art studios, 
elc. Gst the facts now. Ls>w eoit—only $S monthly! 




WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Studio 92IIR j 
Q lllSxISth 8L, N. W.. Washlnston S. D. C. • J 
n Pitase tend me full information and'yotir 
^ Free Book, "Art for Pieosnre and Profit." 
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'WE'VE DONE IT AGAIN! 

Sirsr 

Well, you’ve done it again! Hoiv you do 
it I just can't figure out. FA just keeps 
at the top of my favorite reading . list^ 
even over Amazing! Do you save all the 
good stories for' FA?. Anyway, here’s how 
I liked the July issue: 

Did Peter , Worth' write it, or was “The 
Robot Men of Bubble City” Rog Phillips' 
masterful work? I think it’s the best that 
PA has had in years-r-well, eleven months 
to be exact. -^“Man From lesterday” to be 
specific. (Speaking of that great yarn, 
can’t you do something about it? I mean, 
pretend the last six ’words were a typo- 
graphical error or something— or. figure 
out a way to get Avar reincarnated?) 

Which brings to mind the fact that I 
like king-size stories.- You ' know, the 
long novels. Got any hanging around? 

My nomination for the best short story 
• of the year is “Five Years in the Marmal- 
ade” by St. Reynard. I have said, in those 
words, all that can be, said about that lit- 
tle gem. What a yarn! ' 

Third place goes' to “Twin Satellite.” 
While'! wouldn’t call it strictly stf, it was, 
nevertheless, cute. 

Ah, poor “Eye of the World.” Where, oh 
where, indeed, is all the hope that we 
optimistically foresaw for the second, half 
of the story? Gone ■with, the windl 

Still, as a piece of satire, it wasn't bad. 
The end just seemed to hang in mid-air, 
with nothing explained. Oh, well. . . 

The cover was excellent. Not too. lurid, 
and not conservative. Keep them that way. 

Oh, yes, am hoping to see the Reader’s 
Page back next issue. Don’t let me down. 
W. Paul Ganley 
119 Ward Rd'. 

North Tonawanda, N.Y.’ 
Confidentially, Paul, we do try to keep 
the realty top storiea for your favorite 
magazine! Matter, of fact, at press time, 
we aren’t above 'filing a top yarn from 
one book and sneaking it into another! 
A s . to : your nomination for top short of 
the. year, well,, as- far as reader reaction ■, 
is concerned, it seems that "Blue Bottle 
Fly” and "Five-. Years in the Marmalade” 
loill fight a close battle. —And both were 
_writtewby the same -author! That’s some- 
thing of a record, we think. And, we apo- 
logize for the typo in listing. Worth as the 
author of Phillips’ novel. Must Iiave been 
the deros at work! We talked to Lee 
Francis, author of "The Man From Yester- 
day”, and he says he’ll try a?id think of a 
way fo bring. Avar back Ed. 



REALITY? OF COURSE NOT! 

Sirs: 

By profession I’m a secretary — at least 
1 think 1 ami .but when my boss comes in 
and asks me why I haven’t done any work 
I'll have to tell him I’m Gregckry. Then 
we’ll be fired-^if we .really had the. job 
in the first 'place. . . 

However, I’m 'sure I conjured up a won-, 
derfui magazine called FA, which I "wi^ 
everyone could read, but they can’t, un- 
less — no, I’m just. dreaming. . . 

I finished imadning a story in-, the. 
above magazine called “The Murder Ray.” 
It was very good, but I have imagined I 
read better. In the past I haV.e read many 
good stories in PA and AS — and I wish 
they could all be set down in a list because 
I don’t know how many seconds I have 
left! 

After I finish this letter I think I. will 
sit hack and relax and find out what hap- 
pens next in my very short existence. 
Who knows?... 

Just in case 1 am really me, and FA 
does exist, let me say that ' all this was 
prompted by reading “Blue Bottle Fly” by 
St. Reynard. That yarn re.ally knocked me 
off my track and caused me- to write this 
letter. Let’s have more like it, by all means 
— but not to.o soon, the shock is too great, 
believe mel 

Miss Sitty Earl 

503 Oak St. 

North Wales, Pa. 

We take it you were very much impressed 
with St. Reynard’s yam. And we’d like, 
to- say right here that' the response oit 
that story has been terrific. Story? Heeh 
now, you just know iifs all true Ed, 

SUPER-DELUXE AND TERRIFIC! 

Sirs; . . 

I have justvfinished reading your ter- 
rific July issue of PA. It was super-de- 
luxe !_ 

First place goes to Alex Blade for a 
rattling good yarn, “The Eye of the 
World.” I was kinda let do'wn by the “pat” 
en^ng, thinking that there should have' 
been some way to destroy the Scravvzeh 
for all time, but maybe the author* was 
paving the way for a sequel. We’ll call, 
things square if that’s the case. 

Second place goes to Rog Phillip’s great 
story, “The Robot Men of Bubble City.” 

“Five Years in the Marmalade” wasn’t 
quite up to St. Resmard’s unique “Blpe 
Bottle Fly”,- but it was swell just the.same. 

Guy Archette’s “Twin Satellite” rounded 
out a near-perfect issue. Nice going! 

In case any readers; of FA are interested| 
I have a number of things to swap, 
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or what-have-you, rang:!ng from stf books 
to stamps. I’d He glad to hear from any- 
and all rA readers. 

Robert E. Briney 
561 W. Western Ave. 
Muskegon, Mich. ^ 

Many thanks, Boh for the nice things you 
had to say about PA. And as to St. Rey- 
nard, keep your eyes peeled for a great 
new story coming up soon .Ed. 

A FUTURE CLASSIC 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on your tale, “Blue Bot- 
tle Fly” by Geoff- St. Reynard. I believe 
it will some day be considered a classic. 

After having spent twenty years read- 
ing millions of words of science-fantasy 
fiction, I have sadly come to the conclu- 
sion that new ideas are all too rare. St. 
Reynard’s story is a happy exception. But 
it is not in disparagement of other stories 
that I praise this one so highly. A story 
can be as great through the cleverness of 
its plot or the sweep of its descriptions 
or the beauty of its wordin^as through 
the originality of its ideas. But the read- 
ers of stf are always looking for yarns 
with a new theme or slant. It is not often 
that one has such a tidbit as “Blue Bottle 
Fly.” 

I should imagine an editor derives his 
most satisfying reward from such a dis- 
covery. I myself feel as though I had just 
uncovered a diamond. . .' 

Harold -B. Wenzel 

(' . 1402 N. Boston PI. 

y Tulsa, Okla. 

Nothing muck we can add to that, 
Harold. Except to agree with you Ed. 

NO MORE SERIALS 
Sirs: 

You so-and-sos I 

I got caught once. I may get caught 
again — but you’ll have no chance to do it 
the third time. . . . I’m speaking about the 
June and July issues of FA. You've always 
stated that your stories were complete m 
one issue — and then you go and print 
serial ! 

I’ve given up practically all magazines 
because of this, and next time yours will 
go off my list I’m one of those people 
who want to read a story — from begfenmg 
to end— in one issue. 

Don't do it again — please 1 

W. S. Marsters 
6 Highland St. 

Waltnam, 54, Mass. 

The story you speak of. “The E^e of the 
Worldf’, was .just too long to fit in one 
issue. That was the only reason we ran it 
as a two part serial. But rest assured that 
serials have never been a policy of FA. 
You’ll be getting your yams complete — 
as usual Ed. 

HE'S WITH US FOR GOOD 
Sirs: 

This is my first letter to you, and, as 
a matter of fact, I’m a new reader of FA. 




Everytblw you to know Md jftouM know about 3e* Is brouafit 
to you to tEls NEW book. Banish l>rudery and Falsa Modenyl 
Leant the truth about this vital auMeet. Do not mistake Inoooanoe 
tor Iraoranoe ... for Ignoranee Is the gieateet sto of alt— the els 



for Iraoranoe ... for Ignoranee la the gieateet sto of alt— the slu 
that Ittvee broken lives, wreoked homes, divorce and eeandal to its 
wakel Stop ta!^ n^leea ohanoee' This eourageous. modem vol- 
ome boldly and tearlesaly reveals the most intimate facta. Nothing 
out. Its dating revelations will astonish you ... and point 
the way to taiurtniiott and hassOtas. 

SUfflBEPS SEeKEfS KEVEALEB! 

<r jreare the hidden Secrets of Sex have been withheld. Now In 



ProparaUene for Marriage 
Tbo Delight* of Merriago 
%Vhat to Allow a Lover te M 
Honoymooo Secrets 
Birth Control 



Explanatory Olagrame 
Adjustment to Marriage 
AnalyelB of Sex 
How to Make Lovo 
The Marriage BodI 



Special ADtnotimcemenit 

fra* Sex'TuhMtfu tn Marrlatf’ by Dr. I. Hutton Is entirely new 
ud dlserent. The latest, newest dlsooverlee about sex are contained 
to the outspoken pages of this modern, up-to-the-minute voluma 
jQSt as there have been new faots uncovered about eelenee, health 
and food, eo too, have new dlscoveriee been made about sex and 
relatlona between men and women. Then uarUine ttea .'oeu art nota 
openly nmaUOl Many oid-fisbiotied ideas have been diecenied; 
many aeeepted habits and customs have been found to be wrong; 
many things formerly oensuiod are now coceldered to an entirely 
newllght. 

Special NoM: *'5» Tutmtetu" U sot an old-tsshloned medloal or 
health book. It has not been padd^wltb Uiceome pages of every- 
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nate you. ' 




HaaltheraK. tne., Pspt. 

847 W. leui at, New York 11, 

Send me “The Sex 'Tecbnlcue In HirrUge/' by Dr. I. E. Hutton. S 

retura the book wltain s days end you WUI reload purchSM prteo. fi 
[I am oves 21 years old.] ° 
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Lifetime Income 

Ctean.and Me<hpreof ruga and 
uphoUtory "in }|,e home" or 
public buildings. Start full or 
part time. Gross proflts up to 
$15 and S20 a day oa EACH of 
7<tur service men. Easy to lean 
. . , quickly establltbed. 



vanish i.. . matted pile riiet . . . 

revive. Pumiahlngs used aaalB same day. 
OURAPROOF ’resista moths and carpet bee- 
tles. Vour service backed by a Natioaai 
Mosey Back 4 Year IVarTanty. 

We furnish enough materials to return your 
'total investraeot. EASY H'ERMS. Territories 
limited. Send for fACC booklet . . . lull 
delaiia. 

Duracleon Co.*'^Deei%riSrmir<‘ 




SOalldlltereDtnewpoekct 
AKe llluatr&ted cartoon 
booklets for Men. Packed 
with red bot belly-iaugha. 
Tbey're a rioti U'a amaz- 
Ingnowniuehrunyoueao 
«et lor a BUCK. Sent 
prepaid and aealcd KOW 
lor only St. No C.O.D. 
eBAYKO, Oept. IW 



Box 520. 6.P.O., N.T 



OWN A PIECE Of 

"the good earth 

AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORDI 
Colifornio end Oregon ranch, 
limber, hunting and fishing ionds 
ol $1.25 io $5 ocrs Full prko.. 
Wrila today (enclose 10c celn} lor 
circular*, photos, outline mops: 
PacFflc land* P.O. Box 2330>JL 
Hollrwed 38> Calif. 
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uns mysiery at Uio 
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* * GET READY TO LIVE! * * • 
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WORK ROME or TRAVEL. Experience unneceMary. 

BETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write to 
CEO. Z. WAGNER, 125 W. 86th St., N.Y. 



For the Best Reading 

Pleasure Every Month 

{ Reod } 
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AMAZING STORIES 
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- In -recent 'issues, . 'I • thought 'that the 
story, “Blue Bottle -Fly" by St. 'Reynard 
was very realistic. The x'eason I thought so . 
is /because I myself have often wondered 
whether we all are what we think, or 'iiist 
dreaining or something. Anyway, .you get 
'.what I mean.- 

All in all, I think, that FA is one sv-'eH 
magazine. And I’m going to subscribe very 
soon now. In .the meantime, you know that 
you have another permanent fan. 

Harold RitZer 
11563 3/4 Riverside .Dr. 
North Hollyivood, Cal. 
Welcome into the fold, Harold, arni by all 
means let's hear from you again '.Ed. 

WHERE ARE THE GALS? . ... , 

Sirs; ^ 

Is it my imagination, - 01 * don’t women 
read stf? One seldom sees a woman’s let- 
ter in the Reader’s section of FA. Could 
you have a pet hate on women, Ed? Or per- 
haps it’s just that the gals are long on 
reading the magazine and short on writ- 
ing. I am, for one, this being my first 
letter to any editor. I hope it gets into 
print. 

I’d like to broadcast an appeal to all 
gal fans of FA. Especially in. this area. 
How about wielding a pen more often ,and 
show the boys we're in there too! 

Lee Rupard 
Box 803 Univ. Sta. 

Univ. of Kentucky • 

, Lexington, -29, Ky. 

We think that’s a good, idea, Lee. Come ot^ 
gals, lei's see some letters. Don’t be bash- 
ful — we’re all friends!. . . . .. Ed. 



SPACE SHIPS AT WAIt 

■3^ By A. Morris -k 



O UR MILITARY experts’ are urging 
scientists to develop rockets or space 
ships which can become part of our defense 
system. The ships would be sent so far away 
from earth that there would be no gravity 
to pull them back. They would just remain 
in space^ revolving about the earth. The ex- 
perts say this is not impossible and that we 
will see the first space ships launched in 
ten or twenty years. First we have to dis- 
'cover new alloys and fuels and a method 
of launching rockets to such heights. Later 
on the ships may carry men but at first 
they will probably be ground controlled. 
They will be equipped with receivers and 
transmitters, and by signals sent from 
earth, they may be able to guide missiles 
aciuss continents and oceans. It has been 
suggested that the ships carry giant mir- 
rors which would -reflect the concentrated 
rays of the sun on an enemy nation causing 
a drought and famine. This idea gives us 
ail the moi'e reason to help prevent a future 
war. 




WHY STREAMLINE ROCKETS? 



I N RECENT years the horrible and stu- 
pid irrelevant use of streamlining has 
be|:un to be questioned by thinking people. 
With tte coming of the .airplane and the 
high speed automobile in racing, the de-' 
sign of projectile-like bodies to slip through 
air or water with the least resistance, in- 
fluenced designers of almost everything so 
that today it is possible to buy anything 
from a kitchen knife to a radio, and find 
that ^ey too have been streamlined. This 
is downright silly and is not of course typ- 
ical of functional design. 

Streamlining serves a legitimate purpose 
when it is applied to a vehicle or device 
which requires it. But modern automobiles 
for example do not require it — hence the 
average car looks ridiculous. Only in the 
last year or so are designers reverting to 



By LEE 
OWENS 

the square capacious “boxy” type of car 
ideally suited for its purpose .of carrying 
passengers from one place to another com- 
fortably. A good example of fine design 
in the automotive field is the commercial 
urban and inter-urban bus. 

In science-fiction, shape and things to 
come has been seriously considered by both 
.'Vrtists and writers and in almost all cases 
'the space craft and rockets of the fu- 
ture are shown with slim streamlined lines. 
And all they heed for justification of this 
practice is to point to current rocket and 
plane designs. They forget one thing how- 
ever. 

Present day rockets have limited power 
plants as do planes and they are designed 
to operate in the atmosphere: Therefore 
streamlining is justified-rand necessary I 
But— and this is a big “but” — when rocket- 
ry reaches advanced stages- and sends its 
products into interplanetary space pow- 




FORGOTTEN MYSTERIES 



ygs, THSY AR£ THE STRANGES 

These TRUE sfories which haunt mankind— 

— by R. DeWitt Miller, internationally known authority on the 
mysterious, sdentifictionist,. author of "The Master Shall Not 
Die " "Within the Pyramid" etc. 

A quarter ot a century of research went into this dramatic presentation of the REAL 
FACTS about Lost Af/antfs, Things Out of Space, Sea Serpents, Ghosts, Haunted Houses, 
Hcttdini, Possessors of Strange Powers, and other great mysteries which baffle all men, 

“Rdids like nction. but b fact, terribly aotbentie tectf 
Tbe enty book of Its .kuil erar pubUsbedL 
These are the °’Fergotten MyAeries* vbldi raa to? 
fm yean fai Coronet tnagazinB. 

WALTER WINCHELL says: "Tbe mystery ot the flying ssocen} 
b not nev- In.fo^otteo Mysteries R. OeWitt Millet offetQ 
teo cases vhicb perhaps vill clear up the mystery.^’ 
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ered with atomic engines, the shape of the 
vessel is likely to -be far from stream- 
lined. As long as the rocket or space ship 
is in the . atmosphere, streamlining seiwes 
a useful . purpose. But this time is only- 
a minute fraction of the time the rocket 
will spend anywhere. Most of its life will 
be in empty space where streamlining has 
no significance whatsoever. A cube or pyr- 
amid would be just as efficient. The space- 
ships of the future are going to be designed 
wim other things in mind — always remem- 
bering of course that super powerplants 
are in operation and that atmospheric flight 
is negligible. A consideration that will gov- 
ern rocketeers is this: what shape of a 
space ship gives the greatest volume for the 
minimujn amount of structural material in 
I it? What shape is the strongest for the 
amount of structural material in it? There 
is only one answer — possibly two — a sphere 
—or an ellipse. 

A sphere as anyone knows from elemen- 
tary geometry has the greatest volume for 
its surface — and the greatest strength. 
Therefore it is reasonable to assume that 
the great space-ships of the coming age 
' will be sphere-shaped. Because of their 
gigantic power plants they will shoot 
Birough the atmosphere like the feeble 
rockets of today, but will rise slowly and 
majestically until they reach free space 
where no air will oppose their flight. The • 
cult of streamlining senselessly will final- 
ly have been licked! 

What .we are -saying in essence is_ that 
functional design is the important thing — 
not simple appearance. This goes for things' 
today as -well as in the future. The modern 
degenerate automobile being of course the 
best example of poor design, as bloated 
and swollen, with poor visibility, it floats 
down the highway, a piece of streamlined 
metal. 

On the other hand to be fair to many 
new designs, in homes,- in furnishing, in 
tools and in a host of objects, good de- 
, sign is evident. Why streamline a radio 
or television set? — it isn’t going anywhere. 
The same is true of a mUlion static ob- 
jects. Instead, make them serve the pur- 
pose for which they’re intended. - 

Many early designers recognized this un- 
wittingly and their work is still commend- 
able today. Early American furniture for 
example is simple, pleasing to the' eye, 
sti’ong and sturdy, and useful to the end 
of its life, which not yet in sight. All over 
■^e United States, designers are at last 
utilizing the principles of that great school 
of modern design which flourished at the 
Bauhaus, and the result is that modern de^ 
vices are •becoming more sensible. Cheer 
up, everyone; we won’t have to put up 
with streamlined bathtubs much longrerl 
Remember a bath tub is used for taking 
a Ijath — not flying to Timbucktoo! 



SUN CRANKS 

A mazing stories and fantastic 

ADVENTURES have both made it- a 
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point to present information on scientific 
amateurs, like the radio “haras” and the 
telescopic “nuts”, for these people contri- 
bute a definite, useful amount of work to 
American welfare and prestige. While they 
pursue these interests through the eyes of 
hobbyists, they may be regarded as more 
than mere hobbyists — there is a world of 
difference in viewpoint between say,' a 
stamp collector and a radio ham. 

Another type of hobbyist must be invited 
to join the confraternity of scientific ama- 
teurs. This time we are referring to the 
gun collector or more properly the amateur 
gunsmith. There are tens of thousands of 
people who pursue this interest, on a scien- 
tific basis and other tens of thousands who 
merely are collectors. It is the gunsmith 
type v.'e're interested in. 

An amatenr gunsmith will make a rifle 
from regular steel stock, building It from 
start to finish including doing all of. the 
machining and woodworking. Or he may, as 
is more common, convert a rifle — ^usually 
a cheap military weapon — into a fine quali- 
ty piece.' This requires technical and scien- 
tific skill of the first order. Furthermore 
there are many branches of this hobby 
ranging from a chemical study of gunpow- 
ders to the ballistics of projectile flight. All 
of these things are intensely practical and 
useful. Our government in both war and 
peace has encouraged this hobby. 

The Bill of Rights grante Americans the 
privilege ' of bearing arms — a privilege 



which is a guarantee against despotic. It 
must be remembered that the first' thing a 
dictatorial government does, is to confis- 
cate the citizens’ weapons. 

Little Switzerland which has preserved 
its freedom so successfully, has done so 
partially through the fact that its citizens 
are all experienced in weapons , handling. 
American gun enthusiasts want the came 
thing: 

It might be mentioned that amateur 
study of ballistics has produced fine scienti- 
fic advancements, seriously considered -by 
the professional. And ballistics, now that 
the rocket has appeared on the scene, is of 
great importance these days! 



•VIEWPOINT. . . 

RDINARILY we think that we know 
all about v^hatever we’re looking at — 
but that’s often a mistake. There are more 
things to be discerned through the eye of 
the specialized observer than is generally 
thought. Consider wire, for example. 

Men had been handling wire, looking at 
it, and using- it in electrical apparatus for 
a hundred years or more. Until about thirty 
years ago-:^possibly twenty — with the 
growth of radioj a piece of . wire was gen- 
erally characterized by giving its size, its 
insulation, if any, and its resistance, the 

S .antity which measures its opposition to 
e flow of. electric current in ohms. But 
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TAKE eUR NEW ADVANCES COURSE IN 
"HgOUAZ SYSTiM OF NUMEROLOGY" . 
SOMETHING THAT WILL COMMAND BIG MONEY i, ,hi, you ... i..in.d 

to interpret numbers end letters of the alphabet, to indicate the time future events will occur, without 
allowing the client to talk until the Porocatt is completed. 

We will advise and help you until you feel confident of your work. If you wish to come and have 
personal instructions this can be arranged. 

At the completion of your studies and passing of your test you are awarded a certificate. 



NO ONE CAN USE 
THIS SYSTEM OF 
NUMEROLOGY WITH- 
OUT THIS CERTIFiCATS 

Aef Nwf 

ENROLL AND BECOME 
ONE OF OUR sue-. 
CESSFUL GRADUATES 



HE9UAZ CORRESPONDENCe SCHOOL 
OP NUMEROLOGY 

260 North State Street Morton, Ohio 

Without cost or obligation, pleat* tend me full particulars about 
the "HE0UA2 SYSTEM OF NUMEROLOGY." 
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Free llteratura Tells Hew 

Watchmakers in big demand. You train 
Btep-by-step under experts. You learn to • 
take a watch apart— repair, and put in ' 
perfect working order. 10’ Msy lessons. 
We furnish all tools, and a 15 jeweled 
watch. Practicemovementwithfirstlessdn. 

Turn spare time into casli— ' 
perhaps a business of your 
, OWO.-A licensed school. Stu* 

? dents 18 to 65 have profited 
by pur training. Low cost. 
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wire, used in certain applications exhibits 
some amazing properties. 

Consider a straight piece of *wiro 
stretched across a roof top to serve as an 
antenna for a radio. Suppose another wire 
were to be connected to the center of tiie 
stretched wire and leading to the antenn.'t 
terminal of a radio receiver. That wire 
possesses a lot ipore than resistance and 
wire, size. It is in'effect a, complete electri- 
cal tuned circuit suitable for receiving a 
certain band of radio waves. 

And as far as the receiver is concei’ned, 
to- it appears a definite series of electrical 
quantities called impedance. Thus every an- 
tenna has along its length an electrical na- 
ture called its “impedance” ' at that point. 
Now what does this mean in practical terms 
— simply this — the impedance of the wire 
connected to the antenna, the impedance of 
the input coils of the receiver, must be the 
same of the greatest amount of “signal” is 
to be received. It is astonishing how long 
it took for this, idea to settle firmly In the 
minds of the builders. 

Then came radar and TV. These two new 
branches of the radio art made tlie study 
of antennas strictly scientific^and impor- 
tant beyond conception. Today the most im- 
portant part of a radai’ or TV receiver is 
the antenna which surmounts it. As with 
ordinary radio, an inferior antenna can be 
used, but here the consequences are more 
Serious — unlike simple long wave radio — re- 
ception is sadly decreased. 

A modern high frequency broadcasting 
unit, -whether it be a radar transmitter, <a 
TV transmitter^ or .a ham set, is invariably*- 
surmounted by a weird antenna avran^- 
ment. It may be a parabolic bowl, or a dip- 
ole with reflector, or a dipole with a direc- 
tor, or a stacked antenna array. Whatever 
it is, it serves the use-function- of delivering 
the greatest amount of- energy into free 
space. 

When .space ships become -commonplace, 
you can rest assured that they are going to 
carry antennas. Th> antennas- may be bur- 
ied behind the walls of the ship- thiough 
radiortransparent coveringsr-but they’ll be 
there. Communication is too important 
these days and is becoming more so. • With 
the advent of space travel, Man’s link with 
his fellow man will be even more dependent 
on the tenuous thread and invisible warp 
and woof of a shimmering invisible blanket 
of radio waves. Keep the antennas working 
— or your sets will be worthless ^ 
• * . • 

HALF AND HALF 



T he .IMPORTANCE of radio and elec- 
tronic equipment in aviation is general- 
ly appreciated, but .it isn’t often realized 
just hoiv important those things are. For 
example, it is now recognized that about 
half the cost of a modern bomber or fight- 
er goes into electronic gadgets, navigation 
material and electronic robots of one kind 
or another! 

This astonishing total will probably in- 
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<rease Instead of decrease. Modern planes 
are becoming so complicated and so huge 
that the pilots require hosts of additional 
gadgets to help them fly and land the 
monsters. And naturally electronics and 
radio provides the many tools and instru- 
ments. The days are one when men fly 
aircraft “by the seat of their pants” as 
was so common prior to the Second World 
War. 

An operation like the Berlin Airlift 
could hardly take' place with such pre- 
cision and-rapidity without electronics. The 
planes are handled at minute and a half 
intervals, only because so much of the rou- 
tine is lifted from the pilot by his machines 
and instruments. 

Jet planes operate at tremendous s]>eeds 
and with tremendous accelerations. No hu- 
man. being can respond quickly enough to 
meet every available contingency. Human 
reflexes are too slow.' Thus a .let engine, 
overheating, might burn out before the 
pilot observedV the increasing temperature 
on the instrument panel and made the 
proper corrective measures. But electronic 
devices have reflexes measured in millionths 
of a second. They react to all intents and 
purposes instantaneously. And the engines 
are shut off the minute trouble impends. 

As time goes on and increasingly large 
and complicated variations of our present 
rocket, jet._ and turbine aircraft are devel- 
oped, so will the mass of protective instru- 
ments and gadgets increase. The duties of a 
pilot in such vehicles require him merely 
to stay alive and guide the ship — he can't 
Watch everything. And so he employs mech- 
anical engineers. Already too, we see the 
increasing use of radio powered ground 
controlling apparatus, Perhaps the day of 
the robot aircraft is much nearer than we 
think. There is a law of diminishing re- 
turns where complex machines are involved. 
Human beings must employ time-exten- 
sions of tlieir abilities, namely electronic 
devices, simply in order to operate the 
machines at all. 



■•COOKIF-TOSSER” 



T he MEDICAL world is agog with news 
of a drug — still highly secret — originat- 
ing in Europe, which has the extremely, 
valuable property of making alcoholics nau- 
seous when in range of sight or smell of 
alcohol. 

The existence of the drug is worth report- 
ing Because in this country alone, the num- 
ber of confirmed alcoholics, who may be 
really regarded as sick people, runs into 
the many hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions. All treatments for alcoholism have 
so far been only partially successful and 
even the most well intentioned reformers 
tend to back-slide into the hideous despair 
.into which excessive use of alcohol leads. 

This new drug whose identity has not 
been disclosed, is administered in small 
doses. The result is that if the one so dosed 
even smells, much less sips, alcohol, he be- 
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comes extremely nauseated and Hie contents 
of his stomach leave him; Apparently tie 
effect persists. From what has been re- 
ported, users of the drug, previously con- 
firmed- alcoholics, have been unable to go 
near a drink of any kind. 

Time reported the iiicident wherein a 
Swedish hostess obtained some- of the drag 
and without prescription-advice, pl^ed it 
in theTdrinks of her guests. Within a -few 
minutes, all of Hiem were violently ill, some 
seriously so, th'at they required hospital- 
ization. Hence it can be seen that the drug 
is dangerous and must be administered by 
prescription if at all. 

We are glad to kno,w that such a drug 
has been, discovered. It will be a boon to 
medicine if it is all that the reports make 
it but to be. 

It is not generally realized that alcohol- 
ism is a very serious problem particularly 
in the United States. We don’t ordinarily 
class alcoholics with regular drug users, 
like opium addicts, but there is a surprising- 
ly similar relationship. Alcoholism is a 
sickness, a vicious, harmful sickness, for 
which no complete cure has yet been dis- 
covered — with the possible exception of this 
drug. Our mental hospitals are filled wiHi 
the wreckage of alcoholism. 

Contrary to some opinions, alcoholism is 
generally regarded by psychiatrists as a 
symptom rather than a cause of disease. 
One becomes an alcoholic and does strange 
things, rather than one does strange thin^ 
and becomes an alcoholic. If this drug is 
all it is cracked up fo be, medicine will be\ 
grateful. Already' thousands of inquiries 
have been received, asking where it may 
be obtained. The matter is under the surveil- 
lance now of the American Medical Associ- 
ation w'hich is attempting to assess its trud 
value. 

What makes alcoholism so insidious is 
that it manifests iteelf slowly over a period 
of time, and hence, one is caught before he 
knows it. Thank God, that some cures are 
becoming evident! 



PARADOX! 

J F YOU asked a biologist what was the 
smallest form of living matter, he would 
automatically reply, "the virus.” And it is ^ 
so. Filterable viruses as everyone knows 
are of the same order of size as large chem- 
ical molecules. And that introduces the pa- 
radox. 

Filterable viruses may be regarded from 
two diametrically opposite viewpomts; they 
are simple straight forward chemical mole- 
cules — and they are liviny cells! This para- 
dox cannot easily be rwolved and it is 
generally agreed that it lies at the mystery 
of life. It is possible to treat a yiru? chem- 
ically just as one would manipulate any 
chemical. But under other circumstances, 
the virus will become malignantly alive. An 
example of this: the. tomato bushy stunt as 
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is called can be- crystallized in the form 
huge rhombic crystals. The crystals can 
stored along with copper sulfate and rock 
It just like those inanimate substances, 
at put the material virus on a tomato 
ant and it turns into a destroying malig- 
mt animal-like living thing! 

Undoubtedly the secret of life is^ closely 
rked up with observations of this sort, 
hat tlie explanation is we don’t^ know, 
jt biochemists aim to find out. It is dan- 
rous now to say that man cannot create 
e — for it appears that in the very near 
ture some skilled biochemical engineer 
going to create, a virus, synthesize it, 
>m some common chemicals — and it will 
e! This is n.o dream but'very near real- 
•. When that happens, what shall we say? 
r this is true life — in a virus., 
discussions of this sort bring up another 
i.tter v.'hich required clarification. Most 
entists it seems have taken the view- 
mt that life as we know it is almost 
ariably — in fact is invaribly — a pheno- 
non based on. a carbon cycle chemistry, 
lercfoie when the question of life on 
ler planets and worlds in our Solar Sys- 
m or elsewhere in the Universe come up, 
ientists say that it is unlikely that life 
ii exist elsewhere. But they are always 
inking in terms of the carbon life cycle! 
this nccessai'ily true? 

While so far we have found that all life 
hich we know is based upon the carbon 
•;le, it does not necessarily seem an auto- 
vtic consequence that all life we can ever 
jw will have to be the same. Maybe in 
remote system, the silicon or the ger- 
.nium cycle exists. Who can say? It is 
■5,ply. a matter of si^eculation and here it 
•«ears wise not to he too dogmatic. Science 
'ips ahead too rapidly. 
similar to the virus in that it is essen- 
!ly a large "molecule, is the gene, that 
ic unit of heredity. The gene in a way 
/ be jegarded as the link between ani- 
ie and inanimate matter too. It cannot 
sub-divided. If it is, it is dead. Yet it 
aves in many respects like a huge mole- 

■’he questions brought up above, lead us 
believe that one of the most important 
ds of scientific advance is going to be 
;hemist^ — joined with biophysics. The 
sicist is providing the electrical tools 
ch enable the biologist to probe further 
the nature of life— and things. And 
.loubt the intense electrical nature of 
will be confirmed, just as electricity 
been found to lie at the core of every- 
ig else. What a fertile and productive 
lod the next few decades are ^ing to be 
his field! 

ii< a 
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tliis article comes to the attention of an: 
blind persons, we want .them to take n 
false hopes and to view the article throng: 
the same enthusiastic probe that. we havi 
used. Some time ago we suggested that elec 
'Ironies would eventually provide a niachini 
whidi would, read aloitd, any book to whid 
it was applied! 

. This astonishing and daring , suggestio) 
is no longer a figment of the mind; it )' 
fact [—with reservations. . It has recentl 
been reported that a machine, using a cbm 
Nnation of a cathode ray tube and a photi 
cell, along with disk recorders and an air 
plifier, has been constructed. This devie 
is now capable of reading letters of a boo 
— letter by letter — in other words spellin 
aloud. 

The way it works is like this: a book ^ 
be read is placed in a frame so- that t> 
scanner can be' run parallel to the lines o 
tjTie. The scanner is swept over the typ 
and recognizes each individual lettei'. In as 
cordance with “the letter scanned, electrici 
impulses are sent out. These impulses ai' 
keyed, through a series of relays to a ser 
tion of the machine which houses a nun 
ber of small wheels, each' of which is mag 
netized with one letter of the alphabet. Th- 
appropriate impulses trigger tiie correc 
wheel and from the amplifier comes tht 
sound "ay” or "oh” or "zee” or whatever ’ 
might be! 

Immediately, before the machine is re 
leased for the public, engineers' are seekin 
a way for it to pronounce words— just lik 
the human voice— as the scanner sweep 
over the page. And it is unquestionabJ 
merely a matter of time before 'this is don* 
Already it appears as if success will be ha 
through a system of pronouncing not word 
but syllables. 

This tremendous aid to the blind wi 
permit them to read practically any boc 
or newspaper in print and will elimina) 
the tedious, slow, long drawn out techmqr 
of the Braille system. It- is just a bit tc 
early to say the problem has been solvf 
—but it will be — and in not too long a tim 
Are there no miracles incapable of bein 
created by technology? 

.The gigantic - strides, made by_-appli-- 
science and engineering 'are beginning to 1 
felt In the everyday world. In another U 
years, who knows what tremendous lair; 
cles may come- from the electronicist 
labs? 
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START your own business on credit. Always your own boss. 1554 
Dealers sold fS.OOO to 826.560 in 194S: tbrlr average $6,742. Ws 
supply stocks. cAUipinent on credit. 201} homo necessities. Soles 
experience not needed to start. Wondetfnl opportunity to own 
pleasant, profitable business hseked by wciTiawide Industry. Write 
Bawlelgli Co.. Dept. K-U-ZDE. Kreeport. IIL 



Hnr.T.iToiY ectire coUeclion of oter 600 Sciimce & Wdtd fletioh 
mags, some’ dating back twenty years, Fred Cloosscn, 1012 Summit 
Ate., Bronx 52, Mew York. 



87XL DuFoot Kyloa Unlfonns. Sell complete line famous Boorer 
uniforms for beauty shops, nurses, doctors. wMlresses. others. 
clnslve styles, best quality, splendid values. Exceptional InoolnA 
Real future. Equlpmeot' free. 'Write fully. Booter. Dept. A-U8, 
New York H. M. -Y. 



* ♦ ♦ 

' ASTRONOMY IN LEGEND 

I T IS NO coincidence that astronomy at 
astronomical references- are 'foun 
threaded throughout all mythology. A 
tronomy is the oldest science known to ma 
The stars always confronted men with the 
gigantic enigma — what was more logic 
than that men should include them in the 
legends and their mythological- tales. Tl 
scintillating sparkling constellation of tl 
Pleiades is surrounded by .an cnchantii 
legend. 
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The Pleiades were supposedly the 
daughters of the goddess Diana and of the 
powerful Atlas. The mighty hunter Orion, 
son of Neptune became fascinated with 
them, and being a god of action he took out 
in full pursuit. The Pleiades ran but fear- 
ful of being caught, they prayed to Jupiter 
who took pity on them and changed them 
into seven doves — though one of them left 
the constellation to avoid seeing the sack 
of Troy — thus accounting for the six stars 
visible in the constellation of the 'Pleiades. 
The one who left chose to become a comet — 
Electra— and her hair streams out behind 
her. 

It is fascinating to note how the mythi- 
cal explanations take account of ^ such 
things as the comets' tail by making it the 
hair of a goddess. The fertile imagination 
•'f the experts who compounded early Greek 
mythology forsook nothing. And of course 
with time the tales varied and changed con- 
siderably. The very names of the constella- 
tions point out clearly their mythological 
•rigin. Several times in the last few decades, 
groups of nationalists have suggested the 
whole background of constellation myth- 
ology be ftrown out and forgotten, and in 
its stead, the names of national heroes and 
political figures and images be placed. For- 
tunately such suggestions haven’t- gotten 
far. 

According to some of these people who 
would change the names of the stars, a typi- 
al example of the change would involve the 
Big Dipper. This was to become the flage 
if whatever nation made the suggestion! 
’hank the good Lord that 'such childish 
•.deas have never taken hold. Today,, those 
vho have occasion to refer to the stars do 
!0 in terms of mythology whatever their 
jation or language — with very few excep- 
ions. 

# ♦ ♦ 

OLD STUMPS 

SCIENTISTS have found a gold mine in 
3 old nine stumps found in Soutl-em 
Orests. Most of the stumps were left by 
=iw mills which took out the lumber years 
50. Now the stumps are being pushed out 
the ground by huge bull-dozers. The 
tumps are washed and shredded' and the 
lips, are put in huge. boilers where steam 
id chemicals separate the rosin, turpen- 
ne and oil found in the pine. These prod- 
3 ts can be used in various ways. For 
linning paint, for soap-making, and for 
njducing lacquers and waxes. Some of 
le by-products are used in the manufac- 
ire of ink, shoe-polish and plastics. The 
>sin and turpentine is used in the making 
■ linoleum, adhesives, disinfectants, raatch- 
I and even perfumes. New uses for the 
coducts taken from these seemingly 
orthless stumps are being found every day. 
ist this year an insecticide was produced 
ith a turpentine base which is verj' suc- 
asful in combatting certain insects which 
ttack cotton plants. 
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A new Idea in carieonln 9 ' 
schools— 4S lessens by NINE 
Famous Professionals:— Boitl- 
noff, Lariar, Nofziger, Rolr, 
Ross, Roth, Sale, Schus and 
VVolfe. Oyer 2,000 .instruc- 
tion Drawings! Course in- 
cludes: Comic Strips, Maga- 
zine, Sport, Politicals, Ani- 
mals, Advertising. Book lllus- 
tratioh, CUTE GIRLS, etc. . 
Your homework criticized by 
FAMOUS TEACHERS. Two. 
years to finish. 

^APPROVED FOR VCTERANS 
DepK F 6 

The PROFESSIONAL SCKOOt 
OF CART 00 NIN 6 , INC. 

SOS Fifth Avenue. New Yerh IF, N. Y 




If j'oor sleep la aSstnrbed hf getting tip many Umaa at iJgbt I 
dne te irritation of Btaddar or Urinary Traet, try PAI.MO I 
TABLETS St our risk If yon bave never used them. AU yon I 
do is simply teat 20 Tablets FREE from the FuU-SIxe Pack- 
age we send you. If palliative relief doean't surprise and I 
delight yon, return extra taiMeta and' you pay nothing for I 
,tbe trial. SEND NO MONET. Mall name and addrean today j 
bad we wilt send your PALMO TABLETS by return t 
postpaid. For AduUe Only. Addrean— H. D. POWERS CO.> 
Dept. 11-13, Bex 138, Bailie Creek, Michigan. 



,High School Course 

.at Home, 



_ 'Jnoay Finhb lit 2 Veors 

9? asjVOT time aafl abUlUes permit. Cotraa 

eqt^alent to resident school work— prepares torcoUega 
wam*. Siaiylatd H.B. texts nuppiled. Dlploo®. 

Bolletta so reqent. Ns etimUsn. 

b American ScKool, Papu H132 BrextlatSSth.cnicagoSl 



B O O K L Z T8 The kind (nonnups like. Each one of the» 
.booklets la POCKF.T SIZE, also contains 8 nJiUSTRATIONS. and 
la ruU of fun arid entertainment. 12 of tbeso lake booklets. ALLDIF- 
FERENT. shipned prepaid upon reoelnt of 31.00. or £4 BOOKLETS 
ALL DIFFERENT shipped prepaid for 13, cash or money order. No 
orders sent C.O.D. Print name and address and Kali to: 
Tresiuta Nova»y Co.. Dipt 36 -N, 29 Cooper Station. N; Yt 3 . N: Y. 
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Cem«$ Comp!e?e-All Ready 
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ci rciuth or pebbled (urfooee ebat ire lo difncult to bnuh. 

.. . MADE BY A FAMOUS COMPANY 

_ VlBRO-SPRAYER U raoniifoctured by (ho "orld-faniouo 
,jSr Bur(Mt BoUory Compony, makon el popular auto and 
Rtihliihl battetieo. Every VIBRO-SPRAYER U Euaran- 
««*d by the monuCsMutof to be Itea of meehooical doleett. 
3|U9.In addition, vo guaranieo (hat VIBRO-SPRAYER will 
-JBa five you exactly the pnfeuionol, fast, labor ond money 
JrrTTi aavfng reiultt you deiire, or you may return your aprayar 
ouirk: en'hm lOdayilor full purchaia price refund. You get PULL 
dtta oM PROTECTION under thU DOUBLE OUARANTEE*. 

SEND NO MONEY 

■ — — i' Send onfy (ho coupon, now. When your VIBRO-SPRAYER 
h a, I arrtvea, pay the poelman only »12.9S pIui email delivery 
3 ^ ebarco-or aocloea full paymont now and wa pay all de- 

> ^ tivary chirgat. In cither caie you are fully protected by 



Amazing New Electric Sprayer 
For Home Use. MakesyPainting Easy I, 
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iFOST'ERl RRODUCf 

179 Wooster St./^Ncw Y,ork,12, N.Y. 
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Glory in the thunder of pounding hoofs, 
the desperate deeds of brave men as 
they fight for life, love and home in the 
lustiest, boldest, most dangerous country 
the world has ever known, the Great 
American West! Thrill to the smell of 
gunsmoke as men-of-steel tame a wild 
country and make love to the courage- 
ous women who accompany them into 
adventure. Hold your breath qs hot lead 
and hotter passion scorches the open 
range. 
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sry story is carefully selected, every story is top notch. Tlhiey ore the best stories 
•ney con buy, and editoriaB experience can produce, ^rove it to yourseOf ... • Kead: 
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ORDER TODAY! » 

n« W®BU)’S POBBT SfflBIS i®0 

by 

Sro^TS- C&3^\{i[FD@»« 

(all profusely illustrated) 



109- GOOD INFIELD PLAY by Lou 

Boudreau . . . thoroughly covers every 
infield position— where and how to field 
the ploy . , . 

110- SECRETS OF PITCHING by Ewell 

Blackwell . . . how to hold and throw 
every type of ball — speed, control, 
pitcher's function 

111- PITCHING TO WIN by Hal New- 

houser. . . . championship know-how'16 
win by strategy, technique, clever angles 
of play ... 

112- COVERING THE OUTFIELD by 

Terry Moore . . . tips on fielding, throw- 
ing, timing, teamwork — outwitting the 
hitters . . . ' 

116- LOW SCORE GOLF by Jim Ferrier 

. . . instructions on stance, swing, how 
to correct faults — more than 100 action 
photos . . . 

117- FISHING FOR TROUT AND BASS 

by John Alden Knight . . . instructs 
novice and experienced alike; cycles, 
feeding habits— photos, diagrams . . . 



118- FRESH WATER TACKLE by J 

Alden Knight . . . what anglers she 
knaw about equipment, fly patte 
costing rod lures, etc. . . . 

119- TECHNIQUE OF BAIT CASTI 

by "Sib" Liotta' Jr. . . . complete gi 
to casting, sel.ection, care', repair 
tackle, etc. . . . 

120- ACCURACY FLY CASTING 

Harold Smedley . . . outhoritative " 
ond don'ts" for precision casting 
techniques, etc. . . . 

121- WILLIE MOSCONI ON POCI 
BILLIARDS . an all-time greot 
plains the fundamentals which lear 
championship play ... 

I 

122- PWrlNG THE LINE by cf, 

Turner . . . Chicago Bears star discu 
technique, strategy of offensive and 
fensive ploy ... 

123- PASSING FOR TOUCHDOV 

by Sid Luckman . . . passing secret 
penetrate defensive patterns, tun 
passes into touchdowns ... 

124- TRICKS IN PASSING by | 

Christman . . . forward pass decepi 
tricking the foe by vital element of 
prise — attack measures . . . 
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TO ORDER BY MAIL-CIRCLE VOLUMES WANTED 
109 110 111 m 116 117 118 119 

120 121 122 123 124 125 131 

Pleose encloie check or postal note with order. Books will be shipped 
with toll return privileges within five days if not sotisfied. 

PAYMENT ENCIOSED $— ' ' $1.25 EACH IN U.S.A. 

(payment includes postoge) * $1.35 EACH OUTSIDE U.S.A. 

NAME : : - — ■ ^ : 



125-BACKFIELD PLAY by Cha 

Trippi . . . basic formations, orgai 
lion, strategy effectiveness' from si 
calling to touchdown ... 

131— TABLE TENNIS' by Coleman ( 

. , . explains a wide voriety of s 
strokes,, techniques thot will moke 
o sharper player . . . 
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